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This  book  is  dedicated  to: 


The  memory  of  my  family, 
murdered  by  the  Nazis, 
and  all  the  other  victims; 


to: 


My  only  surviving  sister,  Eva, 
and  her  husband,  Paul; 


And  to  my  beloved  little  family, 
Sima,  Stephen,  Jessica  and  Daniel, 
whose  whole  existence 
inspired  me  to  write  this  book. 
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FOREWORD 


The  history  of  the  Jews  is  a  tragic  history  of  persecuted,  innocent  people.  But  the  20th 
century  holocaust  is  the  bloodiest  page  in  it. 

So  many  books  have  been  written  about  the  holocaust  and  many  people  don't  want  to 
read  or  listen  any  more  about  this  subject.  They  say  that  the  past  belongs  to  history  and  it's 
time  to  forget  things  which  happened  many  years  ago...  history. 

Maybe  they're  right  -  life  goes  on. 

Unfortunately,  the  few  survivors  who  are  still  alive  can't  forget  it  - 1  am  one  of  them  and 
what  outraged  me  is  the  falsifiers  of  history,  dishonest  liars  who  crawled  out  lately  to  deny. 
Deny  the  facts,  the  documents,  the  films,  the  eyewitness  testimonies. 

Their  goal  is  to  minimize  the  terrible  tragedy  which  befell  the  Jewish  people  under  the 
Nazi  rule.  Distorting  the  truth,  they  can't  hide  their  sympathy  to  the  criminals  who  are 
responsible  for  the  genocide.  They  can't  hide  their  nostalgia  for  the  "good  old  times."  They 
can't  hide  their  anti-semitism. 

Why  did  I  keep  silent  for  so  many  years?  There  are  a  few  reasons.  First  of  all,  for  37 
years  after  the  war,  I  lived  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  there,  the  Jewish  holocaust  was 
ignored.  I  think  that  it  was  partly  (as  they  say)  that  they  have  enough  of  their  own  martyrs, 
and  most  of  all  because  of  anti-semitism. 

Anyway,  silence  allowed  me  to  cast  a  veil  over  my  past,  which  I  want  desperately  to 
forget.  But  this  was  impossible. 

That  cursed  time  haunted  me  all  my  life.  There  is  no  place  to  hide  from  it. 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  reading  other  peoples  memories  and  my  heart  was 
bleeding.  Their  hell  was  my  hell.  Their  misery  was  my  misery.  Throughout  these  years  I 
was  writing,  in  my  mind,  my  story.  The  story  of  a  child  and  teenager  in  Poland  during  the  war 


I  didn’t  put  it  on  paper  because  this  was  the  one  thing  I  did  not  want  to  share  with  my 
)  little  family  -  the  agony  of  my  childhood  -  the  fear  to  be  born  Jewish. 

In  this  way,  the  years  in  hiding  during  the  war  were  followed  by  many  years  of  hiding 
my  past,  my  pain,  my  nightmares. 

But  deep  inside  the  past  kept  me  captive.  Under  the  normalcy  of  everyday  life,  there 
was  a  wounded  troubled  and  weeping  soul. 

I  was  nine  years  old  when  the  Germans  occupied  Poland.  When  they  left,  I  was  14  - 
the  age  of  Anne  Frank. 

I  have  read  her  book  many  times  and  perfectly  understand  her  feelings  and  the 
situation  they  were  in.  We  were  both  Jewish  children  sentenced  to  die  -  doomed  because  we 
were  born  Jewish.  The  only  thing  that  is  different  was  the  countries  and  the  hiding  places. 
Her's  was  a  breeze  compared  to  mine. 

Nobody  can  imagine  hiding  in  a  pit,  the  physical  discomfort,  dirt,  hunger,  thirst, 
darkness  and  the  mental  anguish  that  you  could  be  discovered  and  killed  at  any  moment. 

This  fear,  a  constant  fear  of  neighbours,  informers,  your  host  in  whose  mercy  you  are, 
who  is  paid  -  but  can  change  his  mind  and  push  you  out  in  the  cold... 

The  most  vulnerable  victims  were  the  children  whose  fight  for  survival  more  often  than 
not,  ended  in  disaster.  They  were  young  and  not  shrewd  enough  to  lie  and  pretend  to  be 
what  they  are  not. 

Hiding  under  a  false  identity  was  extremely  dangerous.  Suddenly,  you  had  to  change 
yourself,  mix  with  strangers,  be  with  a  crowd  who  is  suspicious  and  hostile,  who  tormented 
you  with  questions  -  testing  you,  trying  to  catch  if  you  made  a  mistake  which  will  cost  you 
your  life.  The  cruelty  is  unbelievable. 

You  fear  everything  -  a  knock  on  the  door,  a  neighbor's  glance,  your  host’s  gossip  and 
even  yourself.  What  if  in  my  sleep,  suddenly  I  speak  Yiddish? 


I  went  through  all  this  and  much  more  and  survived!  No,  it  was  not  a  miracle,  it  was  a 
lucky  accident,  also  not  without  the  help  of  a  couple  of  noble  gentiles.  Very  unusual  persons 
and  not  ordinary  Poles. 

The  next  37  years  in  Soviet  Russia  is  another  story  of  survival,  and  again,  i  was  lucky 
to  be  able  to  escape  this  "paradise"  and  find  my  last  sanctuary  in  a  free,  democratic  country  - 
Canada. 

Better  late  than  never. 

This  wonderful  country  restored  my  faith  in  humanity  and  gives  me  the  feelings  of 
belonging  and  peace. 

Peace?  But  my  past  never  goes  away,  never  abates  and  follows  me  like  a  shadow.  I 
don’t  have  peace,  even  in  this  peaceful  country.  I  don't  have  peace  from  my  memories  -  they 
are  so  vivid. 

When  I  walk  along  the  clean  streets,  looking  at  the  nice  houses,  whose  lawns  are 
decorated  with  flowers,  shrubs,  bushes  and  trees  -  suddenly  it  hits  me!  Can  I  hide  in  these 
shrubs  so  that  nobody  will  find  me?. . , 

Many  book^are  written  about  the  Holocaust  by  scholars,  historians.  But  with  all  due 
respect  to  them,  I  can  tell  you  that  only  the  survivors  knew  the  real  story,  the  real  hell.  Only 
they  saw  the  murderers  with  their  own  eyes.  Only  they  knew  the  sorrow  to  be  left  alone, 
when  everybody  you  loved  is  gone  -  murdered. 

That's  why  some  ended  their  lives  after  liberation.  They  were  unable  to  cope  with  their 
losses,  their  loneliness  and  unable  to  again  function  in  a  normal  world. 

One  of  them  was  Ruth  Minsky,  a  talented  poet  and  a  troubled  soul,  a  survivor  whose 
poetry  I  use  to  begin  my  story. 

In  the  summer  of  1943,  when  I  was  13  years  old  (two  months  before  the  Germans 
captured  us)  I  wrote  a  poem,  "The  Doomed'"  which  ended  with  these  words; 


Why  can't  we  live  like  others  do? 
Will  the  world  change  in  our  life? 
Is  it  worth  at  all  to  stay  alive? 


You,  inhuman  beasts,  who  did  it  to  us. 

Forever  be  damned  your  name! 

If  even  we  survive  this  hell  on  earth 
We'd  never  be  quite  the  same. 

Unfortunately,  my  prophecy  turned  out  true.  Nobody  can  be  the  same  after  surviving 
the  Holocaust.  We  are  trying  hard  to  live  like  others  do,  but  it's  a  double  life. 

We  have  to  hide  our  despair,  which  will  never  go  away.  Again,  hide... 


All  alone,  I  stare  at  the  window 
Feeling  my  soul  in  me  cry 
Hearing  the  painful  screams  of  my  heart 
Calling  silently:  Why? 

Why  are  my  dreams  scattered,  destroyed? 

Why  am  I  put  in  this  cage? 

Why  is  the  world  silently  watching?  | 

Why  can’t  they  hear  my  rage? 

Why  is  the  barbed  wire  holding  me  prisoner? 

Blocking  to  Freedom  my  way, 

Why  do  I  still  keep  waiting  and  dreaming 
Hoping  .  .  .  maybe  .  .  .  someday  .  .  . 

Ruth  Minsky 

Holocausr  survivor, 

who  enoeo  her  u^e.  Anek 
Li  b> & i on 
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A  Jewish  Family  Life  in  Pre-war  Poland 


I  was  born  Nela  Rotbart  in  Poland  on  the  4th  of  July  1930.  My  family  was 
Jewish  and  we  lived  in  a  village  named  Bojmie,  which  was  sixty  kilometres  east  of 
Warsaw.  It  was  a  big  settlement,  but  only  a  few  Jewish  families  of  craft  and  a  couple  of 
merchants  lived  there. 

One  of  them  was  my  father,  Lazar  Rotbart,  the  other  his  uncle,  Mordechai 
Rotbart.  They  were  partners,  cattle  dealers,  and  their  wives  managed  little  grocery 
stores. 

My  father  was  born  not  far  away,  in  the  city  of  Kosovo  where  he  lived  with  his 
four  siblings.  Actually  two,  because  his  two  brothers,  Isaak  and  Yoseph,  were  already 
living  on  their  own  in  Warsaw.  His  two  sisters,  a  teenager  named  Fradel  and  three- 
year-old  Miriam,  lived  with  him  because  my  grandparents  passed  away  a  year  before 
from  ailments  which  are  today  easily  cured  -  appendicitis  and  pneumonia.  There  was  a 
tragedy  before  this.  He  had  an  older  brother  who  only  graduated  from  the  Yeshiva  and, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  a  Rabbi.  Going  home  one  winter,  he  caught  a  cold  and 
a  week  later  died  from  pneumonia.  There  were  no  doctors  in  this  area. 

My  father,  a  handsome  young  man  only  fresh  from  the  army,  was  the  provider  for 
his  two  orphaned  sisters  when  his  Uncle  Mordechai  from  Bojmie  offered  him  a 
partnership.  He  agreed,  and  moved  to  Bojmie. 

Mordechai  had  his  own  plans  for  his  young  nephew.  He  wanted  him  to  marry 
one  of  his  three  daughters  -  Sara,  Rivka  or  Dora.  But  my  father  didn’t  fulfill  his 
expectations. 
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To  his  Uncle’s  disappointment,  my  father  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  from  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Sionne,  a  daughter  of  a  blacksmith  named  Abram. 

She  was  eighteen  years  old  and  her  name  was  Yochevet.  The  family  of  Uncle 
Mordechai  never  forgave  Father  for  this  betrayal  and  severed  all  contacts  with  the 
young  family. 

Anyway,  our  mother  told  us  later  how  my  father  proposed.  He  didn’t  ask  her  the 
simple  question  “Will  you  marry  me?”  No,  he  asked,  “Do  you  want  to  be  a  sister-in-law 
to  my  sisters?”  They  married. 

In  Bojmie,  they  began  their  life  together  on  a  little  farm,  which  consisted  of  a  one- 
room  shack  with  a  straw  roof,  a  yard,  a  barn,  a  meadow  behind  the  barn  and  a  little 
creek  crossing  the  property. 

There  were  no  accommodations  of  any  kind.  No  electricity,  no  water,  no  heat 
and  certainly  no  washroom.  The  lavatory  was  in  the  open  behind  the  barn.  You  simply 
did  your  business  sticking  your  behind  out  (rain  or  shine),  and  saw  your  neighbours 
doing  the  same.  No  shame,  it  was  a  natural  thing.  People  didn’t  bother  to  build  some 
shelter  for  this  activity,  as  it  was  an  unnecessary  luxury. 

In  this  one  room,  we  had  an  oven  for  baking  and  a  wooden  stove  for  cooking. 

My  mother  was  very  handy  and  she  made  this  shack  nice  and  cozy  with  her  handy- 
work. 

She  was  a  remarkable  woman,  my  mother.  One  of  six  siblings  from  an  Orthodox 
family,  she  learned  early  the  art  of  sewing  and  helped  her  parents  earn  a  living.  I  don’t 
know  how  many  grades  she  had  in  school,  but  she  taught  herself  Yiddish,  Hebrew  and 
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Polish  so  fluently  that  she  read  books  in  these  languages  and  was  extremely  intelligent, 
clever  and  talented. 

She  was  everything  a  husband  could  wish  for.  A  great  cook,  housewife,  mother, 
businesswoman  etc. 

When  she  was  nineteen  years  old,  they  married.  The  only  dowry  my  father 
brought  to  her  was  his  six-year-old  sister  Miriam,  an  orphan.  So,  she  had  a  kid  from  the 
first  day. 

Because  father  was  always  on  the  move  with  his  cattle  business,  my  mother, 
alone  with  a  kid,  had  a  lot  to  do  in  the  house  and  in  the  yard.  She  had  to  make  a  fire  in 
the  stove  (for  cooking  and  heating),  milk  the  cow,  feed  chickens  and  other  animals, 
clean,  wash,  carry  water  from  a  well  (which  was  far  away),  make  breakfast  etc.  When 
nine  months  later  my  elder  sister,  Sima,  was  born,  one  can  imagine  how  much  work  she 
had  to  do  (at  that  time  you  washed  diapers).  Sima  was  a  beautiful  child  with  black  hair, 
huge  black  eyes  and  white  skin.  She  was  so  adorable  that  everybody  loved  her.  She 
was  very  smart  from  the  first  day,  even  Uncle  Mordechai’s  non-speaking  family  made 
an  exception  for  her,  inviting  her  to  play  with  them.  So,  Mother  now  had  two  children  - 
Miriam  and  Sima.  Not  for  long,  because  two  years  later,  Chsya  was  born  and  two 
years  after  that  another  girl  jumped  out  -  me.  My  parents  had  hoped  for  a  boy,  but 
didn’t  try  anymore.  Three  girls  with  the  fourth  being  our  young  Aunt  Miriam. 

Years  later,  Miriam  complained  that  she  was  our  babysitter,  and  it  was  hard  for 
her.  I  believe  it,  but  on  the  other  hand,  my  mother  was  overwhelmed  with  a  household 
and  children  and  Miriam  was  the  eldest. 
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Anyway,  in  that  time  in  rural  areas,  stepchildren  always  helped  and  very  often 
were  mistreated  by  the  stepmothers.  My  mother  never  laid  a  finger  on  her,  never 
abused  her,  and  if  she  didn’t  show  enough  affection  to  her  (and  she  badly  needed  it  as 
an  orphan),  it  was  because  she  was  brought  up  in  a  family  without  hugs  and  kisses. 

She  didn’t  show  it  to  her  own  children,  but  we  knew  that  she  loved  us.  Sure,  Miriam 
deserved  all  the  love  and  affection,  and  my  father  gave  it  to  her. 

She  loved  him  very  much,  he  was  always  a  father  figure  to  her,  and  she  was  like 
his  own  child. 

My  mother  was  very  respected  in  the  community  for  her  wisdom,  intelligence  and  /~ 
cooking. 

The  nearest  city,  Kalushin,  with  a  Jewish  population  of  six  thousand,  had  many 
organizations,  Zionist  and  others.  Sometimes  on  Saturdays  we  had  young  educated 
people  come  to  talk,  discuss  politics  with  my  mother.  How  she  managed  to  read,  I  have 
no  idea,  but  she  really  stood  out  in  our  rural  environment,  like  a  star.  I  think  Father  was 
proud  of  his  wife. 

Whatever  complaints  Miriam  had  about  her  childhood,  it  was  really  her  only 
home.  She  could  always  come  back  and  was  welcome. 

She  loved  us  dearly  and  we  simply  adored  her,  for  she  was  our  favourite 
Marysia,  our  older  sister. 

Mother  didn’t  have  an  easy  life;  she  always  worked  hard  from  early  morning  to 
late  at  night,  and  always  waited  with  supper  for  father,  no  matter  what  time  he  returned. 

I  remember  her  rinsing  the  laundry  in  the  creek,  and  baking  bread  and  chalas 
(she  was  also  a  great  baker). 
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I  have  very  little  memories  of  our  first  house,  but  I  remember  the  day  when 
Father  brought  home  a  little  white  puppy  in  his  pocket,  to  my  great  delight.  My  young 
aunties  from  Sionna  (my  mother’s  sisters),  Marjanka  and  Luba,  helped  us  to  name  the 
puppy  -  Snieschi,  ka  (Snow  White).  Now  I  had  my  best  friend  -  she  ate,  slept  and 
played  with  me. 

For  some  reason,  I  taught  her  to  dance.  Sniechtia  -  skik  -  brick.  It  was  a  very 
clever  dog.  Our  Polish  neighbours  called  her  the  “Jewish  Dog”.  I  think  she  was  fluent  in 
Yiddish  and  Polish  -  she  understood  every  word.  And,  it  was  a  proud  dog,  too.  If 
Mother  shouted  at  her,  she  refused  to  take  food  from  my  mother. 

If  she  needed  to  go  outside  at  night,  she  didn’t  bark  to  wake  us  up.  She  came  to 
my  sleeping  father  and  gently  woke  him  up  by  touching  his  nose. 

I  don’t  think  I  was  an  angel  as  a  baby.  I  suspect  I  was  a  whiny  one.  Once,  on 
Friday,  when  mother  was  baking  a  little  matzos  for  the  chicken  soup,  I  sat  on  my 
father’s  lap  and  demanded  some  (I  was  always  a  good  eater).  So,  Father  gave  me  one, 
but  I  made  a  gewatt  “I  want  more”,  and  Father  took  another  matzos  and  behind  his 
back,  broke  it  in  several  pieces,  and  gave  them  to  me.  Then  I  was  satisfied  ...  I  was  a 
very  bright  child  it  seems  .  .  . 

At  home  we  spoke  Yiddish,  so  my  Polish  was  not  very  good  before  I  went  to 
school.  It  happened  that  some  gentiles,  I  suppose  my  mother’s  clients,  came  to  our 
house,  and  as  they  waited  for  Mother  to  finish  some  sewing,  I  decided  to  be  a  good 
hostess  and  entertain  them. 
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I  was  not  yet  three  years  old.  Pointing  with  a  finger  at  the  wall  calendar,  I  said  in 
Polish,  “To  gafqzid’  I  forgot  that  “page”  in  Polish  is  list,  which  in  Yiddish  meant,  “leaf  on 
a  tree”.  So  I  managed  to  say,  “This  is  a  branch.”  (Not  far  from  a  leaf). 

My  sisters  were  very  articulate  '  :  contrary.  When  I  began  to  talk,  my  translator 
was  Cha  va,  she  always  knew  what  I  was  talking  about.  Sometimes  even  Mother  asked 
her  what  I  was  saying.  But  soon  I  was  quite  good;  except  one  letter  I  couldn’t  manage 
was  the  letter  “R”.  Many  Jews  in  Poland  had  this  defect,  and  some  were  killed  later, 
recognized  as  Jews  because  of  the  letter  “R”. 

When  I  was  three  years  old,  our  Marysia  (Miriam)  left  for  Warsaw  to  learn  a  trade 
and  make  a  living.  She  was  ambitious  and  wanted  to  be  independent.  She  was  hired 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  seamstress  and  learned  fast  to  sew  and  design  clothes. 

She  had  to  stay  with  her  married  older  brother  Isaak  and  his  family.  His  wife, 
Pearl,  was  famous  as  a  bitch,  the  greatest  bitch  in  the  world.  She  had  three  beautiful 
children,  Hqlina,  Heniek  and  Bella.  What  kind  of  a  woman  was  she  that  she  loved  only 
two  of  her  children?  Halina,  the  eldest  was  constantly  mistreated  and  abused.  Her 
mother  hated  her,  ignored  her  and  didn’t  take  care  of  her.  That  is  the  kind  of  person 
she  was. 

When  Marysia  arrived  in  Warsaw,  she  had  to  take  a  tra,M  to  the  house  where 
Isaak  lived.  For  some  reason,  she  went  to  side  of  the  tra  vi  where  there  was  no  open 
door.  As  a  village  girl,  she  didn’t  have  any  idea  how  to  handle  this.  Instead  of  just 
going  to  the  other  side  of  the  travi  where  the  door  was  open,  she  began  to  pull  on  the 
closed  door.  All  the  passengers  had  great  fun  watching  out  the  windows  at  her  pulling, 
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shaking  and  banging  on  the  door.  Later,  this  was  a  joke  in  the  family  -  how  Marysia 
had  a  fight  with  a  tra.vd 

Uncle  Isaak  felt  obligated  to  take  Marysia.  Pearl  fired  her  maid  as  she  planned  to 
use  Marysia  as  one.  But,  Pearl  couldn’t  do  such  a  thing  to  her;  Marysia  rebelled 
immediately  and  left  the  home  because  it  was  hell  for  her.  After  a  short  time,  she  rented 
somewhere  and  continued  with  her  studies.  My  father  helped  her  financially,  and  she 
made  it.  She  became  independent  very  young,  opened  her  own  study  and  by  working 
hard,  she  made  a  living. 

She  always  came  home  to  us  for  the  Jewish  holidays,  Rosh  Hashanah,  Passover 
-  she  came  on  the  bus  from  Warsaw  and  we  always  waited  for  her.  When  she  showed 
up  at  the  end  of  he  road,  we  all  ran  fast  to  hug  and  kiss  our  Marysia.  She  always 
brought  us  something  we  didn’t  have  in  Bojmie,  like  bananas,  nuts  and  chalva. 

She  was  pretty  and  liked  to  dress  stylishly.  I  remember  when  she  wore  a  hat  that 
completely  covered  one  eye.,  * 

I  was  the  youngest  and  chubby.  She  called  me  pone  a/e  (tummy)  and  if  I  was 
told  that  the  front  of  my  dress  was  dirty,  I  did  a  smart  thing.'  I  turned  it  around  so  now 
the  back  was  dirty,  but  I  couldn’t  see  it.  She  always  reminded  me  of  such  pranks  that  I 
am  not  very  proud  of. 

When  I  was  closer  to  seven  years  old,  we  once  played  school  with  my  sister’s 
schoolmate,  a  Polish  girl  named  Irejv  a.  When  ink  was  spilled  on  the  paper,  I  tried  hard 
to  be  a  good  student,  pointed  at  the  ink  and  said  in  Polish  “atrrmamenf  (ink)”.  The  “R” 
was  perfect!  In  this  way,  I  improved  my  pronunciation  forever.  That  was  it. 
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My  two  older  sisters  were  pretty  girls,  very  good  students,  but  had  different 
natures.  Sima  was  a  genius  in  everything  she  did,  very  charming,  outspoken  and 
beautiful. 

Chava  was  a  serious,  pretty  child  who  always  helped  Father  when  he  came 
home.  She  was  his  right  hand;  the  boy  he  wanted.  At  home  she  always  knew  where  to 
find  lost  things,  a  model  child. 

I  was  not  beautiful,  but  I  was  a  good  eater.  They  were  thin,  I  was  chubby  (not 
fat)  and  a  reader  of  books,  a  dreamer. 

In  all,  we  were  a  close-knit  family  and  didn’t  fight.  Everybody  had  their  niche.  I 
loved  dolls  but  never  had  a  real  one.  Very  early,  I  began  to  make  them  myself.  It  was 
easy  to  do,  always  having  scraps  of  fabric  from  Mother’s  sewing  and  a  talent  for 
drawing.  The  problem  was  with  their  hair,  and  I  solved  that  problem,  very  fast.  Father’s 
sheepskin  coat  consisted  of  two  colours  -  black  and  yellow,  and  it  was  hanging  in  the 
entrance  hall. 

I  only  needed  scissors  to  cut  some  black  or  blond  hair  for  my  dolls.  The  rest  was 
simple;  a  scrap  of  fabric  with  a  hole  for  the  head  served  as  a  dress. 

One  time,  for  some  reason,  I  began  to  lose  my  dolls,  but  every  day  I  produced 
new  ones  and  Father’s  sheepskin  coat  was  getting  bald., , 

My  kingdom  was  under  the  kitchen  table.  There  was  my  dollhouse  with  furniture 
I  made  from  boxes.  Sometimes,  the  village  shoemaker  visited  us  with  his  daughter,  the 
snotty  Ruchla,  and  she  was  charmed  with  my  treasures! 

Not  long  after,  I  was  robbed.  My  whole  kingdom  disappeared  after  such  a  visit.  I 
was  outraged  with  such  bold  thievery  and  went,  with  my  sisters,  to  their  house.  Sure, 
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there  was  Ruchla,  and  there  were  my  possessions  under  her  table!  I  cam  back  home 
with  all  my  missing  stuff  and  never  trusted  Ruchla  again. 

My  maternal  grandparents,  Hana  and  Abram,  who  lived  in  Sionna  (four 
kilometres  from  Bojmie),  were  a  very  pious,  orthodox  family.  Their  children  were: 

Midle,  married  in  Warsaw  to  a  cousin  named  Benjamin  and  had  three  children;  Shepsl, 
who  in  the  same  profession  as  Zaida,  was  a  blacksmith,  married  in  Kalushin  to  Rivka, 
and  had  four  children;  my  mother,  Yochevet,  married  in  Bomjie  to  Lazar,  and  was,  as 
they  considered  us  to  be,  well  to  do  “landowners”.  The  black  sheep  of  the  family  was 
Mojshe  (MarjaM),  a  self-appointed  musician  -  a  fiddler  who  wandered  around  with  his 
only  possession  which  was  a  fiddle,  played  at  weddings,  drank  vodka  and  chased 
Shiksas  (even  though  he  already  had  had  two  wives  and  four  children).  Because  he 
was  away  from  his  wives,  not  supporting  them  and  nobody  else  wanted  to  keep  this 
parasite,  he  often  came  to  stay  with  us.  Only  Yochevet  had  pity  and  he  took  advantage 
of  this  for  many  years.  We  all  hated  him,  but  Mother  couldn’t  refuse  to  help  her  brother. 

He  considered  himself  a  big  musician  and  a  big  inventor.  When  he  was  younger, 
while  still  living  with  his  parents,  he  invented  a  “plane”  on  the  roof  of  Zaida’s  workshop 
and  asked  the  whole  family  to  watch  him  fly.  He  landed  in  the  yard,  breaking  his  leg. 
The  “ Mojshe  -  Shlemazer. 

After  Mojshe  my  grandparents  bore  two  girls  -  Marjanka  and  Luba.  Marjanka 
was  a  beautiful  girl  with  long  braids,  big  blue  eyes  and  had  a  very  shapely  figure.  She 
was  very  talented  in  art,  drawing,  but  also  was  a  seamstress  to  earn  a  living.  That’s  life. 

Luba,  the  youngest,  was  not  pretty,  but  clever  and  talented,  too.  She  was  only 
three  years  older  than  Sima,  my  sister,  and  they  were  always  good  friends. 
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Poland  was  always  anti-Semitic  tow^o  tv>e  ten  percent  of  the  population  v/ao 
were  Jews.  With  the  Nazi  propaganda  in  Germany,  the  Poles  felt  justified  in  their 
hatred.  There  were  not  the  only  anti-Semites..,  They  abused  the  Jews,  beat  them  up, 
and  yelled,  “Jew  -  go  to  Palestine”,  discriminated  on  every  level  of  life. 

After  a  severe  beating  by  drunken  hooligans,  my  Zaida  was  forced  to  move  from 
Sionna  to  Warsaw,  where  his  daughter  Mi&le  lived,  and  was  employed  by  Benjamin. 

There  they  lived  in  a  basement,  and  my  young  aunties  tried  to  make  a  living,  but  it  was 
hard  for  them.  So,  they  sent  Bube  Hana  to  live  with  Yochevet  in  Bojmie. 

My  Grandparents  prayed  all  the  time,  and  were  quite  indifferent  to  us 
grandchildren.  We  were  not  very  fond  of  them,  either.  Sure,  we  were  polite  kids. 

One  hot  summer,  Bube  made  an  offer  to  my  mother  to  teach  me  Torah  reading;  it 
was  a  disaster. 

After  Polish  school,  Chava  and  I  went  to  hederai  Uncle  Mordechai’s  house,  but 
the  melamed  was  an  old  man  who  was  hardly  ever  awake  at  our  lessons.  While  he 
slept,  we  talked  to  our  cousins,  Tojwe  and  Shlo'l'me.  The  progress  of  our  learning  was 
nil.  When  the  Rebbe  fell  asleep  in  the  middle  of  the  lesson,  the  boys  attached  his 
shoelaces  to  the  table  and  we  climbed  out  the  window  to  spend  a  nice  time  playing  hide 
and  seek  outside. 

So,  I  was  dumb  like  a  log  with  Bube;  stomped  all  over  Hebrew,  absolutely  not 
knowing  what  I  was  badly  reading.  It  was  a  torture  on  a  hot  summer  day,  seeing  my 
peers  running  around,  enjoying  life,  while  I  was  stuck  with  my  strict  Bube.  I  think  she 
was  a  bad  teacher,  and  I  was  a  bad  student.  I  cannot  explain  how  I  was  a  top  student 
in  the  Polish  school,  and  often  won  prizes. 
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My  Bube  was  a  religious  fanatic,  and  my  family  was  not  (thank  God).  We  were 
strictly  kosher,  strictly  observed  Shabbat  and  other  Jewish  holidays.  Once  on  Shabbat, 
when  I  was  six  years  old,  I  got  up  early  because  I  was  anxious  to  try  my  new  navy  dress 
with  the  red  buttons  on  it.  My  grandmother  was  up  too,  praying  to  the  East  in  our  big 
kitchen.  We  lived  in  our  new  house  then.  I  was  behind  her  trying  the  dress  on,  when  I 
noticed  that  Mother  had  forgotten  to  cut  off  a  piece  of  white  thread  on  the  front.  What 
was  I  going  to  do?  It  is  Shabbes  and  I  couldn’t  cut  it,  Bube  was  there  ...  or  could  I? 
Quietly,  I  did  the  sin.  How  she  figured  out,  with  her  back  to  me,  what  I  did  is  a  mystery. 
She  reported  my  “crime"  to  my  mother.  That  was  my  Bube.  Thank  God,  my  mother 
was  a  modern  woman. 

The  year  1935  made  a  few  changes  in  our  lives. 

Father  built  a  new  house  near  the  main  road  (Shosse).  It  had  four  rooms,  with 
one  in  the  front  that  had  a  separate  entrance  designed  for  the  grocery  store.  We  had  a 
big  kitchen,  two  bedrooms,  and  a  hall  with  a  storage  room  at  the  entrance  from  the  yard. 
We  had  a  huge  yard  with  farm  buildings,  a  big  orchard  but,  the  most  important  thing  we 
had  was  a  nice  outhouse!  It  was  private  and  clean. 

It  was  a  big  event  to  move  from  our  shack  to  a  comfortable  house.  We  even  had 
a  well  in  the  yard  that  we  shared  with  our  neighbour  Charniecki,  a  drunkard  and  some 
kind  of  a  butcher  and  storekeeper.  He  was  kiltf pigs  in  a  barbarous  way,  and  made 
kolbassa  that  he  sold  in  his  store. 

The  problem  of  getting  the  well  kosher  was  solved1.  The  well  had  a  permanent 
wooden  bucket,  and  every  side  poured  water  into  smaller  buckets. 
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My  mother  decorated  the  new  home  with  curtains,  covers,  and  rugs  that  she 
made  by  hand.  We  had  plants  inside  and  out. 

Our  garden  had  twenty-four  apple  trees,  six  cherry  trees,  raspberries  and  other 
berries.  We  had  a  flower  garden  in  the  front  with  lilac  and  jasmine  bushes.  We  grew  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  And  we  had  animals  -  horses,  cows,  goats,  chickens  and  two 
dogs.  Snieshka  lived  in  the  house,  and  a  big,  ferocious  red-haired  Buyan  lived  in  a 
doghouse,  on  a  chain  in  the  yard.  Only  Father  dealt  with  him.  The  rest  of  the  family 
kept  away  because  he  was  dangerous.  Once,  Mother  brought  him  his  food  and  he  _  J 

biter  her  hand.  At  night,  his  chain  was  attached  to  a  wire  that  ran  across  the  yard  to 
the  barn  and  allowed  him  to  run  back  and  forth  all  night.  He  was  an  excellent  guard  dog. 

In  1935,  the  leader  of  Poland,  Joseph  Pilsud^ki,  who  was  a  liberal  man,  died  and 
left  the  anti-Semites  a  free  hand  to  abuse  the  Jews.  The  government  and  the  police 
followed  the  German  policy  with  great  enthusiasm.  Nobody  defended  the  Jews. 

Next  to  Bojmie  was  a  village,  Chojechno,  that  Jews  avoided  entering  because 
they  would  be  beaten  and  stoned  by  the  hooligans  there. 

On  Sundays,  when  the  Poles  got  drunk,  Jews  sat  at  home  because  it  was 
dangerous  to  show  up  on  the  street.  Jewish  windows  were  often  broken  as  that  was  the 
Poles’  entertainment. 

Once,  a  drunkard  chose  our  house  to  shout  obscenities  and  threats  at.  He  was 
in  such  a  rage  that  he  banged  with  his  fist  on  the  kitchen  window.  Sure,  he  broke  the 
glass,  but  injured  his  fist!  After  that,  he  ran  to  the  police  to  report  what  the  Jews  did  to 
him., .There  were  dozens  of  eyewitnesses  inside  and  out,  but  the  police  took  his  side 
over  my  father’s.  I  don’t  remember  what  fine  my  father  had  to  pay  to  close  the  claim. 
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My  father  had  permission  to  carry  a  gun,  a  revolver,  to  defend  himself  while  he 
travelled  around.  Because  he  paid  cash  for  the  cattle,  he  always  carried  some  money 
and  a  couple  of  times  bandits  tried  to  rob  him.  The  gun  saved  him,  even  though  he 
never  shot  it!  They  got  wind  that  the  Jew  Lazar  was  better  left  alone  because  he  was 
armed. 

In  the  same  year,  my  Aunt  Fradl  made  herself  and  our  family  famous  in  a  bad 
way.  She  married  a  schlemiel,  who  she  divorced;  an  act  that  was  not  popular  in  our 
circles,  but  sometimes  it  happened.  To  make  a  living,  she  opened  a  little  liquor  store 
with  vodka  and  kielbassa  that  she  bought  from  the  Polish  butcher.  Gevalt\  This  was 
pork!  All  the  Jews  were  outraged  at  her  and  her  brother,  my  father,  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  They  forbade  him  to  enter  the  prayer  house  at  his  Uncle  Mordechai’s  and 
called  him  Lazar  the  hog. 

After  Aunt  Fradl’s  business  adventure  failed,  she  did  even  worse  things.  She  got 
involved  with  a  goy,  a  Pole  by  the  name  of  Mietek  Wasak.  He  was  a  handsome  hard- 
drinking  guy  who  spent  his  father’s  inheritance.  They  fell  in  love!  Soon,  my  Aunt  Fradl 
moved  to  his  house,  the  only  two-storey  house  in  Bojmie  and  both  the  Jews  and  the 
Poles  boiled  with  rage.  In  our  area,  it  was  unheard  of,  Jews  and  Poles  living  side-by- 
side,  because  the  Jews  didn’t  mix  with  the  Poles. 

I  was  five  years  old  and  didn’t  understand  much,  but  I  remember  that  Father 
forbade  us  to  even  look  in  the  direction  of  Mietek’s  house.  We  heard  rumours  that 
Mietek  ordered  a  picture  of  Fradl  to  put  on  the  wall  and  that  he  considered  himself  our 
cousin  (!?)  No,  they  were  not  married,  but  the  day  Aunt  Miriam  arrived  in  Bojmie, 

Mietek  went  to  the  city  of  Kalushin,  to  a  Rabbi,  because  he  wanted  to  convert  and  be 
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circumcised.  Marysia  went  to  her  sister,  and  after  a  long  discussion,  she  convinced 
Fradl  to  run  away  with  her  to  Warsaw.  They  boarded  the  train  and  settled  in  Marysia’s 
apartment  there.  That  same  evening,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Fradl  jumped  in 
the  only  hiding  place,  the  wardrobe.  She  buried  herself  under  the  clothing  and  almost 
suffocated  while  she  listened  to  the  exchange  between  Marysia  and  Mietek.  He 
stormed  in  and  asked,  “Where  is  my  Frania?”  Miriam  answered  him  in  the  same  tone, 
“She  is  not  here,  get  out  of  my  house!”  The  funny  thing  was  that  the  burly  guy  left, 
leaving  my  little  aunt  a  winner.  She  had  to  drag  Fradl  half  dead  from  the  wardrobe. 

Fradl  went  to  work  in  a  private  Jewish  clinic  and  lived  nicely  in  Warsaw  alone. 
Mietek  drank  himself  to  death  although  I  am  sure  that  he  would  have  done  that  without 
Fradl.  But  this  romantic  story  lived  for  a  long  time  in  our  area,  and  made  it  easier  to 
blame  the  Jews.  It  took  a  long  time  for  the  Jews  to  forgive  my  father  the  sins  of  his 
sister. 

We,  as  children,  lived  in  our  world  as  the  adult  world  went  by.  And,  as  Jewish 
children,  we  were  isolated  from  the  Poles,  especially  before  school.  So,  we  played  with 
our  own.  Every  day  we  gathered  at  our  place:  Cha  va,  two  of  my  cousins’  brothers 
named  Tojvie  and  Shloime  who  were  grandsons  of  Mordechai,  Basia  who  was  the 
daughter  of  the  tailor  Saul-David  and  me.  Sima  was  older  and  went  to  school.  Basia’s 
family  of  eight  were  very  poor,  and  lived  not  far  away  in  a  dilapidated  old  house,  with 
little  windows  that  were  almost  at  ground  level. 

Once,  when  I  went  to  look  for  my  friend  Basia  at  their  place,  I  first  looked  in  the 
window.  There,  asleep  on  a  cot,  was  her  older  sister  Fryda.  She  was  not  wearing 
underwear,  as  it  was  seldom  anybody  wore  underwear  at  this  time.  I  noticed  to  my 
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great  surprise  something  that  looked  like  a  black  brush  between  her  legs.  I  went  home 
and  reported  that  Basia  was  not  there,  but  Fryda  was  sleeping  with  a  brush(a  bershtle 
in  Yiddish)  between  her  legs..,  Poor  Fryda,  for  the  rest  of  her  life  the  men  asked  about 
the  bershtle,  and  it  was  a  joke  to  them,  but  not  to  her. 

Tojvie  was  an  old  head,  very  smart,  he  knew  everything:  the  political  situation  in 
the  world,  all  the  gossip;  he  noticed  everything  that  was  going  on.  Contrary  to  him,  his 
brother  Shloimele  was  a  beautiful  boy  with  big  black  eyes  and  was  very  shy.  I  don’t 
know  why,  but  everybody  teased  me  that  he  was  my  fiance.  Maybe  it  was  because  we 
were  the  same  age  and  in  the  same  group  at  school. 

As  a  child,  I  was  very  outspoken  and  I  was  often  the  initiator  of  games  that  were 
very  inventive.  But,  my  character  changed,  and  after  the  war  I  was  a  shy,  silent 
teenager.  That  is  how  one  can  change  when  he  or  she  goes  through  special 
circumstances. 

In  our  new  house  we  even  had  a  radio,  and,  by  using  a  listening  device,  had  all 
the  news  in  the  world.  And  the  news  from  Germany  was  frightening.  Many  German 
Jews  and  Gypsies  arrived  in  Poland.  The  Poles  were  not  happy  with  their  own  Jews, 
and  now  there  were  more.  Sure,  the  local  Jews  tried  to  help  the  newcomers,  at  least 
with  food,  but  they  couldn’t  do  much. 

I  went  to  school  and  because  my  two  sisters  had  a  reputation  as  excellent 
students,  the  teachers  expected  me  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  My  teacher  was  Aniela 
Mernicka,  a  spinster  who  was  very  Catholic,  although  that  didn’t  prevent  a  long  affair 
with  the  Principal,  Victor  Ziewba,  who  had  a  wife  that  was  very  fat  and  jealous.  It  was 
everybody’s  secret  of  what  was  going  on.  Aniela  was  a  fragile  woman  who  suffered 
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from  migraines  and  was  very  irritable  in  class  with  the  children.  She  often  sent  me  to 
our  store  for  painkillers;  they  were  called  kogutki.  Nobody  cared  if  I  skipped  some 
lessons  because  of  it.  Sometimes  I  thought  that  children  didn’t  have  any  rights,  they 
didn’t  count,  and  the  adults  just  used  and  abused  them. 

I  didn’t  have  fond  memories  of  that  teacher,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  felt 
differently  about  another  one.  Panna  Ragkuran  was  also  a  spinster,  with  a  short  leg 
who  taught  geography  and  music.  I  didn’t  have  a  singing  voice,  and  couldn’t  keep  a 
tune.  She  listened  closely  to  how  the  first  graders  sang  and  expected  me  to  be  as  good 
as  my  sisters.  I  got  smart  and  silently  opened  my  mouth  at  the  right  time,  and  she 
made  the  mistake  of  choosing  me  with  a  group  of  classmates  to  sing  in  a  concert  on 
stage.  I  was  so  proud!  I  would  perform  on  stage?  And  my  family  would  applaud  me? 
Fantastic! 

We  were  divided  into  two  groups  to  sing  a  song  about  firemen,  in  questions:  one 
group  sang  the  questions  and  the  other  group  sang  the  answer.  Simple?  Yes,  but  I 
was  so  excited  that  when  the  pause  came,  I  jumped  out  singing  solo:  Beeee  .  .  .  Our 
teacher  was  furious;  she  went  up  and  down  the  stage  kicking  every  artist  in  the  ass. 

She  was  very  energetic  but  we  liked  her  because  she  was  fair,  not  anti-Semitic  like 
other  teachers  were. 

There  were  only  three  Jewish  children,  and  the  class  was  divided  into  a  few 
groups.  In  one  group,  the  majority  were  the  farmer’s  children.  The  second  group  was 
an  elite  class  where  there  were  a  few  children  of  the  shliachta  (landowners  and  estate 
owners),  and  we  three  Jews  were  the  less  popular. 
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I  was  a  top  student  and  had  a  rival  from  the  elite  group  named  Wanda.  We  were 
competing  without  even  exchanging  a  word.  Sure  the  teachers  were  in  favour  of  her, 
but  it  was  hard  to  ignore  me.  Usually  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  got  our  reports  and 
prizes  for  our  achievements.  The  first  year,  the  prizes  were  two  books  for  two  students. 

I  knew  that  I  was  one  of  them,  the  second  was  Wanda,  but  I  was  terribly  worried.  What 
if  they  gave  me  the  book  about  Jesus?  I  hoped  for  the  other  book;  poetry  of 
Konopnicka.  I  got  this  book,  but  in  my  naivete,  I  was  afraid  they  would  give  me  the  one 
about  Jesus. 

The  year  I  went  in  the  first  grade  was  the  year  Marysia  took  my  sister  Sima  to 
Warsaw  to  continue  her  education.  She  convinced  my  parents  that  Sima  should 
continue  and  be  somebody.  Even  they  were  reluctant  to  let  her  go  under  the  wing  of 
such  a  young  aunt  (she  was  only  twenty-one  years  old)  and  Sima  was  thirteen,  but  they 
wanted  the  best  for  their  child  and  they  agreed.  We  were  all  in  tears  and  missed  her 
terribly.  We  waited  for  her  visits,  which  were  usually  Jewish  holidays  and  summer 
vacations. 

Marysia  sent  Sima  to  a  college  where  no  Jews  were  allowed.  But,  seeing  her 
reports,  the  administrators  allowed  her  to  take  exams.  She  got  the  highest  marks,  even 
though  she  was  the  youngest  student  there,  and  she  was  accepted.  Miriam  was  the 
parental  figure,  and  went  to  the  parent  meetings.  She  said  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear  how  the  professors  praised  Sima. 

In  the  meantime,  in  Bojmie,  things  were  not  the  same.  The  Polish  Fascists 
boycotted  Jewish  stores.  They  stood  outside,  and  tried  to  divert  the  customers  to  the 
gentile  stores,  but  not  everybody  listened  to  them.  Old  customers  preferred  our  store.  I 
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once  witnessed  how  they  shamed  one  of  our  customers,  the  wife  of  a  decent 
policeman,  Gajda.  she  was  not  a  village  lady,  but  was  from  the  city.  She  got  so  angry 
with  them,  and  they  left  very  fast  when  she  opened  her  mouth  and  swore  at  them. 

Charniecki,  our  neighbour,  was  the  owner  of  the  kielbassa  store  and  profited 
from  such  policies.  Speaking  of  kielbassa  .  .  . 

It  was  summer  and  he  kept  the  door  of  his  store  open  for  fresh  air.  Our  saintly 
Jewish  dog,  Snieshka,  couldn’t  resist  the  smell  of  Kielbassa,  and  found  her  way  to  steal 
a  whole  ring  .  .  .  Such  sin!  It  was  not  kosher!  The  storekeeper  ran  to  us,  but  the  dog 
hid  with  her  trophy  and  he  threatened  to  kill  her  on  the  spot.  The  dog  avoided  him  after 
that.  It  was  a  very  clever  dog. 

Our  orchard  of  young  trees  was  not  yet  growing  much  fruit,  so  every  summer, 

To 

father  a  wagon  of  apples  and  put  them  away  in  the  attic  to  keep  for  at  least  Rosh 
Hashanna.  Knowing  my  passion  for  apples,  he  gave  me  some  and  hid  the  ladder  to  the 
attic  so  I  couldn’t  climb  there  to  eat  the  rest.  But,  the  smell  of  the  apples  was  seductive, 
and  I  found  a  way  to  them. 

I  climbed  on  a  chair,  and  then  on  the  doorknob,  then,  standing  on  the  doorknob,  I 
climbed  on  the  door.  Holding  onto  the  edge  of  the  attic  floor,  I  lifted  myself  into  the  attic. 
What  a  feast!  I  sat  in  the  darkness  and  ate,  and  ate,  and  ate.  To  get  down  was  harder 
than  getting  up,  but  I  managed. 

I  did  this  every  day,  and  finished  all  the  apples.  My  father  knew  who  had  done 
this,  but  only  laughed  when  Mother  told  him  about  my  acrobatics. 

The  other  thing  I 

remember  doing  was  more  serious,  but  I  did  it  by  mistake.  Cyces  in  Yiddish  is  the 
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white,  silky  thread,  which  belongs  (I  think)  to  the  talles.  I  didn’t  know  this  was  a  part  of 
Father’s  prayer  equipment.  I  was  charmed  with  such  thread  and  found  that  I  could  use 
it  in  my  doll  business.  Father  was  mad.  Fie  shouted,  but  never  spanked  us  and  we 
were  never  beaten.  But  shouting  was  enough  and  I  didn’t  like  it. 

Why  do  people  remember  summers  better  than  winters?  Maybe  because 
winters  are  more  boring.  Summers  we  spent  all  day  outside,  and  come  in  the  house  for 
meals  only.  We  ran  around  and  played  our  games,  barefoot.  Except  for  a  ball,  I  don’t 
remember  having  any  toys.  We  made  them  ourselves  from  broken  cups,  wood, 
cardboard,  anything.  The  favourite  game  was  “two  fires”  with  the  ball.  It  took  a  lot  of 
running,  screaming  and  arguing  about  the  scores.  We  girls  liked  to  play  “classes”  which 
is  called  hopscotch  here. 

Hide  and  seek  was  played  every  day,  and  we  had'to  hide  in  our  own  yard. 
Sometimes  Mother  asked  us  to  find  hidden  chicken  nests  with  eggs  and  this  was  a  real 
hunt.  We  had  a  lot  of  little  yellow  chicks  and  we  were  ordered  to  watch  them  so  that  the 
hawks  wouldn’t  pick  them  up,  which  happened  very  often. 

I  remember  summers  the  best  because  we  had  picnics  at  the  river  Costryn, 
which  was  two  kilometres  away  from  Bojmie.  Usually  we  went  with  a  few  families  and 
there  were  a  lot  of  kids.  This  was  safer  against  the  hooligans.  The  walk  was  long  and 
tiring  for  us  in  the  hot  sun  without  shade.  But,  upon  reaching  the  three  bridges  over  the 
river,  we  always  perked  up.  After  the  third  bridge,  we  went  down  in  the  meadows  along 
the  river  looking  for  a  good  place  with  some  shade. 

The  river  was  fascinating;  wide  in  some  places,  deep  in  others,  some  shallow, 
the  water  so  clean  you  could  see  a  lot  of  little  fish,  but  it  was  hard  to  catch  them. 
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Choosing  a  place,  everybody  undressed  in  a  hurry  and  jumped  in  the  cool  water. 
That  was  the  bliss  we  waited  for!  In  and  out  from  the  water,  we  got  scorched  by  the  sun 
and  were  red  like  tomatoes.  We  couldn’t  swim,  but  that  was  not  important  because  we 
kept  to  the  shallow  end.  Then  we  went  wild  in  the  meadows,  collecting  wild  flowers. 

We  ate  our  shabbes  (leftovers),  hard-boiled  eggs  and  challah,  drank  compot  and  ran 
some  more. 

By  the  evening,  we  were  tired  and  we  dragged  ourselves  back  home,  but  it  was 
so  far  for  us.  We  did  not  have  that  many  picnics,  but  the  ones  we  did  have  were 
memorable. 

There  are  many  memories  of  happy  days.  Shabbats  at  home  .  .  .  actually  they 
began  on  Friday  when  Mother  got  up  at  dawn  to  bake  bread,  c/7a//a/7s,  cakes,  and  I 
loved  to  help.  Mother  gave  me  a  piece  of  dough  that  I  made  some  figures  out  of  and 
then  we  baked  them. 

I  love  to  make  sculptures  and  make  animals  with  the  dough  that  went  grey  from  no y 

i 

handling  it.  Once,  I  made  a  goat  and  I  asked  Mother  to  tell  me  if  goats  had  tails  . 
because  I  had  forgotten.  It  became  a  family  joke  because  we  always  kept  goats,  and 
how  could  I  have  forgotten  about  the  tail? 

Later,  Mother  made  the  Gefilte  fish  and  the  smell  was  heavenly.  Chickens  had  to 
be  cleaned  first  from  feathers,  then  made  kosher.  Only  then  came  the  chicken  soup, 
noodles  and  beans.  Then  came  the  famous  tzimmes  with  raisins  and  the  cholent 
shoved  in  the  oven  for  the  next  day. 

The  kitchen  floor  was  scrubbed  white;  the  table  was  covered  with  a  white 
tablecloth  and  Mother  made  her  prayer  above  the  two  burning  candles,  while  she  held 
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her  hands  to  her  eyes.  Father  made  Kiddush  and  the  Shabbat  began  with  the  Friday 
meal.  It  was  such  a  peaceful  picture,  our  little  family  around  the  table,  the  burning 
candles.  After  supper,  Father  played  checkers  with  Chawcia,  and  she  often  won  to  his 
delight.  The  rest  of  the  family  read  books,  some  visitors  came  for  tea  and  cake,  and  I 
liked  to  listen  to  their  stories  about  robbers,  ghosts  and  politics. 

Speaking  of  robbers.  One  stormy,  windy  and  rainy  night,  some  robbers  tried  to 
get  into  our  store.  I  was  sleeping  with  Eva  (Chaya)  in  the  kitchen  near  the  wall 
connected  with  the  store,  and  woke  up  from  drilling-like  sounds.  It  was  totally  dark  and  I 
was  afraid  to  run  into  the  bedroom  where  my  parents  slept.  I  tried  to  wake  up  my  sister, 
but  there  was  no  way  I  could  do  that  because  she  was  a  hard  sleeper.  Meanwhile,  the 
thieves  finally  opened  the  door  with  a  bang  and  I  screamed,  “Father!”  Father  heard  and 
jumped  out  with  his  gun,  but  the  robbers  disappeared;  the  door  hung  open.  Nothing 
was  taken,  and  I  was  a  hero  for  a  day.  I  got  candy. 

Still,  when  my  grandparents  lived  in  Sionna,  I  was  envious  that  my  sisters  went 
for  a  sleepover  sometimes  because  I  wanted  to  go,  too.  One  day,  when  Aunt  Luba  was 
at  our  place,  Mother  permitted  her  to  take  me  for  a  sleepover.  I  was  five  years  old,  and 
all  ready  for  such  an  adventure. 

We  walked  the  four  kilometres  to  Sionna  with  Luba  late  in  the  afternoon,  which 
for  a  five  year  old  was  quite  a  distance!  Other  members  of  the  family  welcomed  me. 
After  supper,  they  took  me  to  the  estate  to  watch  the  milking  of  the  cows.  Why?  The 
owner  of  the  estate  was  selling  the  milk  to  the  Jewish  population  in  the  city  and  the  milk 
had  to  be  kosher.  The  leaders  of  the  community  hired  my  pious  grandparents  to 
oversee  the  milking  into  the  right  buckets. 
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So,  Maryanka  and  Luba  took  me  in  the  darkness  to  the  stables  where  the  milking 
was  going  on  by  the  light  of  the  lanterns.  It  was  unusual  and  scary;  I  began  to  miss  my 
home. 

In  bed  I  began  to  sob,  “I  want  to  go  home!”  They  convinced  me  that  with  the 
sunrise  I  would  go  back.  We  were  ready  with  Luba  to  go  home,  Bube  ordered  Luba  to 
pick  a  basket  of  cherries  as  a  gift  for  my  family.  As  I  was  helped  her  pick  the  cherries, 
we  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse  wagon  coming.  My  father  had  come  early  to  take  me 
home!  They  missed  me!  I  was  so  happy!  No  more  sleepovers!  Home  sweet  home; 
nothing  could  have  been  better. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  with  our  good  reports,  my  parents  gave  us  a  treat  - 
a  day  trip  to  the  city  of  Kalushin.  While  they  did  the  shopping,  we  stayed  at  the  store  of 
their  friends.  With  the  little  money  they  had  left  for  our  lunch,  we  enjoyed  life. 

First  of  all,  we  ate  bagels  with  salami  (sure,  kosher)  then  we  bought  ice-cream 
cones,  a  treat  we  were  dreaming  of  all  year  long. 

But,  money  was  limited,  and  our  appetite  for  lodys  was  never  satisfied,  although 
our  parents  had  a  different  opinion  -  enough  is  enough.  So,  we  sat  on  the  steps  and 
watched  the  city  life,  which  for  us  village  children  was  fascinating.  By  sunset,  we  drove 
the  ten  kilometres  back  to  Bojmie,  which  was  now  a  boring  and  long  trip. 

Because  I  was  an  avid  reader,  I  read  the  newspapers,  too.  Once  I  read  an  article 
about  a  comet  that  would  pass  the  earth,  but  astronomers  predicted  that  there  was  a 
possibility  that  it  would  touch  the  earth  with  its  tail,  which  would  be  disastrous  for  us. 
That  was  all  that  I  needed  -  a  comet! 
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I  worried,  I  thought  all  the  time  about  this  fateful  comet,  and  couldn’t  ever  sleep, 
couldn’t  enjoy  life.  Nobody  worried,  only  me!  And  I  suffered  thinking  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  so  close.,.  I  was  a  very  sensitive  child  with  an  imagination  and  this  suffering 
was  real.  Sure,  the  comet  went  on  its  way,  and  life  was  again  normal,  or  so  it  seemed 
to  me. 

The  news  from  Germany  on  the  radio  was  bad;  the  situation  in  Poland  was 

tense. 

Once,  I  was  standing  at  the  gate  to  my  yard,  when  a  passing  gentile  girl,  twice  as 
big  as  me,  slapped  me  hard  in  my  face,  calling  me  a  “Dirty  Jew”.  It  was  so  cruel,  so 
unexpected,  and  it  hurt  me  so  much!  I  was  feeling  so  helpless  and  angry  at  such 
injustice.  But,  children  expressed  what  their  parents  taught  them,  what  their  clerics  in 
the  church  taught  them  and  that  was  one  tune:  Hate  the  Jews!  They  killed  our  Jesus! 

I  believed  that  in  the  big  cities,  where  more  educated  Poles  lived,  there  were 
exceptions,  more  liberal  views.  But,  in  the  rural  areas,  the  population  was  illiterate,  like 
they  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  anti-Semitism  was  rampant. 

Still,  life  went  on1  .  We  observed  all  the  Jewish  traditions.  We  built  a  SuKah  in 
the  fall,  and  served  food  there  by  the  light  of  a  candle.  In  bad  weather  it  was  not  very 
comfortable,  but  we  still  ate  our  meals  there. 

Life  went  on  .  .  .  Soon  the  school  library  was  not  satisfying  my  hunger  for  books, 
and  I  was  always  on  the  hunt  for  new  ones.  Nobody  controlled  my  reading,  and  not  all 
the  books  I  read  were  for  my  age.  When  Sima  came  home  for  vacations,  she  always 
brought  suitcases  full  of  books,  and  I  was  the  first  to  lay  my  hands  on  them.  Once  we 
had  a  fight  about  “Anna  Karenina”.  Sima  wanted  to  read  it,  but  I  was  already  reading  it. 
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She  was  furious  because  this  book  was  not  for  a  &  year  old.  I  disagreed.  When  my 
father  (who  was  illiterate  in  Polish)  found  out  about  our  fight,  he  asked  Sima  what  the 
shouting  was  about  and  why  couldn’t  the  child  (me)  read  it  first?  He  said  that  I  already 
began  and  to  let  me  finish  and  then  she  could  have  it!?!  My  sister  was  mad  at  me,  and 
I,  without  any  scruples,  enjoyed  my  victory.  Nasty  girl. 

I  now  had  a  gentile  girlfriend  named  Yosia  from  Sionna  in  school.  She  was  quiet 
like  a  mouse  and  very  amiable.  I  did  not  understand  why  she  befriended  me;  only  later  I 
found  out  that  she  was  an  outcast  from  her  own  people  because  her  father  was 
mentally  ill.  In  our  times  and  area,  this  was  a  stigma  which  innocent  children  had  to 
carry  for  their  parents.  People  avoided  them  like  the  plague. 

Passover  was  a  special  holiday  for  the  Jews  and  it  was  for  us,  also.  The 
preparations  began  at  the  end  of  winter,  when  Father  made  the  Passover  wine  from  dry 
raisins  for  the  holidays.  Then,  Mother  cleaned  the  entire  house,  painted  the  walls,  and 
took  out  the  beds  and  other  things  to  the  yard  to  air  out.  The  children  got  new  clothes, 
shoes  and  were  washed  in  a  big  wooden  barrel  all  together. 

Passover  dishes  were  brought  down  from  the  attic,  all  new  with  colourful  wine 
glasses  and  cutlery.  Father  brought  a  huge  wooden  box  of  matzos  from  Kolushin. 
Mother,  the  great  cook,  prepared  all  the  delicious  meals:  the  charoses,  saltwater  eggs, 
gefilte  fish,  chicken  soup  with  matzo  balls,  meat,  tzimmes,  campot  and  sponge  cake. 

We  sat  at  the  table  with  the  burning  candles,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Sima 
and  Marysia  on  the  Warsaw  bus.  Such  a  joyful  reunion,  we  were  so  happy  to  see  each 
other.  Now  the  family  gathered  for  Seder.  Father,  the  king,  sat  on  a  pillow  and  read  the 
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whole  Haggadah  and  we  could  not  wait  to  begin  eating.  But,  he  would  read  it  to  the 
end,  and  often  I  fell  asleep  waiting. 

Passover  was  our  favourite  holiday.  Our  guests  stayed  all  eight  days,  and  we 
cherished  the  time  we  spent  together.  Mother  cooked  Passover  meals,  people  came  in 
and  out,  and  everybody  knew  how  hospitable  my  parents  were  and  how  good  the  food 
was. 

But,  everything  has  an  end,  and  after  our  guests  left  for  Warsaw,  we  were  again 
alone,  and  everything  returned  to  the  old  routine. 

We  went  back  to  school.  The  one  lesson  we  were  free  from  learning  was 
religion.  The  (cleric)  ordered  the  Jews  out,  and  we  waited  in  the  hall  for  the  end  of 
the  lesson.  The  Priest  was  a  very  fat  man,  known  for  his  sermons  against  the  Jews, 
and  we  felt  his  animosity.  He  played  the  role  of  a  saintly  man  of  God,  celibate,  not 
married,  except  he  was  living  with  his  devoted  housekeeper... Such  hypocrisy.  I  think 
such  people  try  to  divert  attention  from  themselves  and  their  sins  so  they  barked  at 
others.  Anyway,  I  did  not  accept  any  religion;  I  especially  did  not  like  religious  fanatics. 
Now,  after  the  war,  I  am  strictly  Jewish,  but  not  religious. 

Dark  Clouds  on  the  Horizon 

When  Sima  came  home  in  1939  for  summer  vacation,  we  did  not  know  that  it 
would  be  the  last  summer  of  peace  and  happiness.  Now  Hitler  threatened  Poland,  and 
everybody  was  worried  about  what  would  happen.  It  was  a  tumultuous  summer.  Our 
life  at  home  had  not  changed,  but  dark  clouds  hung  above  our  heads.  Hitler  demanded 
the  Dancig  corridor,  but  Poland  refused.  We  sang  patriotic  songs  in  school  like: 

’’Nobody  can  scare  us,  nobody  can  hurt  when  Marshall  Smigly  Rydz  is  with  us.” 
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The  harcers  (boy  scouts)  sang  even  bolder  songs: 

“Isn’t  it  exciting  when  the  bombs  exploded 

And  the  earth  trembled  .  .  . 

And  if  somebody  doesn’t  like  it 

Let  him  go  to  hell!” 

Very  soon,  when  the  bombs  really  did  explode,  they  came  to  their  senses,  and  it 
was  not  exciting. 

My  eldest  sister  turned  into  a  beautiful  lady,  with  huge  black  eyes,  charming  and 
shy.  The  rumours  that  Lazar’s  daughter  is  piekna  (in  Polish  “beautiful”)  drew  some 
attention  and  visits  to  take  a  look,  but  she  would  often  jump  out  the  window  to  the 
garden  to  avoid  curiosity.  She  was  shy. 

Our  house  was  located  by  ih^  the  main  road  to  Warsaw.  The  traffic  was 
dense  and  people  with  money  began  to  leave  Warsaw  for  the  country;  some 
immigrated. 


(93  9  -  War 

Friday,  September  1,  1939.  Germany  attacked  Poland.  Suddenly,  planes  were 
above  us  dropping  bombs.  We  ran  out  of  the  house,  and  dispersed  in  all  directions. 
For  some  reason  I  found  myself  under  a  bush  in  our  orchard,  and  a  bomb  exploded 
nearly  scaring  me  to  death.  People  ran,  covered  their  faces  and  shouted,  “Gas,  gas!” 
But,  it  was  not  gas;  it  was  the  road,  where  crowds  of  civilians  and  armies  marched  to 
the  east,  being  bombed.  My  pious  Bube  was  running  around  a  haystack  with  a  couple 
of  soldiers,  she  forgot  about  her  ailments;  she  was  ahead  of  them. 
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We  gathered  together,  after  the  planes  left,  all  alive  and  scared.  The  crowds  of 
refugees  made  our  well  dry,  there  was  no  more  water.  Father  decided  to  leave  the 
house  to  go  to  a  farmer  friend  who  lived  about  a  mile  off  the  road.  His  name  was 
Kukus. 

We  found  refuge  in  his  barn,  and  Uncle  Mordechai’s  family  joined  us.  The 
bombing  went  on  for  about  a  week.  It  was  hard  to  endure  the  constant  air  attacks,  the 
bombs  left  deep  craters  around  us,  the  noise  was  deafening,  the  fear  great. 

There,  in  the  barn,  we  had  a  few  relatives  who  stayed  with  us  for  a  while.  One 
was  the  husband  of  Mother’s  sister  Mindle,  Benjamin  from  Warsaw.  He  was  so  panicky 
and  tearful  when  the  bombing  went  on,  that  the  children  were  surprised  at  how  a  grown 
up  man  behaved  so  hysterically,  and  cried  like  a  baby.  Soon  he  left,  to  look  for  safety. 

The  other  relative  was  Father’s  nephew  Henrik,  the  son  of  Uncle  Isaak,  who  a 
few  years  before  immigrated  to  Palestine  with  his  family.  Nobody  missed  Aunt  Pearl. 

Henrik  was  tall,  blonde  with  blue  eyes,  and  a  spoiled  brat  to  the  core.  When  they 
came  to  Bojmie  to  say  goodbye,  he  was  around  twelve  years  old  and  did  a  horrible  thing 
to  our  little  kittens  our  cat  had.  With  a  stick,  he  poked  out  their  eyes  and  killed  them. 
Later,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  visited  Warsaw  and  without  his  parents’  blessing, 
married  a  twenty-seven  year  old  woman  named  Stefa.  He  wanted  to  take  her  to 
Palestine.  When  the  war  began,  he  and  his  new  wife  ran  from  Warsaw.  Where  did  they 
go?  To  Bojmie.  They  found  us  in  this  barn  and  joined  our  family.  He  was  born  a  jerk, 
and  nobody  liked  him,  especially  Sima  -  she  despised  him.  But,  he  was  not  stupid. 

After  a  few  weeks,  he  left  us  and  smuggled  himself  and  Stefa  to  Romania.  I  do  not  know 
how,  but  they  reached  Palestine  in  1940!  A  miracle. 
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Anyway,  after  a  week  of  bombing,  the  Germans  came.  We  heard  them  pass 
nearby;  they  stopped  at  the  next  farm  where  a  few  Poles  hid  in  a  ditch.  They  asked 
them  one  word,  “Jude?”  The  Poles  knew  perfectly  well  what  they  meant,  and  they 
pushed  out  the  only  Jew,  Jankiel,  a  thirty  year  old  mechanic  with  golden  hands  who  had 
been  born  with  them  and  had  gone  to  school  with  them  in  Bojmie.  The  Nazi’s  shot  him 
on  the  spot.,. 


The  Occupation 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Afraid  to  stay  longer  in  the  barn,  we  decided  to  walk  to  a  remote  village  -  Galki, 
where  distant  relatives  lived.  We  did  not  carry  anything  with  us,  and  only  I  clutched  a 
prayer  book.  I  still  believed  that  God  would  protect  us.  My  family  was  amazed  at  my 
sudden  religious  fervour  but  thought  that  maybe  God  would  listen  to  a  child’s  prayer  and 
protect  us  from  the  devil  -  who  knew? 

In  Galki,  we  lived  with  the  Rotbards,  a  family  of  five  -  parents,  two  young  men 
and  a  girl  Sima’s  age  named  Belcia.  They  lived  like  all  the  farmers  around  them,  in  a 
simple  lifestyle  and  they  welcomed  us  warmly.  The  Germans  hadn’t  reached  this 
remote  place  yet,  but  the  village  overflowed  with  city  folks  who  had  the  same  idea  as  us, 
to  stay  away  from  the  occupants.  But,  sooner  or  later,  we  had  to  return  home.  A  week 
later,  with  trepidation,  we  went  back  to  Bojmie. 

It  was  the  middle  of  September,  and  time  to  continue  school.  The  next  day, 
Chd\/a  and  I  went  to  school.  Here  we  had  another  surprise.  The  school  principal,  Pan 
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Ziemba,  told  us  to  go  back  home.  We  were  not  allowed  to  attend  school  because  we 
were  Jewish.  Period. 

This  was  a  hard  blow  to  us  because  we  wanted  to  study  and  we  liked  school.  I 
think  this  was  the  first  German  measure  against  the  Jews,  Jewish  children.  After  that, 
there  were  so  many  orders,  restrictions,  not  a  day  passed  without  some  bad  news.  We 
could  not  have  a  store,  Father  could  not  make  a  living  anymore  as  a  cattle  dealer,  we 
had  to  wear  the  armbands  with  the  star  of  David,  and  we  also  had  to  hang  outside  the 
front  of  the  house  a  big  Mogen  David  so  we  were  not  mistaken  with  the  gentiles.  There 
was  no  end  of  the  rules  and  restrictions  against  us. 

Father  was  home  now,  and  Mother  was  the  provider  with  her  sewing  (also  illegal) 
and  baked  bread  for  the  black  market  and  the  smugglers  who  came  from  Warsaw  to 
buy  and  sell  there.  Everything  you  did  was  punishable,  but  we  had  to  eat. 

Sima  learned  to  knit  sweaters  and  helped  Mother.  Suddenly,  life  was  changing. 
Germans  came  to  search  our  house  and  harassed  us  so  often  that  the  dogs  stopped 
barking  at  them.  They  looked  for  guns,  radios,  valuables  and  food. 

Unfortunately,  Father’s  gun  was  registered  and  he  had  to  succumb  it  to  the  police 
in  the  first  days  of  the  war.  A  couple  of  years  later  we  dreamed  of  owning  that  gun,  but 
we  did  not  have  it. 

The  rumours  around  were  always  bad,  and  never  good.  The  killing,  beating  and 
robbing  of  the  Jews  was  an  everyday  event. 

The  winter  of  1939-1940  was  a  cold  winter,  especially  when  we  could  not  buy 
coal  for  heat.  We  spent  time  in  the  kitchen  where  the  wood  stove  burned,  and  gave  us 
the  warmth  we  needed. 
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My  sister  Sima  tried  to  do  my  schooling,  but  it  did  not  go  well.  With  a  real 
teacher,  I  never  dreamed  of  arguing,  but  with  my  sister,  I  voiced  my  own  opinion  and 
she  got  tired  of  such  a  rebellious  student  and  our  lessons  ended. 

My  passion  for  reading  makes  me  do  things  to  get  books  that  I  normally  would 
not  do.  I  went  to  my  former  teacher,  Pani  Mernicka  and  begged  her  to  lend  me  some 
books  from  the  school  library.  She  succumbed  to  my  pleas,  and  I  was  able  to  read  such 
contraband  as  Montgomery:  j  “Anne  of  Green  Gables”.  I  was  absolutely  charmed 
with  the  characters  and  Canadian  ways  of  life.  I  also  loved  the  “Secret  Garden”  and 

A 

many  Polish  classics  such  as  Sienkievitz  trilogy,  Reymonts,  “Peasants  Zeromski, 
Orzeshkova  Eliza  and  many  others. 

The  other  source  of  books  was  the  estate  of  the  landowner  Pan  Miodynsky.  This 
family  was  the  gentry  of  the  area  and  owned  a  big  estate,  forests,  etc.  They  didn’t 
refuse  to  lend  books  to  us  Jews  from  Bojmie,  as  long  as  I  went  with  my  sister  Sima.  In 
this  way,  in  1940  I  read  a  few  books  of  A.  Cronin,  “Castle  Broudi”,  “The  Stars  Look 
Down”  and  many  American  Hollywood  thrillers.  My  books  helped  me  to  forget  the 
present  and  they  gave  me  an  escape  from  reality. 

It  was  a  very  cold  winter  in  1940.  The  entire  family  was  home  around  the  kitchen 
stove.  Mother  sewed,  Sima  knitted  and  I  learned  how  to  knit.  So  did  my  sister  Chava. 
Father  was  home,  unable  to  earn  a  living  with  the  German  restrictions  against  the  Jews, 
so  he  was  doing  many  chores  around  the  house,  mostly  keeping  us  warm. 

Everybody  around  hoped  that  this  war  madness  soon  would  come  to  an  end  and 
the  Nazis  would  disappear  into  thin  air  like  a  bad  dream. 
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Life  went  on,  some  people  even  married.  At  the  end  of  1939,  Marysia  married 
her  fiance  Mietek  Zimler  in  Warsaw.  He  was  a  professional,  a  very  intelligent  man  with 
a  big  nose. 

We  could  not  attend  the  wedding.  I  drew  a  picture  for  them,  where  there  was  a 
table  with  guests  sitting  around  it.  At  the  head  of  the  table  were  the  bride  and  groom 
and  I  placed  myself  next  to  Marysia,  the  bride. 

When  the  ghetto  in  Warsaw  was  established  in  1940,  Marysia  moved  there  with 
her  husband  Mietek. 

One  of  our  neighbours,  the  daughter  of  glazier  Golda,  married  a  guy  from 
Kolushin.  We  were  invited  to  go.  Among  the  guests  was  a  pretty  young  woman  from 
Kolushin  named  Nela  and  she  noticed  my  sister  Sima. 

Home  in  Kolushin,  she  told  her  younger  brother,  nineteen-year-old  Mojshe 
Luxemburg,  about  this  pretty  girl  she  met  at  the  wedding.  The  guy  was  curious  and  was 
not  lazy  to  take  a  trip  to  Bojmie  to  check  her  out.  He  was  tall  and  handsome,  an  heir  of 
a  prominent  family  in  the  city.  He  could  sing  beautifully.  I  remember  one  song  from  his 
repertoire: 

“They  take  everything  from  me 

Now  poor  and  lonely 

Wandering  days  and  nights 

Starving  and  hunted 

Do  I  not  have  a  heart  like  others? 

Do  I  have  not  a  right  to  live? 

Why  should  my  fate  be  so  miserable?” 

When  he  sang,  people  gathered  under  the  window  to  listen. 
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My  sister  was  not  yet  sixteen  years  old,  but  their  friendship  blossomed.  He 
became  a  regular  visitor  to  Bojmie,  and  when  he  came  to  our  house,  he  always  kissed 
Sima’s  and  Mother’s  hands  which  was  the  Polish  fashion.  I  was  ten  years  old  and 
under  the  influence  of  many  romantic  books.  I  enjoyed  watching  the  young  couple,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  see,  they  were  so  innocent,  they  only  talked  and  looked  at  each 
other.., 

We,  the  youngsters  still  kept  together  and,  like  always,  gathered  at  our  place  to 
play  or  to  exchange  rumours,  which  were  wild.  Tojve  was  our  political  commentator  at 
twelve  years;  he  even  made  adults  listen  to  him. 

Hana  and  Abram  who  were  my  maternal  grandparents,  settled  permanently  in 
our  house.  They  occupied  the  front  room  where  the  store  was  previously.  Now  we 
were  a  family  of  seven.  My  aunties,  Mother’s  sisters  Marjanka  and  Luba,  also  ran  from 
Warsaw  and  settled  nearby  and  made  a  meagre  living  by  serving  the  farmers,  and 
spent  most  of  the  time  in  our  house.  Luba  and  her  niece,  Sima,  are  best  friends 
because  they  are  only  a  few  years  apart. 

At  the  end  of  1940,  a  German  Garrison  settled  in  our  former  school,  and  even 
they  are  the  Wermacht,  they  do  not  miss  a  chance  to  harass  the  few  Jews  in  Bojmie. 
They  ordered  us  to  wear  armbands,  a  Mogen  David  had  to  hang  on  the  front  wall  of 
every  Jewish  house.  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  walk  on  the  sidewalks  so  they  had  to 
walk  in  the  middle  of  the  streets  and  take  off  their  hat  if  they  seen  a  German. 

The  Gestapo  often  raided  the  Jewish  homes,  and  looked  for  items  that  were 
forbidden  to  Jews.  They  did  these  raids  mostly  on  Jewish  holidays  or  Shabbat.  Sure, 
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not  all  the  soldiers  were  Nazis,  but  they  were  silent,  even  they  do  not  approve  of  the 
Gestapo  methods. 

One  of  them  even  fell  in  love  with  my  pretty  Aunt  Marjanka.  It  was  strictly 
plotonic,  but  the  Gestapo  put  their  foot  down.  I  do  not  know  what  they  did  to  Kurt,  but  I 
know  that  they  burst  into  Marjanka’s  flat  and  scared  her  to  death  while  threatening  to 
put  her  in  a  concentration  camp.  After  that,  she  was  afraid  to  even  look  in  their 
direction. 

That  winter,  out  of  sheer  boredom,  I  began  to  write  poetry.  I  usually  wrote  for  a 
special  occasion  such  as  somebody’s  birthday.  I  loved  to  be  praised  as  a  poet  in  the 
family.  Sometimes  I  even  put  political  meaning  like: 

“The  dust  and  rumbling  on  the  road 

Our  enemies  moving  east 

Hate  and  destruction  on  the  way 

How  to  escape  from  them?” 

I  wanted  desperately  to  study  and  my  mother  made  a  deal  with  a  refuge  teacher 
to  give  me  lessons  illegally  in  her  home.  Her  husband  hated  Jews  and  I  was  only  able 
to  visit  her  when  she  was  alone. 

Once  she  told  me  to  write  an  essay  about  autumn.  I  took  the  task  seriously  even 
though  it  seemed  like  an  innocent  subject.  I  let  my  imagination  loose  and  wrote  what 
was  in  my  heart.  Doom,  fear  of  the  future,  premonitions  without  hope  .  .  . 

I  think  most  Jews  felt  this  way,  only  as  a  child,  I  expressed  myself  in  a  very 
mature  way  and  the  teacher  was  stunned.  It  was  my  last  lesson  as  the  teacher  refused 
to  deal  with  Jews. 
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In  many  cities,  ghettos  were  established,  first  of  all  in  Warsaw.  My  parents  sent 
a  few  food  parcels  to  Marysia,  but  soon  it  was  forbidden. 

One  day,  Father  fell  ill  and  without  a  doctor,  we  knew  he  had  typhoid.  We  had  to 
hide  him  in  the  back  room  so  nobody  except  the  family  knew  about  it. 

We  were  isolated,  only  Mother  attended  to  him  and  without  medication,  he 
struggled  with  the  deadly  disease  for  a  month,  and  then  finally  recovered. 

The  Germans  often  used  a  cure  for  a  sick  Jew.  They  shot  him.  From  their  point 
of  view  this  was  a  very  radical  action. 

Because  our  house  was  located  on  the  road  Brest-Litowsk-Warsaw,  and  it  was 
the  way  to  the  Soviets,  crowds  of  refugee  Jews  were  moving  to  the  east,  trying  to 

escape  from  the  Germany  _ ,  to  Russia.  They  always  stopped  at  our  place  for  a 

meal  or  shelter  on  their  way. 

They  moved  day  and  night  and  nobody  was  turned  away  or  refused  a  meal. 
Uncle  Mordechai  lived  across  the  street  and  never  opened  the  door  of  his  house.  He 
sent  them  to  us. 

Our  home  was  always  hospitable,  but  what  we  endured  that  year,  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Russian-German  war  was  a  nightmare,  day  and  night. 

My  mother  cooked  soup  all  day  to  feed  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people. 
Entire  families  with  dirty  children,  exhausted,  spread  out  on  our  floor,  all  strangers  and 
the  smell  of  unwashed  bodies  was  overwhelming. 

Why  didn’t  my  parents  go  this  route?  The  refuge  Jews  thought  maybe  they 
would  be  safe  in  Russia  and  would  be  spared.  Father,  however,  was  afraid  to  move  to 
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the  unknown,  to  leave  his  home^simply  to  risk.  The  main  reason  was  he  believed  that 
the  war  would  end  and  had  hope  for  the  future. 

Jews  ran  from  the  Germans  to  the  Russian  side,  but  not  everybody  succeeded. 
Many  perished,  were  killed  by  the  Germans  or  by  the  Russians  or  by  the  Polish  bands 
and  “quids”  that  robbed  the  defenceless  victims. 

One  of  them  was  my  seventeen-year-old  cousin  David  from  Kolushin,  a  very 
talented  boy.  The  border  was  closing  and  many  young  Jews  did  not  want  to  turn  back 
so  they  jumped  in  the  Bug  River  and  tried  to  swim  across  to  the  Russians.  Both  sides 
were  shooting  these  helpless  targets;  David  drowned. 

In  1941,  the  roads  swarmed  with  the  German  military,  tanks,  trucks;  all  kinds  of 
military  staff  and  their  troops.  Day  and  night  we  could  hear  the  rumbling  and  choked  in 
the  thick  dust.  Our  house  shook  and  we  tried  to  keep  inside  because  our  Mogen  David 
on  the  front  irritated  them  to  the  point  they  shook  their  fists,  pointed  guns  and  screamed 
obscenities  to  us  children  if  we  were  outside. 

So,  we  kept  to  our  backyard  so  that  we  would  not  be  exposed,  but  everybody 
guessed  right,  the  Germans  were  going  against  the  Russians;  a  new  calamity. 

Some  troops  stopped  for  rest  and  took  over  our  yard  with  field  kitchens,  soldiers 
and  guns.  To  our  surprise,  the  ferocious  dog  Bujan  behaved  like  a  lamb  with  the 
soldiers.  We  couldn’t  believe  he  would  let  them  pat  him  and  he  never  barked.  What  a 
traitor!  Or,  maybe  it  was  the  dog’s  intuition  -  better  to  obey  the  occupants.  Anyway, 
our  intuition  told  us  to  keep  inside  the  house,  not  to  venture  out. 
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The  traffic  was  so  intense  on  the  road  that  we  had  to  wait  hours  to  cross  the 


street.  One  day  my  sister  Cha0va  was  coming  home  from  the  pasture  across  the  street 
with  our  cow  and  she  was  stuck  on  the  other  side,  unable  to  come  home. 

When  we  heard  the  sounds  of  heavy  guns  rumbling  in  the  east  on  June  21 ,  1941, 
we  knew  what  was  going  on.  We  only  hoped  that  the  Russians  would  move  to  the  west, 
but  that  was  not  the  case. 

After  a  few  days  we  didn’t  hear  the  sounds  of  the  battle  any  more.  The  Germans 
were  victorious!  The  Jews  were  very  disappointed.  After  two  years  of  the  German 
occupation,  the  Jews  didn’t  have  any  illusions  about  them,  but  even  they  couldn’t 
foresee  the  scale  of  the  extermination,  the  whole  destruction  of  a  nation  that  would  soon 
be  gone.  So,  we  were  not  in  a  festive  mood,  the  future  looked  grim  for  us. 

But,  we  were  still  lived  in  our  home  and  the  family  was  irvtact.  Even  with  my 
father  not  working,  Mother  and  Sima  put  food  on  our  table  with  their  skills  and  craft. 
Mother  sewed,  Sima  knitted  and  our  garden  supplied  us  with  vegetables.  We  still  had  a 
cow,  goat  and  chickens. 

Speaking  of  the  goat.  This  was  a  devil  of  a  goat  with  an  odd  personality  and  as 
cunning  as  a  mobster.  First  of  all  it  was  a  thief.  Usually,  bread  that  was  taken  from  the 
oven  was  put  in  the  storage  room  to  cool  off.  Sure,  the  great  smells  of  fresh  bread  lured 
the  goat  to  quietly  steal  into  the  storage  room  (how  he  opened  the  hatch  we’ll  never 
know)  and  gobbled  everything  in  sight.  The  goat  acted  so  fast  that  if  somebody  wanted 
to  save  the  bread,  it  was  impossible  to  catch  him. 

He  also  robbed  our  vegetable  garden,  even  though  the  gate  was  locked.  After 
his  rampage,  he  only  left  a  mess. 
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It  was  not  that  we  didn’t  feed  this  devil.  We  took  turns  every  day  to  take  it  on  a 
long  chain  to  the  pasture.  So  we  would  not  be  bored  while  we  held  the  other  end  of  the 
chain,  we  took  a  book  to  read  while  the  goat  was  nibblencj  We  enjoyed  reading  until  a 
sharp  pain  on  our  bare  feet  would  make  us  jump  in  the  air  screaming  loudly.  The  goat 
would  circle  around  us  for  some  time  and  then  the  beast  would  suddenly  pull  on  the 
chain,  and  there  we  were,  jumping  to  the  sky! 

Like  we  didn’t  have  enough  of  our  own  problems,  Moishe  (Mariam)  the  fiddler  was 
always  in  the  picture.  He  came  and  went,  sometimes  not  leaving  us  for  long  periods. 
We  all  despised  him,  the  parasite,  but  nothing  could  deter  him.  He  didn’t  have  any 
scruples  about  anything.  He  never  even  mentioned  his  four  starving  children  in  the 
Siedfje  ghetto.  But,  one  of  his  wives  found  out  that  he  was  boarding  in  Bojmie  and  one 
day  sent  us  her  nine  year  old  daughter2issele  and  frankly  told  my  parents  that  if  they 
could  feed  her  good  for  nothing  father,  then  feed  his  daughter,  too.  And  she  left.  Sure, 
my  parents  took  in  the  child  for  a  few  months  until  she  was  sent  back  to  her  mother  by 
deportation. 

OurZdida,  a  great  handyman,  tried  to  contribute  something  for  their  upkeep  but 
unfortunately  it  turned  against  him.  A  Polish  farmer  came  with  his  horse  to  my  Zaida  to 
have  him  change  the  horseshoes.  After  the  work  was  finished,  the  farmer  refused  to 
pay  for  the  job.  Instead,  he  ran  to  the  Germans  to  complain  that  the  Jews  dared  to  ask 
for  payment.  He  brought  with  him  an  old  German  Gendarme  with  a  whip  and  he 
whipped  my  old  Zaida  in  front  of  us.  When  Bube  tried  to  shield  Zaida,  the  German 
kicked  her  so  viciously  that  she  fell  on  her  back  and  was  bedridden  for  a  few  weeks 
afterwards. 
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For  some  reason,  the  Gendarme  explained  his  actions  to  Sima.  He  told  her  he 
knew  how  to  deal  with  Jewish  swindlers... The  Pole  enjoyed  himself,  then  left  with  the 
horse.  Free  service. 

Zaida  didn’t  work  anymore  after  that,  but  his  and  Bube’s  praying  increased.  They 
were  so  pious. 

The  Jews  hoped  that  the  Germans  would  be  so  busy  with  the  new  war  in  Russia, 
that  maybe  they  would  leave  the  Jews  alone.  But,  the  victors  had  enough  time  to  solve 
the  Jewish  problem  .  .  .  the  final  solution. 

Many  rural  Jews,  who  lived  for  centuries  in  their  villages,  were  suddenly  deported 
to  the  big  city  ghettos,  destitute. 

The  situation  in  the  ghettos  worsened  with  this  influx  of  destitute  Jews  from  the 
vicinity.  Hunger,  typhoid,  no  place  to  go  or  stay,  overcrowding  conditions,  without  any 
sanitary  rules  decimated  the  ghettos. 

We  considered  ourselves  still  free  although  we  lived  in  constant  fear  of 
deportation;  the  word  “resettlement”  was  always  on  our  minds.  Only  a  miracle  could 
spare  us  the  fate  of  other  Jews.  Still,  we  did  not  suspect  the  final  “solution”  the 
annihilation  of  people. 

One  day,  a  couple  of  Jewish  boys  in  dirty  rags  came  to  our  place  for  food.  After 
they  ate,  they  told  us  a  horrible  story  about  a  concentration  camp  from  which  they 
escaped,  the  conditions  and  the  killings.  We  looked  at  them  in  disbelief.  Was  it 
possible  to  condemn  a  whole  people  only  because  of  their  race? 

They  left  us  in  gloom  and  silence.  It  was  the  fall  of  1941  and  like  every  year,  we 
bought  potatoes  for  the  winter,  wood  for  heating  and  other  produce  to  survive  the 
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winter.  Unfortunately,  this  winter  was  destined  to  be  different  from  other  winters.  We 
hoped  that  a  miracle  would  save  us  from  the  killing,  murderous  Nazis  -  like  the 
Allies,  the  second  front,  the  Russians  will  push  them  back..,. 

Deportation 

Our  turn  came  in  November  1941.  The  Poles  around  knew  of  our  imminent 
deportation,  but  they  kept  it  secret  from  us  so  that  we  had  no  time  to  prepare,  to  hide 
our  possessions,  our  livestock. 

Early  in  the  morning,  SS  surrounded  our  house  and  we  were  given  half  an  hour 
with  strict  orders  of  what  we  could  take  and  what  we  had  to  leave  behind.  A  horse  and 
wagon  waited  outside  with  a  Pole  driver. 

The  shock  and  panic  was  overwhelming.  How  can  you  choose  in  half  an  hour 
what  is  most  important  of  all  you  have  accumulated  over  your  life  when  everything  is 
important? 

The  SS  followed  our  every  step,  and  forbade  us  to  take  what  we  wanted  and 
needed.  For  an  example,  Sima  wanted  to  take  her  fiddle,  they  told  her  she  couldn’t  but 
our  “good”  neighbours  were  free  to  drag  anything  they  wanted  from  our  yard,  stable  and 
house.  The  looting  began  right  away,  they  were  all  ready  to  grab,  right  before  our  eyes. 

Our  destination  was  the  ghetto  in  Wengrow,  thirty  kilometres  away.  It  was  a  cold 
and  rainy  November  day  when  our  procession  (Uncle  Mordechai’s  family,  too)  moved 
away  from  Bojmie  for  the  last  time,  with  the  Germans  escorting  us.  We  passed  villages 
we  knew  too  well  and  saw  how  peaceful  the  Polish  farmers  lived  on  their  farms.  We 
couldn’t  believe  that  yesterday  we  were  in  our  home,  and  today  we  were  homeless. 
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From  our  wagon  we  looked  at  the  chimneys  with  smoke  rising  to  the  sky  and  we 
knew  they  were  cooking  their  evening  meals.  Mothers  called  their  children  inside,  dogs 
barked,  the  cattle  came  from  the  pastures  to  their  stables  and  dusk  had  fallen.  We 
moved  in  the  darkness  and  our  moods  were  dark,  too. 

The  young  SS  noticed  Sima,  who  covered  herself  with  a  rug  against  the  drizzle 
and  they  joked  “Sheine  ougeri'  (“Don’t  hide  your  beautiful  eyes”).  She  didn’t 
respond. 

Ghetto  Wengrov 

Late  that  night  we  arrived  in  the  ghetto  of  Wengrov  and  were  unloaded  at  the 
Synagogue,  which  was  full  of  deportees.  We  settled  on  the  stone  floor  for  the  night,  but 
nobody  could  sleep.  The  children  were  crying,  the  buzz  of  voices  never  stopped. 
Everybody  was  worried  and  frightened. 

The  next  day,  a  member  of  the  city’s  Judenrat  came  to  tell  us  that  some  housing 
would  be  found  and  everybody  would  be  settled.  Right,  in  the  evening  we  were  “settled” 
with  another  family  in  a  cold,  tiny  attic  room  where  we  slept  on  the  floor  huddled 
together. 

It  was  a  devastating  feeling  to  be  robbed  of  your  home,  your  possessions,  and 
your  dignity.  To  go  from  making  your  own  choices  to  be  pushed  in  a  place  which  was 
not  habitable  until  now,  with  strangers. 

Zaida  came  with  us,  but  Bube  was  left  with  Marjanka  and  Luba.  Since  they  did 
not  have  their  own  house,  they  were  ordered  to  move  to  a  village,  not  far  away,  in  the 
area  of  Galki  where  Jews  were  still  permitted  to  live.  There  were  a  few  other  remote 
villages  whose  turn  came  a  few  months  later. 
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The  family  of  Uncle  Mordechai  was  also  brought  to  the  ghetto  and  a  few  days 
later,  he  had  a  stroke  and  died.  My  father  was  the  only  one  at  his  funeral.  It  was  bitterly 
cold  and  hard  to  dig  a  grave. 

Food  and  medications  were  scarce  in  the  ghetto  and  the  overw^l^^g  and  poor 
sanitary  conditions  were  the  cause  of  the  epidemic  of  typhoid  or  “spotted  typhus”. 
People  were  dying  around  us  like  flies.  Almost  every  family  had  sickness  in  their  midst, 
and  many  were  in  mourning. 

The  first  to  fall  sick  was  our  Zaida,  but  his  strong  constitution  overcame  the 
illness  and  after  a  few  weeks,  he  recovered. 

Next  was  my  sister  Cha  va.  She  had  chills  and  a  high  fever,  and  red  spots  over 
her  body.  We  made  a  bunk  in  the  corner  of  the  attic  where  all  the  sick  laid.  At  night,  we 
took  turns  to  check  if  they  were  still  alive.  After  Cha  va  got  better,  it  was  my  turn. 

I  got  the  chills,  high  fever  and  the  red  spots.  No  medication  was  available.  I  was 
delirious,  burning  in  the  corner  of  the  attic  and  my  family  checked  at  night  to  make  sure  I 
was  still  alive.  After  a  week  of  high  fever  came  the  crisis  and  at  night,  when  my  sister 
Cha  va  checked  on  me,  I  recognized  her  and  even  complained  that  she  scared  me.  I 
asked  her  to  get  me  some  galareta  (jelly),  which  was  not  obtainable  in  the  hungry 
ghetto.  While  we  recovered,  we  were  so  ravenous  for  food  it  became  a  big  problem. 

Some  Poles  still  had  access  to  the  closed  ghetto.  It  was  in  this  way  Sima  was 
able  to  get  a  few  clients  and  knit  them  sweaters,  and  in  return,  they  paid  with  food  and 
produce. 

Even  as  busy  as  what  she  was,  she  made  some  friends  with  the  young  Jewish 
intelligence,  and  was  welcomed  when  they  gathered  to  discuss  politics,  literature  and 
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the  Jewish  situation.  She  always  took  her  knitting  with  her,  and  life  went  on.  Even  in 
these  conditions,  youth  fell  in  love,  and  she  had  a  few  marriage  propositions.  She  was 
seventeen  years  old. 

One  serious  candidate,  a  doctor  from  Loot  came  officially  to  my  parents  to  ask 
for  the  hand  of  their  daughter.  My  father  was  so  confused  because  it  was  not  the  time 
to  marry,  not  the  right  time  for  such  a  thing,that  he  refused,  mumbling  something  to  the 
effect  that  Sima  didn’t  even  own  a  decent  coat.>-  After,  we  laughed  at  his  refusal,  but  my 
mother  liked  the  candidate  for  a  son-in-law. 

Meanwhile,  ChaJva  and  I  made  friends  of  our  own.  Downstairs,  the  children  of 
the  owners  of  the  house  befriended  us  and  we  spent  time  in  their  place,  which  was 
much  better  than  ours.  In  some  ways,  to  be  only  with  Jews  had  some  advantages 
because  at  least  nobody  called  us  names  or  beat  us  because  we  were  Jews. 

When  the  Germans  arrived  in  the  ghetto,  there  was  fear,  abuse,  corruption  and 
what  we  heard  going  on  in  other  cities  doesn’t  give  us  much  hope  for  the  future. 

The  ghetto,  with  all  its  problems,  lived  like  the  song  said: 

“Life  is  not  fair,  instead  up,  I  fall  down 

Yesterday  exiled,  today  suffering. 

I  can’t  think  what  tomorrow  will  bring, 

So  what’s  the  use  to  worry  about  tomorrow? 

To  looSEmy  present,  whatever  it  is? 

What  the  use  to  cry  about  the  past? 

The  past  will  never  come  back  .  .  . 

Lets  enjoy  the  little  we  have  today 

Because  yesterday  is  already  gone. 

A  tomorrow?  Tomorrow  .  .  .  nobody  knows  .  .  .” 
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At  the  end  of  December,  it  was  Sima’s  seventeenth  birthday.  I  wrote  a  poem  for 
her,  the  only  gift  she  got.  I  wrote: 

“Today  you  are  seventeen 

I  wish  you  will  celebrate  one  hundred  and  seventeen! 

We  lost  our  childhood  home, 

We  lost  our  family  nest, 

Only  memories  are  left 

Let’s  hope  for  the  best!” 

My  sister  took  my  poem  to  show  to  her  friends  and  they  had  another  subject  to 
discuss  -  “Children  of  the  Ghetto”. 

This  was  a  very  intelligent  group  of  young  people  and  I  wondered  how  easily  my 
sister  was  accepted;  she  fit  in  at  once. 

After  the  typhoid,  our  hair  fell  out  and  our  appetite  increased.  We  were 
ravenous,  always  hungry. 


Escape  from  the  Ghetto 

My  parents  were  looking  for  a  way  to  escape  from  the  ghetto.  We  were  informed 
that  Jews  were  still  allowed  to  live  in  the  village  of  Galki,  and  our  distant  relatives  lived 
there.  Father  decided  to  go  there  and  investigate  to  find  out  if  it  was  true.  One  night  he 
escaped  from  the  ghetto  and  went  to  Galki.  Soon,  we  got  a  message  from  him  that  he 
was  sending  a  horse  and  wagon  for  us. 

One  winter  night  he  arrived  with  a  sleigh.  We  loaded  what  we  could  fast  and 
luckily  stole  out  from  the  ghetto. 

Even  in  the  evening,  we  could  not  take  the  main  road,  so  we  went  along  the 
frozen  river  and  arrived  in  the  village  late  at  night. 
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Father  waited  for  us  in  a  rented  little  room  at  a  gentile  widow’s  house.  The 
widow  had  two  daughters  and  a  retarded  son.  I  made  friends  with  the  younger  Janka, 
and  lacking  in  books  for  reading,  I  tried  to  work  with  her  in  the  fields  in  the  summer,  or  to 
help  with  her  household  duties. 


Galki 

Mother  was  sewing  for  the  neighbours  and  they  paid  her  with  produce,  which  we 
appreciated  very  much  after  the  hungry  ghetto.  We  could  finally  satisfy  our  ravenous 
appetites.  Sima  was  knitting,  father  tried  to  illegally  deal  in  his  business.  He  had  a 
partner,  a  thirty-year-old  bachelor  named  Nathan.  This  trade  is  punishable  by  death  if 
caught,  but  they  did  it  anyway  and  we  even  ate  meat  sometimes. 

I  compensated  my  yearning  for  fruit  with  carrots.  My  mother  was  paid  with  a 
sack  of  carrots,  so  I  sat  all  day  with  a  knife;  scrubbing  and  crunching  like  a  rabbit. 

I  fully  recovered  from  typhus,  but  the  only  thing  that  bothered  me  was  my  new 
hair.  For  my  entire  twelve  years,  I  was  the  only  blonde  in  the  family  with  straight  hair. 
Now,  my  new  hair  growing  in  was  black  and  curly!  Who  needed  such  Jewish  hair? 
Everybody  wanted  to  look  like  a  gentile,  such  misfortune,  really  bad  luck.  Sure,  it  was 
good  to  look  Polish,  but  one  needed  also  a  good  language  skill  with  no  accent. 

We  felt  much  better  in  the  country,  after  living  in  the  ghetto,  our  little  room  is 
cosy.  I  decorated  our  table  with  flowers  I  collected  near  the  river,  which  ran  along  the 
village  (the  same  Kostryn).  I  often  went  to  the  river  and  spent  time  in  the  tall  grass, 
looking  up  at  the  blue  sky,  dreaming  .  .  . 
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There  were  a  few  Jewish  families  in  the  village,  mostly  craftsmen;  a  tailor,  a 
shoemaker,  even  a  shojchet,  but  Jews  don’t  feel  safe  anymore.  Rumours  were  wild.  It 
was  in  the  village  that  we  heard  about  Treblinka,  which  wasn’t  far,  for  the  first  time  and 
about  the  extermination. 

An  escapee  from  Treblinka  came  to  us  and  told  the  whole  story,  but  it  was  hard 
to  believe.  The  only  hope  was  that  maybe  the  liberation  by  the  Russians  would  come 
sooner,  before  the  Germans  finished  us  all. 

When  the  Germans  visited  the  village,  we  went  to  the  woods  for  the  day.  It  was 
July,  hot  with  a  lot  of  mosquitoes  so  we  did  not  enjoy  our  stay  in  the  woods.  In  the 
evening,  after  the  Germans  were  gone,  we  returned  home. 

Sima’s  boyfriend  from  Kalushin,  Mojshe  Luxemburg'  ,  worked  in  a  labour  camp 
nearby  in  an  estate.  On  Sunday  he  came  to  us  to  spend  the  day.  He  told  us  about  their 
Foreman,  a  nephew  of  the  estate  owner,  who  was  an  eighteen-year-old  Polish  fascist 
by  the  name  of  Janishek  and  how  he  tormented  the  Jews. 

The  young  couple  sometimes  walked  in  the  back  lane  and  visited  another  Jewish 
family.  Once,  the  village  hooligans  poured  a  bucket  of  water  on  Mojshe.  Were  they 
envious?  Sure,  they  noticed  the  beautiful  girl,  but  how  did  having  a  boyfriend  harm 
them?  We  were  so  isolated  from  them,  no  connection,  so  it  had  to  be  envy. 

Sometimes,  Mojshe  sang  Yiddish  songs  in  his  strong  voice  like: 

“It’s  late  at  night  and  the  city  slept 

And  only  I  am  pushed  away 

From  the  locked  doors  .  .  . 

Nobody  missed  me  .  .  . 

Nobody  wants  me  .  .  .  etc. 
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It  was  love  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss.  Jews  were  condemned;  they  didn’t  have  the 
right  to  allow  themselves  such  frivolous  feelings. 

I  had  a  Jewish  girlfriend  there,  the  shojchet  daughter,  Malka.  She  was  twelve 
years  old,  too,  but  had  physically  and  mentally  developed  very  early.  Her  knowledge  of 
some  intimate  subjects  was  a  surprise  to  me.  I,  the  bookworm,  was  so  much  more 
naive  and  shy.  The  best  times  we  had  were  at  the  river  shore,  where  the  burdens  of  the 
adult’s  life  didn’t  exist  and  nature  was  around  us.  We  could  be  children,  which  we  really 
were,  and  forgot  about  the  danger. 

I  often  went  to  work  in  the  fields  with  Janka,  my  neighbour.  Physical  work  helped 
to  keep  my  mind  off  the  harsh  reality. 

My  aunties  and  Bube  now  live  in  Stuchotin,  the  next  village.  Luba  came  often  to 
visit  us,  or  we  went  to  them.  They  made  a  very  poor  living,  but  they  did  not  starve  and 
were  lucky  to  stay  in  the  country. 

Everybody  felt  that  this  respite  would  soon  end.  The  rumours  of  what  was 
happening  in  the  ghettos  were  very  disturbing.  Many  ghettos  were  already  emptied  and 
people  were  deported  to  Majdanek  or  Treblinka,  never  to  be  seen  again. 

Poles  looted  Jewish  property  and  profited  from  the  Jewish  tragedy.  As  usual,  the 
Polish  police  informed  them  about  the  coming  “action”  and  the  peasants  waited  around 
with  their  horse  wagons,  ready  to  pounce  and  grab  ...  to  loot. 

A  story  about  an  old  farmer’s  wife  complaining  was  not  a  joke.  “What  greedy, 
horrible  people  the  peasants  are!  They  looted  the  Jewish  homes  completely.  They 
didn’t  leave  a  scrap  for  an  old  woman  like  me!” 
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We  knew  perfectly  well  that  our  time  would  be  soon,  if  some  help  did  not  come 
from  the  outside,  but  from  where? 

The  Germans  planned  their  “actions”  against  the  Jews,  usually  on  Jewish 
holidays  or  on  Shabbat. 

Our  sentence  came  on  the  evening  of  Roshe-Shauna,  1942.  What  were  they 
proving?  That  the  “chosen  people”  were  not  chosen?  God  would  not  protect  them,  they 
were  condemned  and  nothing  and  nobody  could  help  them?  They  were  breaking  us 
spiritually  and  physically. 

Before  we  left,  Father  made  a  last  effort  to  save  my  older  sisters  with  false 
passports.  He  contacted  the  Polish  shoemaker,  Stanisbov  Michalowski,  and  paid 
money  for  two  keakartes.  /r  was  underage)  but  nobody  knew  when  would  4  he  y 

come.  Meanwhile,  we  went  to  the  collecting  point  -  Kolushin  ghetto.  Everybody  knew 
what  this  meant. 

Again,  we  dragged  ourselves  on  a  wagon  through  villages  where  many  knew  us. 

They  cheered  when  we  passed  by,  and  showed  with  a  cutthroat  gesture  what  was  going 
to  happen  to  us.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  suburb  of  Kalushin,  a  woman  shouted 
from  her  window,  “You  dirty  Jews,  it  serves  you  right  for  killing  our  Jesus!” 

Ghetto  Kalushin 

We  stayed  with  my  mother’s  older  brother,  Shepsl  and  his  family  in  Kalushin.  He 
had  four  gbwn  children.  Heniek,  the  eldest,  disappeared  in  Russia.  Dora  had  a  fiance 

even 

and  planned  to  go  with  him  if  he  went  to  Treblinka... Seventeen-year-old  David  was 
killed  in  1940  trying  to  cross  the  Bug.  Sixteen  year  old  Eva  was  a  beautiful  blonde  girl 
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wot- 

with  blue  eyes  and  a  short  nose,  looking  so  ....  But  her  Polish  was  not  good  as  she 
had  lived  her  life  in  a  Shtetl  and  spoke  Yiddish. 

The  rumours  persisted,  that  Wengrov  was  already  finished  and  the  Sonder 
command^  were  coming  to  Kalushin. 

People  ran  in  the  streets  in  a  panic,  building  bunkers,  looking  for  a  way  out.  It 

was  there  I  heard  a  heartbreaking  song: 

“Where  should  I  go? 

I  asked  day  and  night. 

Where  should  I  go? 

To  stay  alive. 

Where  should  I  go? 

They  pushed  me  back, 

They  pushed  me  back 
Because  I  am  a  Jew  .  .  .” 

It  was  Crev-Yomkippur,  1942.  The  Synagogue  was  full  of  people  praying, 
begging  God  for  help.  I  was  outside  with  the  others,  and  listened  to  the  Kol-nidra  sung 
by  a  cantor  with  such  a  voice  that  not  a  dry  eye  was  left. 

The  last  news  to  reach  us  was  that  the  Nazis  and  Polish  police  had  encircled  the 
city.  “Let’s  go!”  said  my  father  and  we  went  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in  the  dusk. 
Nobody  stopped  us. 


Escape  from  Kalushin 

We  were  walking  in  a  straight  line  behind  one  another.  It  was  sheer  luck, 
because  a  couple  of  hours  later,  when  we  were  in  the  woods,  the  shooting  started  and 
we  knew:  the  “action”  was  beginning. 
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Where  to  go?  Automatically,  we  went  in  the  vicinity  of  Bojmie,  but  not  to  our 
house.  We  went  to  farmer  Kukus,  with  whom  we  always  had  good  relations.  We 
knocked  on  the  door  and  he  came  out,  but  would  not  let  us  in.  He  asked  us  to  leave 
and  to  never  come  back. 

It  was  before  dawn  when  we  reached  the  vicinity  of  Galki,  our  last  hou$e.  We 
settled  in  the  bushes  near  the  river,  and  there  we  met  our  relative,  Alter  Rotbard.  We 
got  some  information  about  the  situation  there  from  him.  The  estate  still  legally 
employed  a  Jewish  labour  group,  so  my  father  could  try  to  get  work  there! 

Meanwhile,  my  mother  went  to  the  river  with  a  bottle  to  get  water  and  a  Polish 
shepherd  youngster  spotted  her  and  whipped  her  with  his  whip.  There  were  two  Jewish 
men  who  could  have  easily  punished  this  fascist,  but  they  were  afraid  to  draw  attention 
from  the  killers  so  they  let  it  happen.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  my  mother. 

The  next  day,  Father  was  hired  with  the  Jewish  labour  group  and  went  to  dig 
irrigation  canals.  My  mother  was  lucky  to  find  temporary  shelter  with  a  farmer’s  family, 
the  Michalowski’s  (a  cousin  of  Staniolav)  as  a  seamstress.  She  sewed  for  the  family; 
Sima  did  embroidery,  Chawa  and  me  knitted. 

But,  we  had  an  agreement.  If  the  Germans  came  to  the  village,  we  would  run  out 
the  back  door  and  disperse  in  the  bushes  near  the  river.  If  caught,  we  were  never  to 
confess  who  had  kept  us. 

Fair?  Fair.  Sheltering  Jews  was  punishable  by  death  so  who  could  blame  them? 

The  boss  in  the  family  was  the  old  mother,  a  clever  and  shrewd  woman.  With 
her,  lived  her  thirty-year-old  handsome  farmer  son,  his  wife  and  baby. 
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We  worked  all  day  in  the  back  room,  had  supper  with  their  family  (one  bowl  in  the 
middle  and  everybody  reached  with  a  wooden  spoon),  but  we  were  not  hungry  there; 
they  were  not  poor. 

The  old  lady  approved  of  Mother’s  sewing  and  Sima’s  embroidery.  Chafva  and  I 
made  socks  and  gloves. 

We  knew  that  most  of  the  members  of  our  family  had  perished,  but  we  also  knew 
that  in  the  next  village  to  £jalki,  the  village  Chojechno,  lived  our  two  aunties  -  Nterjanka 
and  Luba.  They  were  hiding  and  livingdn  the  same  conditions  as  we  were. 

So,  temporarily  we  had  food  and  shelter  and  hoped  for  the  best.  The  young 
husband  of  the  family  looked  at  my  sister  with  silent  admiration.  I  think  he  thought  of 
her  as  an  exotic  flower,  with  her  beautiful  black  eyes,  white  skin  and  black  hair. 

We  slept  in  the  attic  and  sometimes  joked  about  this  admirer.  But  our  situation 
didn’t  allow  for  jokes.  Eventually,  the  Germans  surrounded  Chojechno  and  caught  a 
few  Jews  hiding,  which  included  my  twenty-five  year  old  aunt  Marjanka.  The  Germans 
shot  them.  When  a  Polish  policeman  dragged  her  corpse  by  her  two  long  braids,  a 
woman  onlooker  made  the  remark:  “Such  beautiful  hair.”  The  policeman  offered  to  cut 
it  off  for  her..,. 

Luba  escaped;  in  the  evening  she  came  to  us  and  told  us  the  whole  story.  One 
can  imagine  how  we  felt. 

A  few  days  later  our  village  was  surrounded.  We  ran  to  the  river  and  dispersed 
so  we  would  not  be  caught  together.  Maybe  somebody  would  survive. 
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Sima  in  the  Hands  of  the  Killers 


Suddenly,  from  the  bushes,  we  saw  my  sister  Sima  being  stopped  by  a 
policeman  and  then  led  to  the  village,  where  the  Germans  were.  We  froze  in  fear. 

What  now?  Would  my  sister  be  shot  like  all  the  Jews  that  were  caught?  We  couldn’t 
believe  that  it  was  happening  to  us.  We  didn’t  even  hope  that  she  would  survive.  We 
knew  too  well  what  to  expect  from  these  murderers.  Very  depressed,  we  returned  to 
our  hosts  that  evening.  Who  could  describe  our  joy  when  we  saw  my  sister  there,  alive! 

She  told  us  that  when  she  saw  the  police  going  in  our  direction,  she  diverted  their 
attention  from  us.  When  one  of  them  stopped  her  and  asked  for  her  documents,  she 
had  no  other  choice  but  to  bribe  him.  She  gave  him  her  expensive  wristwatch  and 
begged  him  to  let  her  go.  But,  he  slipped  the  watch  into  his  pocket  and  took  her  straight 
to  the  Germans. 

In  the  village,  where  he  delivered  her,  was  a  truck  full  of  troops,  an  Officer  in 
charge  and  a  translator.  Documents?  None.  She  invented  a  story  that  she  worked  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  labour  Jewish  camp  and  went  out  for  some  shehow,  for  soup.  So, 
what  did  he  do?  In  the  view  of  his  troops  and  village  onlookers,  he  slapped  her  face 
with  his  hands  in  white  gloves.  Sima,  who  knew  how  to  speak  German,  said  that  it  was 
the  translator  who  saved  her.  He  tried  to  give  credibility  to  her  story.  Anyway,  they  let 
her  go,  and  she  went  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  sure  that  they  would  shoot  her  in  her 
back.  But,  they  didn’t.  She  went  to  the  Jewish  labour  group,  where  my  father  worked  in 
the  estate,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  with  them  because  the  Germans  were  still 
around. 
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The  Polish  engineer,  who  was  supervising  the  Jews,  was  glad  to  talk  to  such  a 
beautiful  and  intelligent  Jewess,  it  was  a  nice  break  for  him  from  his  boring  task. 

Our  happiness  did  not  last  long.  The  old  lady  of  the  house  warned  us  that  our 
stay  with  them  had  come  to  an  end  and  we  had  to  look  for  another  shelter.  Where  to 
go?  Temporarily,  Mother  worked  as  a  cook  for  all  the  Jewish  labourers.  She  made 
them  such  good,  tasty  meals  that  they  couldn’t  stop  praising  her,  they  had  never  eaten 
so  well.  We  still  stayed  with  the  Michalowskis  working,  but  any  day  could  be  the  last. 

Once,  Chat  ’va  went  to  Mother’s  workplace  and  suddenly  seen  Yanushek 
approaching  the  building.  Mother  hid  Cha  under  her  bed.  The  Jew  hater  knew 
where  to  look  and  dragged  my  sister  out  and  severely  beat  her.  She  was  fourteen 
years  old. 

The  Germans  dissolved  the  Jewish  labour  group.  Everyone  had  to  go  to  the 
nearest  ghetto,  which  meant  death.  Our  parents  came  to  us  at  night  to  discuss  our 
hopeless  situation. 

No  place  to  go  to,  no  place  to  hide.  But  miracles  happen,  sometimes.  On  the 
same  evening,  Luba  came  from  Sionna  where  she  was  staying  with  an  old  friend.  She 
had  a  few  suggestions.  A  widow  with  five  children  agreed  to  hide  us  for  a  short  time  for 
the  price  of  the  Singer  sewing  machine.  “We  need  shelter  now,  let  it  go.” 
said  Father. 
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Pluta  the  Philosopher 


It  was  the  beginning  of  winter  and  a  lot  of  snow  was  on  the  ground.  At  night,  we 
went  to  Sionna.  On  our  way,  we  stopped  at  the  farm  of  our  friend,  Pluta,  a  Polish 
farmer. 

His  lonely  farm  was  outside  the  village  Yagodfle,  not  far  from  a  strip  of  trees 
“Olshina”  and  a  little  creek. 

He  was  an  outcast  for  a  few  reasons.  First  of  all,  he  had  a  speech  impediment. 
Second  of  all,  and  mainly,  his  wife,  who  was  the  mother  of  their  four  children,  was 
mentally  ill^and  quiet^with  the  mind  of  a  five  year  old. 

Maybe  it  was  because  the  stigma  of  mental  illness  was  very  strong  in  the  rural 
areas,  or  just  because  he  was  different  from  the  others  that  made  people  avoid  him. 
Anyway,  he  was  well  versed  in  the  bible  and  a  philosopher,  he  read  the  papers  and  his 
attitude  towards  Jews  is  Christian,  not  so  morbid  like  his  compatriots. 

We  warmed  up  in  his  house  and  departed  to  the  widow’s  little  house.  Her  name 
was  Michalina  and  her  children  were  all  under  the  age  of  ten  years.  She  lived  in  one 
room  with  her  family  and  she  also  kept  two  tenants  who  were  beggars  -  a  mother  and 
her  retarded  daughter  who  was  in  her  twenties.  The  mother  was  shrewd,  anti-Semitic 
and  resented  us  greatly. 

The  other  part  of  the  house  was  a  pigsty  .  .  .  dark,  dirty  and  stinky.  The  first  day, 
we  hid  in  the  attic,  which  was  very  cold.  We  sat,  huddled,  waiting  for  Father  to  dig  a 
shelter  in  the  pigsty  for  us. 

To  my  great  surprise,  I  found  a  book  in  the  attic,  the  only  book  in  the  house!  It 
was  called  “Dosojewski’s  Idiot”.  I  tried  to  read  it,  but  our  situation  was  so  precarious  I 
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couldn’t  concentrate  on  the  Russian  life.  I  didn’t  finish  the  book. 


The  Bunker 

We  went  down  to  the  shelter  my  father  dug  for  us,  exactly  where  the  two  pigs 
were  kept.  We  slept  in  a  hole,  and  in  the  darkness  we  tried  to  fit  in  this  little  space 
where  we  couldn’t  even  stretch  our  legs.  The  hole  in  the  ground  was  so  small  and  low 
that  we  could  hardly  sit  tight  to  each  other.  And,  the  stink  was  suffocating.  Often,  the 
pigs’  urine  leaked  on  our  heads.  It  was  a  stinking  grave  full  of  different  insects  and  lice. 

We  didn’t  know  when  it  was  day  or  night  because  it  was  always  dark.  Very  soon 
a  new  torture  was  added  -  hunger.  It  is  hard  to  describe  those  unbearable  conditions;  it 
was  like  a  slow  death  in  an  already  prepared  grave. 

Sometimes,  Mother  was  allowed  to  cook  a  bucket  of  soup  for  us  in  the  evening, 
then  late  at  night  we  would  crawl  out  to  the  pigsty  and  silently  devour  the  soup,  which 
seemed  like  nectar  to  us. 

We  were  itching  all  over,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  a  wash  or  a  change  of 
clothes,  we  didn’t  have  clothes  to  change  into.  After  the  stifling  air  in  the  hole,  the  pigsty 
seemed  like  paradise  to  us.  How  could  we  endure,  day  after  day,  in  that  dark  hole  with 
nothing  to  do,  not  being  able  to  talk  since  we  could  only  whisper,  as  we  sat  in  a 
crouched  position,  and  itched  all  over,  not  to  mention  the  stink?  The  pigs  above  our 
heads  were  in  a  better  position  than  we,  even  better  fed.  What  lucky  beasts! 

In  our  fear  of  being  discovered,  we  clung  to  life  even  in  there,  isn’t  that  odd? 

Michalina  was  waiting  for  the  sewing  machine  because  she  planned  on  pushing 
us  out.  The  beggars  constantly  brought  her  news  about  the  Poles  who  had  been  killed 
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for  sheltering  Jews.  Part  of  that  was  true,  but  they  also  exaggerated  to  put  her  into 
action  to  throw  us  out,  and  not  to  put  herself  at  risk  for  Jesus-killers. 

As  though  we  didn’t  have  enough  problems,  a  new  calamity  befell  us.  Aside  from 
all  the  torture,  discomfort  and  hunger,  we  now  had  to  make  room  for  another  person  - 
Mojshe. 

How  he  was  able  to  trace  us,  we  would  never  know,  but  one  day  he  came  to 
Michalina’s  and  blackmailed  her  and  us;  if  we  wouldn’t  take  him  in,  he  would  tell  the 
Germans. .0 

This  parasite  was  with  us  for  an  entire  month,  and  our  portions  of  bread  were 
smaller  because  of  him.  One  night,  Father  caught  him  stealing  our  bread,  which  hung 
on  a  string  from  the  ceiling  of  the  pigsty.  My  father  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  and 
he  responded  that  he  was  hungry.  “And  my  children  are  not  hungry?”  my  father  asked. 

We  didn’t  talk  to  him.  He  was  talking  about  his  passions:  music,  women  and 
inventions  .  .  .  pathetic.  A  village  fiddler,  two  wives  and  four  children  he  never 
supported  and  he  talks  about  inventions?  Yes,  remember  the  “plane”  on  the  roof  and 
him  ending  up  with  a  broken  leg? 

After  a  month,  he  couldn’t  endure  any  more  and  he  left  us;  went  to  his  Polish 
mistress  who  hid  him.  He  survived,  married  her  and  converted  to  Catholicism. 

Michalina  demanded  that  the  sewing  machine  be  given  to  her  and  wej^could  not 
postpone  leaving  any  longer.  We  knew  perfectly  well  that  after  we  gave  her  the 
machine  she  would  not  keep  us  any  more. 

The  sewing  machine  was  still  in  Galki,  at  Micholowski’s  and  somebody  would 
have  to  go  there  to  arrange  the  exchange. 
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Sure,  Sima  was  the  only  one  who  can  go  on  this  dangerous  trip.  It  was  March 
and  a  lot  of  snow  was  on  the  ground.  She  chose  the  long  way  through  the  woods, 
avoided  villages  and  people.  It  took  a  long  time  to  plough  through  the  deep  snow,  but 
she  managed  to  reach  Galki. 

Our  former  hosts,  the  Michalowski’s,  were  surprised  to  see  her.  They  couldn’t 
believe  she  was  still  alive.  So  many  rumours  were  going  around  that  the  whole  family 
perished.  We  were  not  wrong  in  our  decision  to  leave  some  possessions  with  them. 
They  were  decent  people  and  agreed  to  give  the  sewing  machine  to  Michalina  the  next 
day,  even  though  they  were  not  enthusiastic. 

They  told  Sima  about  the  fate  that  befell  her  old  boyfriend,  Moshe  Luxemburg.  In 
the  Kalushin  action,  his  whole  family  was  taken  in  the  cattle  car,  headed  for  Treblinka. 
His  father  begged  his  only  son  to  jump  from  the  train.  He  gave  him  all  the  family 
treasures  and  an  address  of  a  trusted  farmer  who  would  give  him  shelter. 

The  boy  succeeded  in  jumping  from  the  train  and  was  able  to  reach  the  farmer’s 
home.  Taking  all  his  valuables,  the  farmer  kept  him  for  a  few  days  in  the  stable.  When 
Moshe  got  sick  with  fever,  the  farmer  took  him  at  night  to  the  nearest  forest  and  bound 
him  with  a  rope  to  a  tree  so  that  he  couldn’t  go  back  to  the  farmer’s  house. 

It  was  cold,  but  not  so  cold  that  it  would  kill  Moshe  fast.  People  said  that  they 
heard  him  moaning  in  the  woods  for  two  days  before  he  died  of  exposure. 

In  the  evening,  Sima  walked  back  through  the  snowy  woods.  She  felt  that 
everywhere  she  looked,  she  could  see  swaying  and  moaning  figures.  The  wind  and  the 
noises  around  her  scared  her  so  much,  that  when  she  arrived  late  that  night,  she  was 
half  dead. 
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^  Ale  /ouye  5  3 


ll/,  ecc  S'ouce  ApAcA  tU>  a J>puA  A/pe  / IcpjPP  eUpU  Op  AuUd 
p/\ ecu/  o/u  pUco  le/U  uc  ffruote  Apu/  otouu  pdauU  opucpO 
oA  ccceil  'opAc?uAui/eA  deed  ^ t/ eu&de  . 

Otty  eJoAUltupu/  fltupcA  oouccrh  7&/i/e  ijpu  de/vppVed 
AAlp  ocucct  Uphp  uu  po$  ^Ac?  ^Ae  S/cedAe  c?A  Ueupolud^  uoAA 
pdA  JUiduelopc  yAApeaecAy,  A 

(Y 'Akup  A/lc  jAAUu?o?  oAoJided  ^  Au  AucAc  Auon-CPld  /w 

l/te  ypOco/  /on  &  oUnuu/eup  ^ciAcUeipye  ^?k  cued  eJpueu/ 

AAtc  UUcJ  >  A/ e  -Audited  Au  nr/u  eld  /r/  A/tc  ^yChc- App^e  PLpcd 
AAduc^A  e>^  c ic^eU  /<?/  AAce  /utsesd  tocc Add/  4 AAA  Au?c ccd 
AAl  o/uu/Aouy  p>/  Ud  ^UpU  /  AlAs  yAcuuuU^/  Ptdpjl&ulzd  . 

AAit  oiu?p>Au'1ul  c^ccu  sjpis  p/ouidccl^  cup  UAe  ^cidcc^e 

l  cue  Ac?/? , ,, .  T/u  UvudzdAjuid  /j-eip  diuode/otu  cu-opUAuu 

Cold  epjlf'OcQ  idAuAp  u  (dodhup  "  >7)  old/A/l. 


d/uAe  „  dodh  up  "  >7/ 

O/jAUAd  ^ oAA  dcu/l  ^  AUey  OuuJu-  Add  Cu  Ay  ,,  ^ccdeu  dun?/  oupd 
yA>t  cue  oAUced  AA/AculAz?  ,  oAode  pj/  vuc/AAA  A &/  uo  cJ-Az? 

UQA  uioA  ye  A  /JA  yeeu^  oAcA^  cdpctULe^  ciud  cued  /ucAtpu^ 

/9i  Ad  oAuuApepj  o)A  AAtu  uMddu  AAp/AA  Add  dcccd  u  (Ay  . 

U AAcePu  A  A/e  uoUAed  e?dl  AAcp  do  /els.  Up  £>&/  tupp  AuS 
Aue/A? /oAcco? ^  Atus>  ^AtuceJt  Atc&co ,  A/e  uuis  uUiupd pu) 
k  pAAu/A  pucAA  A  U/ce  AU&  Aeu  cpuzoUpA  Au  uy  pueeA 


CL 


Uo 


/ 
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AUce  PiescyUcuUzs  u<o^_ 


UUCUP  /POP 

^  1 A ,  S/  nuoJ^Aio^  .  AAcUul  Aj/Uo  c?la  U eupoAcu^LUtep  pup  cUcpUp 
OeeccA  CPidcty  AUce  APo  AApa,  ouuA  0  PoUucPp/  /o/ise  lo  lua  u 
iU>  A/tey  AppoJpcA&c/  1/lP/c  AApA&?>  ,  cAAAppUu  ucy  pUUaeeucA^  c/A 
^kuALaAAy  oee  A/tuu.^  AAcuy  UpAp  AAup  Tucucp 

Pu?  A  Uo  opA  cpueyAU  czp)yPU9o.  AAo  A  dll  UeJpucpuuA  pmAli 
AcU/JUtu, 


AU m-jrv  lApc  uojA °Uy ;  pp  yAg^y  aApufl  AAoJeJe  j  AAup  Ap/piA 
yAodt/cAs  Ceuo^AAA  Aon)  czupu?/  y  c?uicA  Scc^p^>Al/  A/yj  Up  AUu 
AAojmte  police.  APAoiecAd /  &te  U  AAuu  oAuuA  Aucm  , 

A/s  oOp%U  (popo^^  u>€U  Ap)o  U  clef /  up ^  cue  A?  A  AAus  oodue 

AP 'CdecA/  kDfi&cA  Aulc  AAlcpc  AlpA/eU.  „  ^ 

Ac  olA/eu  ^UicuA  J cc  /S  yea?e  <yUAA  P&xuAAuUA  uJcx/occi' 
ijiAA  cl  vo/ a?  uhe  ouc  oupeA^  chu  puccy  layoeoA  omoA  UpAA/ixA 


puaA  CL-  tJsA/t  O-  ot^uctL  ^c^/e^cu^  ^  ^ 

uh?cA  ludUou?  /v  o^  luzyyC tUc&A^  icAeu  A^x)  &j>  pA&dAkJ 

luty  CT 0/  Cl0£^L  &f  S>AtpAAcx/  Ac  CJL/ AA  \Utgs3_ 

p/ ^eJlfothC . 

Ch^f  0  AAa^  ^zs&eu/  O^c^ieic^  ^c>^ek 

iaus  o^Iotul/  Ao  c/eoj/d  Aiy  o/iepz/ja^^ 

"Http  fCO'io  cJauA  <p<^u>A  Aus  Cye  iJiOA^ot^Cex/  ^^u/  xAej/'/ /i/w 
a to  cUl  y 

&  jputcc&f  e>p  /O  p-Cte^  t^-^L'i/es  aHJzjl  Aadadeopp 
r*  01  o t,  Lu-'nJceez.  rn  dkt  'dLeJeh. 5  "Hoeif  i^ehe.  c&u&xmpzcpjc/ 

oJtd  dice  &>p/?Kt£  Po-ctZP  (Aw  L,ePlt-'fawu<>i  /pJkezee-ote/J 

ohwol  Hat#-  Hepp  Acupdet/  d-Azlz  ■deXoMpd-HW^S  . 

O'fu-  oC  pXdeb-Q  ^tdeeu/s  pcp-ttee/  dewj/dceJz- 
pcuodi.^  ludcdnp  /•??  dice  uPipwwU  Ice  ok^p/  ddce.  jC  teies  dzfi 
ipAo  oko-ed  lw?n  /  dAe-u  odi^^e-p/  e?C  AAe  dw>XAePe/Jci^-/j, 
1%e  SescPtux-ccs  cAwepP^  dAe~  te-todc-d  p? Aw-cp. 

Hot-  LC0yAoA  /o  /  w  •'TUd^zpc/ e^  &  yA  AAcal  ^ 

"yftLC^s  -  (P&  lou&<of \  F~c?  0  AAcej#  }  A  ul^cJ  y&jZJL  7^ 

OUt'O'UMf  C>£  /cAAAcOU?  &uu/  ^dAs?Uy  9Ud  ^CL^CJ^ 
ex/sA  ^4?^  VAus  „  aA^oAutuA  Mm  AA^^VAA 
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She  told  us  this  story  and  we  listened  with  horror.  Is  it  possible  that  such  cruelty 


could  exist  in  humans? 


Michalina  Pushed  us  Out! 

When  Michalina  brought  the  sewing  machine  home,  the  sheltering  came  to  an 
end.  She  invented  a  story  that  the  police  got  wind  that  she  was  hiding  Jews,  and  they 
were  coming  to  search.  What  choice  did  we  have?  Who  knew  if  it  was  true  or  not,  but 
she  got  rid  of  us. 

Late  that  night,  we  came  out  weak  after  being  immobile  for  so  many  months  in  a 
stinking,  dark  hole.  What  a  contrast  to  breathing  in  the  fresh  air!  Walking  was  now 
extremely  hard.  We  dragged  ourselves  in  the  direction  we  knew;  toward  Galki. 

At  dawn,  we  reached  a  lonely  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village.  The  farmer  let  us 
in.  He  was  poor,  a  drunkard  and  a  thief.  He  knew  us  well,  but  didn’t  allow  us  to  stay  for 
even  one  day. 

After  a  lot  of  begging,  he  did  let  us  stay  for  one  day  in  his  open  attic.  We  had  to 
climb  up  a  ladder  from  the  outside. 

The  wind  was  blowing  through  the  open  sides  and  we  were  freezing,  but  couldn’t 
even  sit  down,  to  keep  from  being  seen. 

At  noon,  the  farmer  shouted  for  us  to  get  out  of  there  because  the  Germans  were 
in  the  village.  We  dropped  down  and  ran  to  a  nearby  creek.  We  laid  down  on  the  wet 
ground  and  didn’t  even  lift  our  heads. 

Like  ostriches,  we  thought  if  we  couldn’t  see  them,  then  they  couldn’t  see  us,  but 
we  were  in  full  view.  Luckily,  there  were  no  Germans.  The  farmer  played  a  trick  on  us 
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to  rob  us  of  our  last  belongings.  When  we  went  back,  the  thief  told  us  somebody  stole 
our  things. 

We  were  outlaws,  we  had  no  rights  to  claim  our  own  possessions  and  we  were 
lucky  that  he  let  us  go. 

We  went  back  to  Sionna  and  spent  a  day  in  a  little  forest,  but  it  was  dangerous. 
First  of  all,  it  was  cold.  Secondly,  people  constantly  walked  through  the  woods  and  we 
could  be  discovered  at  any  time. 

The  next  night  we  went  to  Pluta’s  lonely  farm  and  there  we  had  a  little  luck. 

Sure,  he  was  afraid  to  give  us  shelter,  but  his  common  sense  told  him  that  a  seamstress 
could  make  clothes  for  his  family  and  this  would  be  priceless.  He  took  Mother  in  to  work 
and  gave  us  permission  to  hide  outside.  We  went  behind  his  farm  where  there  was  a 
big  pile  of  building  materials.  We  crawled  in  and  laid  down. 

It  was  not  comfortable  since  we  couldn’t  move  or  talk,  but  a  least  the  air  was 
fresh.  In  the  darkness  of  the  evening,  we  crawled  out  to  eat  soup  Mother  prepared  for 
us.  Sure,  danger  was  all  around  us,  and  we  could  be  discovered  if  the  farm  was 
searched,  but  this  was  an  improvement.  We  would  have  had  to  say  that  Pluta  didn’t 
know  we  were  there. 

It  was  the  spring  of  1943,  and  Pluta  told  us  he  had  read  in  the  papers  that  the 
Russians  beat  the  Germans  and  hope  lifted  our  spirits. 

Some  nights,  Pluta  allowed  us  to  sleep  in  the  barn,  and  the  straw  was  such  an 
improvement.  Pluta  liked  to  talk  about  politics  and  religion,  as  he  was  a  devoted  bible 
reader.  For  a  farmer,  he  was  quite  intelligent,  very  opinionated  and  found  my  mother  to 
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be  a  good  person  to  talk  to.  He  even  told  my  father  that  he  was  a  nice  Jew,  but  that  his 
wife  was  too  clever  for  him. 

It  was  Easter  and  Pluta  slaughtered  a  pig  for  the  holiday.  We  no  longer 
celebrated  holidays  and  were  very  surprised  and  grateful  when  he  gave  us  a  taste  of 
Easter  -  a  feast  with  meat  and  cakes!  We  hadn’t  seen  food  like  that  for  such  a  long 
time  and  we  enjoyed  it  immensely.  I  will  always  remember  the  Easter  of  1943  when  our 
situation  was  so  precarious;  danger  lurked  from  all  sides  and,  suddenly,  a  human 
gesture,  such  nice  treatment  to  hunted  and  doomed  people. 

He  was  a  real  Christian,  but  he  believed  that  Jews  were  human,  too.  For  a 
moment,  he  made  us  believe  it,  too. 

Sure,  my  mother  and  her  skill  made  him  feel  some  gratitude.  This  feeling  spread 
over  us,  and  my  mother  was  sewing  clothes  for  the  whole  family.  He  took  a  risk,  and 
this  made  him  stand  out  in  his  environment.  So  many  collaborators,  informers  and 
killers  were  around. 

Soon,  my  mother  finished  her  sewing  and  Pluta  decided  not  to  put  his  family  and 
himself  at  risk  any  more.  He  advised  us  to  hide  in  the  cornfields.  The  Germans  would 
not  search  the  fields,  as  they  would  not  trample  the  harvest. 

But,  summer  made  them  more  active,  hunting  the  woods  in  search  of  stray  Jews 
or  Partisans.  In  this  part  of  central  Poland,  the  woods  were  small  and  easy  to  search, 

*  no  Partisans  were  there.  Only  a  few  remaining  Jews  were  still  wandering 
around  and  the  Poles  helped  to  finish  them  off. 
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Hiding  in  the  l ConnhtUJs 


The  wheat  in  the  fields  was  still  too  low  and  green  to  hide  us  effectively.  Trying 
not  to  attract  attention  to  our  hiding  place,  we  laid  down  in  two  groups  so  that  we  could 
not  be  seen  from  the  road.  We  feared  the  farmer  as  much  as  the  Germans  because  we 
had  trampled  on  his  wheat.  If  he  found  us  on  his  property,  he  would  kill  us  himself  in  a 
rage  because  we  dared  to  ruin  his  wheat. 

The  days  were  getting  hot  and  the  sun  scorched  us  because  we  had  no  shelter. 
We  felt  like  we  were  in  a  frying  pan  with  no  escape.  Night  was  a  relief.  We  crawled  out 
to  the  little  creek  to  get  a  drink;  sometimes  we  dared  to  visit  Pluta  for  bread. 

Worse  than  the  sun  was  the  rain,  especially,  if  it  lasted  for  a  few  days.  We  got 
soaked  to  the  bone  and  dreamed  about  the  sun  that  would  dry  us  up.  The  elements  are 
merciless  to  homeless  creatures.  I  had  always  been  afraid  of  lightning.  At  home,  I  used 
to  hide  in  the  wardrobe,  but  in  the  open,  thunderstorms  were  so  scary,  I  still  shudder. 
Even  worse  were  the  worms  that  came  out  after  it  rained,  crawling  around  me.  It  was 
so  disgusting  that  it  made  me  tremble. 

Starving,  soaking  wet  and  frying  in  the  sun,  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements.  What  was  really  strange  was  that  we  never  caught  a  cold.  Maybe  struggling 
to  live  made  our  immune  systems  stronger. 

I  think  the  tension  was  so  high  that  everything  was  suppressed,  for  an  example, 
tears.  We  didn’t  cry.  In  normal  life,  people  cry  easily,  but  in  extreme  circumstances, 
crying  is  a  luxury  so  you  simply  stop  such  luxuries. 
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Soon  the  cornfields  grew  tall  and  we  were  able  to  sit.  Once,  late  at  night,  I  went 
with  my  mother  to  Pluta’s  for  some  bread.  On  our  way,  we  had  to  fall  flat  on  the  ground 
a  few  times  because  somebody  was  crossing  our  path. 

As  my  mother  negotiated  with  Pluta,  I  had  an  idea  and  asked  one  of  his  girls  to 
give  me  a  pencil  and  paper.  The  next  day,  under  the  hot  sun,  I  was  busy  writing  a 
poem:  “The  Doomed”.  I  was  alone  with  my  mother  with  the  others  nearby.  I  didn’t  feel 
hunger  or  thirst  like  usual,  as  I  was  too  busy  writing.  In  the  evening,  I  read  the  poem  to 
the  rest  of  my  family,  and  my  sister  Cha  va  was  so  impressed  that  she  learned  it  by 
heart  and  remembered  it  all  her  life. 

Sure,  it  was  not  great  poetry,  but  it  was  a  document  written  by  a  thirteen  year  old, 
and  by  the  blood  of  my  young  heart.  Naive,  childish,  I  begged  the  executors: 

“Take  away  from  us  the  death  sentence 

for  some  it’s  too  late  .  .  . 

Wake  up  in  your  terrible  crimes. 

Show  us  mercy,  for  which  against 

Everything  else,  we  still  hope  and  wait .  .  .” 

Ha!  Very  soon  they  showed  me  their  “mercy”  and  I  was  not  ready  for  it. 


The  Doomed 


Human!  Not  worthy  of  that  name, 
Enjoying  the  hunt  of  blood  and  fear. 

Will  not  our  suffering  and  pain, 

Bring  forth  from  you  a  single  tear? 

I  read  a  poem  long  ago, 

“The  Plague”  with  pain  and  sorrow  great. 
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With  heavy  heart;  How  could  I  know 
Awaited  us  a  more  tragic  fate? 

I  have  no  sympathetic  ears. 

This  world  is  deaf  to  my  plea. 

The  earth  hides  secrets  deep  inside. 

I  weep,  but  who  will  hear 

•  § 

The  hateful  day!  Ten  months  ago, 
Began  from  death  unreal  flight! 

At  first  we  were  still  human  - 
Now  just  shadows  in  the  night. 

We  hoped  the  war  would  quickly  end. 
We  hoped  at  last  we  would  be  free. 
But  misery  is  still  our  lot. 

The  hope’s  thin  thread  is  hard  to  see. 

Our  memories  live  deep  inside, 

Of  happy  past  without  compare, 

They  are  what  keeps  us  alive, 

In  darkest  days  of  our  despair. 

It’s  hard  to  keep  the  faith  in  God, 
Before,  I  was  a  true  believer. 

Why  am  I  punished?  What  is  it  for? 
I’m  not  a  sinner  nor  a  killer. 

t 

•  *  , 

•  • 

Five  people  crouched  in  the  dark. 
Here,  underground,  the  filthy  hole. 

In  pain  our  bodies  and  what’s  worse  - 
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In  torture  our  eternal  soul. 


They  stole  everything  from  us! 

Even  the  right  to  breathe  and  live. 
Humiliation  endless  lasts. 

The  pigs  in  a  pigsty  envy  we. 

We’re  hungry,  thirsty,  on  the  floor! 

The  air  is  stifling,  crowded  space. 

We’re  waiting,  waiting,  what’s  it  for? 

Either  for  freedom  or  for  death. 

We’re  trying  to  keep  our  hopes  up, 
seek  solace  in  each  other’s  arms. 

Stifling  our  longing  for  revenge, 

on  the  world  which  betrayed,  rejected  us. 

We’re  feeling  dizzy  with  the  thoughts. 

The  days  and  nights  go  byso  slow. 

The  hunger’s  cruel,  the  suffering  deep! 
What  happens  now?  We  do  not  know. 

Our  strength  was  gone,  the  illness  loomed, 
We’re  only  trying  to  survive. 

That  winter  horrible  and  doomed, 

Our  love  alone  kept  us  alive. 

# 

»  I 

Then  finally  the  spring  arrived, 
the  early  beautiful,  full  of  life. 

Against  the  blossoms,  the  fragrant  air, 
unreal  seemed  our  mortal  strife. 
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The  nature  wakes  and  once  again 
the  birds  are  singing  songs  of  gladness. 

The  shimmering  joy  is  above  the  earth. 
Beneath  the  earth  -  there’s  only  sadness. 

A  playful  rain  of  sun  one  time 
lit  our  darkness  accidentally. 

The  longing  eyes,  a  few  sad  smiles, 

Our  memories  full  -  our  present  empty. 

»  * 

And  suddenly  the  wait  is  over! 

We’re  driven  even  from  this  place! 

It  was  too  good  for  us!  And  now, 

Which  way  to  go,  what’s  left  to  face? 

Hearing  sighs  of  relief  behind, 
left  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  dogs  are  howling,  but  not  for  long; 

Go!  Go  away!  Get  out  of  sight! 

Is  this  the  end  of  the  story?  No! 

The  doomed,  the  cursed,  we  still  believed. 
That  fate  might  spare  us  somehow. 

Despite  the  grief  the  hope  live. 

9 

•  r 

Dark  shadows  crossed  the  road,  the  fields 
while  people  slept  we  fled  and  cried. 

Except  the  shining  moon  and  skies, 
no  one  had  seen  us  in  the  night. 

The  fields,  the  woods,  the  bushes  know  them. 
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The  birds  are  teaching  them  their  song. 

The  lost  and  hunted  and  bewildered, 

Who  have  been  wandering  for  so  long. 

The  morning  comes  -  they  disappear. 

The  frogs  stop  singing  in  the  heat. 

The  shadows  of  the  night  are  fleeing, 
exhausted,  drained  in  the  tall  wheat. 

The  sun’s  bright  rays  at  first  are  warming, 
but  then  how  cruel  turns  the  sun. 

The  heat  is  stifling,  parching,  burning. 

There  is  no  shelter,  no  place  to  run! 

9 

9  9 

There’s  only  one  question  on  their  dry  parched  lips; 
Will  this  world  ever  change  in  our  life? 

Why  can’t  we  live  like  the  others  do? 

all 

Is  it  worthat  to  stay  alive? 

You  inhuman  beast  who  did  this  to  us, 

Forever  be  damned  your  name! 

Even  if  we  come  out  of  this, 
we  will  never  be  the  same. 

Wake  up  in  your  terrible  crimes, 

Take  away  the  death  sentence  -  for  some  it’s  too  late. 
Show  us  mercy  for  which  against  everything  else, 
we  still  hope  and  wait. 
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Now,  we  ate  the  seeds  of  the  wheat,  not  risking  to  wander  out,  but  we  feared 
that  the  harvest  would  help  them  to  discover  us.  Every  day  the  danger  grew  more  and 
more  tangible. 

But,  life  gave  us  surprises  we  didn’t  expect.  Under  normal  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  funny,  but  at  that  time,  everything  was  a  danger. 

One  day,  a  couple  of  young  lovers  hid  in  the  wheat  next  to  us  to  make  love. 

They  were  in  such  a  heated  hurry  that  they  didn’t  look  around.  I  was  very  curious  to 
see,  but  my  prudent  mother  thought  I  was  too  young  for  such  things  and  pressed  my 
head  to  the  ground  so  I  couldn’t  watch.  But,  I  heard  something  .  .  . 

My  sisters  were  not  close  by  me  in  the  field  so  later  they  asked  me  what  I  saw.  I 
couldn’t  report  anything  except  for  the  compliment  the  man  gave  to  the  woman.  “Masz 
tciKQ  go R$tq,  dupp  .  .  .”  (You  have  such  a  hot  bum) 

Unfortunately,  when  they  got  up,  they  saw  us;  the  hiding  Jews,  and  we  knew  that 
we  had  to  change  our  hiding  place  because  they  would  report  us.  And,  we  found  out 
later,  they  had. 

That  night,  we  walked  a  few  kilometres  away  and  chose  another  cornfield.  It  was 
far  from  Pluta,  so  we  had  to  eat  the  seeds.  A  few  days  passed,  and  because  we  feared 
the  farmers  who  would  come  for  the  harvest,  we  wandered  into  the  area  we  were  in 
earlier,  but  this  time  into  a  field  of  green  lupin.  I  think  the  plants  were  food  for  fish 
because  the  estate  that  was  nearbyhod  a  fish  farm. 

Again,  we  couldn’t  sit  so  we  had  to  lie  down  all  day.  We  needed  bread,  so  Sima, 
as  always,  was  the  one  who  took  charge  and  went  through  the  woods  in  the  direction  of 
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Galki,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  bread  and  some  news.  We  were  left  in  the  lupin, 
waiting. 

We  waited  and  waited  and  worried  about  her  very  much  until  finally,  late  that 
night,  she  came  back  and  we  could  see  that  something  was  wrong.- •• 

M 

Now  it  had  happened  to  us.  Two  Polish  policemen  by  the  names  of  Piaseckiand 
Krulik,  raped  her.  Both  drunk,  they  had  caught  her  in  the  woods.  They  told  her  that 
they  there  to  catch  Jews  hiding  in  the  fields  of  the  estate.  They  were  too  drunk  to  shoot 
her,  so  she  was  alive,  but  in  a  terrible  state. 

We  decided  to  go  to  the  woods  even  though  we  knew  that  it  was  much  more 
dangerous  because  they  combed  it  frequently.  We  went  to  the  tiny  Galki  forest,  and 
there  was  no  place  to  hide  but  we  didn’t  have  any  place  else  to  go.  We  spent  a  few 
days  in  a  lupin  field  near  the  forest.  At  night,  we  raided  the  fields  collecting  potatoes, 
carrots  and  beets  in  a  bucket,  (we  didn’t  dare  try  to  go  for  bread  anymore)  and  ate 
during  the  day. 

One  night  we  decided  to  make  a  cooked  meal.  We  collected  vegetables  and 
mushrooms  in  the  bucket  and  went  far  into  the  woods  to  make  a  fire.  Along  the  way,  we 
collected  wood  for  the  fire,  water  for  the  soup  and  finally  we  chose  a  remote  spot. 

Tired,  we  surrounded  the  bucket.  Father  was  supposed  to  have  had  matches  to  make 
the  fire,  but,  after  searching  his  pockets,  he  realized  they  were  not  there.  Our 
disappointment  was  indescribable  as  we  walked  the  long  road  back  to  our  hiding  place. 

After  that,  we  hid  in  the  bushes  of  the  forest  near  Galki.  We  met  our  distant 
relatives,  the  brothers  Alter  and  Shloime  and  their  sister  Belcia  Rothbart.  Their  story 
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was  similar  to  ours,  holding  on  by  a  miracle,  avoiding  the  killers,  on  the  brink  of  life  and 
death. 

Now  we  were  more  exposed  to  the  Poles,  wandering  in  the  woods,  knowing  they 
could  see  us  and  this  was  bad.  The  one  advantage  was  that  we  were  able  to  make  a 
fire,  and  cook  our  bucket  of  soup,  which  we  cleaned  up  in  a  few  minutes.  We  collected 
mushrooms  and  with  stolen  potatoes,  our  soup  was  not  bad. 

My  parents  contacted  Stanislav  Michalewski  to  find  out  about  the  keMkartes  (a 
year  had  passed  from  the  time  they  had  paid)  but  they  were  not  ready  .  .  . 

It  was  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1943  and,  with  the  help  of  Polish  police  and 
volunteers,  the  Germans  were  more  active  in  combing  the  woods. 

Once,  when  Mother  and  Sima  were  looking  for  mushrooms  in  the  woods,  they 
encountered  a  few  workers  from  the  estate  with  an  older  foreman.  They  looked  at  the 
wild  Jews  with  curiosity,  and  the  old  bastard  reprimanded  the  two  “wretched”  Jewesses, 
and  asked  why  they  were  still  around,  endangering  him  and  others.., . 

This  hypocritical  Catholic  preacher  was  ridiculous.  He  had  a  right  to  live,  but  we 
did  not.  We  were  the  punished  people  for  our  sins.  We  killed  Jesus  .  .  . 

Anyway,  the  day  soon  came  when  we  heard  the  sounds  of  shooting  in  another 
part  of  the  woods,  the  part  where  our  relatives  were  hiding.  It  was  late  afternoon,  and 
we  ran  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  shooting.  We  had  to  cross  a  field,  about  one 
kilometre  long,  to  reach  the  other  woods.  We  ran,  dispersing  as  we  went.  Peasants, 
working  in  the  fields,  watched  the  running  Jews  with  curiosity  and  amusement.  We 
were  out  of  breath  as  we  ran  for  our  lives. 
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I  was  with  Mother  and  when  we  reached  the  other  woods,  I  looked  back  and 
what  I  saw  made  me  freeze.  I  saw  a  man  in  a  uniform  stop  Sima.  Father  and  Chstva 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  told  Mother  what  I  saw  and  she  got  very  upset.  It  was  hard 
to  catch  our  breath  after  such  a  sprint,  and  we  sat  under  a  tree  for  a  rest. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  shooting  stopped  and  we  looked  from  where  we  sat  for 
the  other  members  of  our  family,  but  nobody  appeared.  In  such  extreme  duress, 
sometimes  your  memory  hangs  on  to  a  detail  that  has  little  to  do  with  the  circumstances 
you  are  in.  I  remember  sitting  under  that  tree  with  my  mother,  mortally  tired  and  spent. 
My  eyes  fell  on  a  big,  beautiful  mushroom  growing  proudly  in  front  of  us.  We  had  been 
hunting  for  such  a  species  to  put  in  our  soup,  but  now  we  didn’t  need  it.  We  simply  sat 
and  looked  at  it  in  wonder,  this  was  the  most  cherished  white  mushroom  ...  I  thought 
that  I  would  rather  be  a  mushroom  than  a  hunted  Jew. 

We  went  to  a  haystack  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  couldn’t  because  we  were  so 
worried.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  we  couldn’t  stand  the  uncertainty  anymore.  We  had 
to  find  out  if  they  were  still  alive. 

Quietly,  we  went  back  to  our  place  in  the  old  woods  and  soon  we  could  smell  a 
bonfire  burning.  Somebody  was  there. 

We  found  them  around  the  fire  in  gloom  silence,  and  one  of  the  Rotbard  brothers 
was  moaning  on  the  ground,  wounded.  His  brother  and  sister  Belcia  were  killed,  and  he 
soon  died,  too. 

It  was  a  sad  reunion,  and  we  knew  that  the  killers  would  come  again  to  finish  us. 
They  were  well  informed.  We  had  to  run,  but  we  had  no  place  to  go  and  the  woods 
were  surrounded.  There  was  no  escape  from  there. 
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The  sun  came  up  and  we  were  trapped  in  the  woods  at  least  for  the  day.  We 
had  to  wait  for  darkness,  so  we  hid  in  the  nearest  bushes  and  hoped  for  the  best.  We 
whispered  to  one  another.  Mother  asked  Sima  about  the  man  in  the  uniform  I  saw  her 
with.  She  made  us  more  depressed  with  what  she  told  us.  The  man  was  a  forester  by 
the  name  of  Wozmy.  We  had  heard  a  lot  about  him,  even  before  the  war.  He  was  a 
rapist;  women  were  afraid  to  enter  the  forest  and  many  victims  fell  to  his  prey.  Would 
he  have  spared  a  Jewish  girl?  No,  he  hadn’t.  We  were  outside  of  the  law,  and  nobody 
spared  us. 

That  night,  we  moved  east,  to  the  area  of  Mother’s  birthplace,  Sionna.  We  chose 
a  little  pine  forest,  a  narrow  strip  of  planted  pine  trees,  between  two  roads.  It  was  a 
cultivated  forest  that  belonged  to  the  estate.  We  hid  there,  and  hoped  they  would  not 
search  in  such  an  open  place.  Who  would  hide  there? 

Quietly,  we  settled  down  and  huddled  together  to  warm  up  as  the  night  became 
cool.  Suddenly,  Mother  remembered  that  today  was  Roshe-shana,  New  Year.  Maybe 
this  would  be  a  better  year  for  us,  a  new  life  from  the  one  we  were  experiencing  now. 
We  fell  asleep  with  the  hope  that  our  life  would  turn  for  the  better.  I  dreamed  that  night 
that  Mother  was  cooking  gefilte  fish,  lots  of  fish. 

Captured 

We  were  awakened  early  in  the  morning,  by  loud  screaming  and  shooting.  The 
language  was  German  and  Polish.  We  were  surrounded!  In  panic,  we  ran  what 
seemed  like  the  opposite  direction,  not  knowing  that  they  were  everywhere.  They  were 
shooting  wildly,  and  I  remember  a  Polish  sentence  “Turman,  trafiaj\ ”  (Turman,  don’t 
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miss!)  The  bullets  whistled  around.  It  was  difficult  to  run  in  that  little  pine  forest,  but 
Mother  and  I  managed  to  reach  a  clearing  where  a  few  tall  trees  grew.  Mother  told  me 
to  climb  one  of  these  trees  and  I  frantically  started  to  climb,  not  looking  around.  After  I 
climbed  quite  high  above  the  ground,  I  heard  loud  laughter  that  made  me  look  down. 

On  the  road,  a  group  of  Germans  watched  me,  pointing  their  guns.  I  lost  my  grip  and 
tumbled  out  of  the  tree  as  they  fired. 

Bleeding,  (I  thought  I  was  wounded  but  the  blood  was  from  the  scratches  the  tree 
made  on  my  way  down  through  the  branches)  I  just  laid  on  the  ground.  I  didn’t  see  my 
mother,  but  the  voices  of  the  approaching  killers  made  me  get  up  and  move.  “One 
more  Jewess”  I  heard  them  say.  Feeling  them  close  behind  me,  I  suddenly  got  the  idea 
to  climb  a  little  tree  that  was  swaying  over  me.  I  was  no  more  than  four  feet  above 
them,  but  they,  in  their  helmets,  crouched  around,  wondering  where  I  had  disappeared 
to,  not  looking  up. 

I  was  watching  them,  as  they  moved  ahead,  still  searching.  The  tree  was 
swaying  under  my  weight.  I  was  thirteen,  small  and  undernourished,  but  I  clung  to  the 
tree,  even  after  I  knew  they  had  passed. 

The  road  was  close  to  me,  and  I  could  hear  what  was  going  on.  I  heard  them 
order  my  father  to  dig  his  grave.  Then  I  heard  shots,  and  I  knew  my  family  was  gone. 

They  finally  left.  It  was  still  morning,  the  sun  bright,  the  sky  blue,  and  the  birds 
singing  high  in  the  sky.  I  saw  a  plane  passing,  and  I  wanted  to  be  up  there;  I  didn’t  want 
to  be  on  the  earth. 
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I  looked  around  and  couldn’t  believe  that  the  world  was  the  same  as  it  was 


yesterday.  Only,  I  was  not  the  same,  my  life  had  come  to  an  end.  Later  in  the  day,  it 
rained,  but  I,  barefoot  and  only  in  a  light  dress  with  short  sleeves,  didn’t  move. 

Later,  as  I  sat  in  this  position,  my  fifteen-year-old  sister,  Cha,va,  stomped  over 
me.  She  had  been  overlooked  as  she  hid  in  a  bush.  Now  she  was  wandering  around. 

No,  we  didn’t  run  into  each  other’s  arms  for  comfort,  we  simply  looked  at  each 
other  with  dead  eyes,  numb  and  silent.  We  wandered  without  destination  in  the  night, 
not  talking. 

We  found  ourselves  in  the  area  we  knew  best.  Galki.  Again,  Galki. 

Late  that  night,  we  came  to  a  river  that  we  had  to  cross.  We  had  no  idea  how 
deep  it  was  and  neither  one  of  us  could  swim.  My  sister  went  in  the  dark  river  without 
stopping,  as  though  she  didn’t  care  if  she  drowned.  I  went  after  her  with  the  same 
determination.  We  both  reached  the  other  side. 

At  dawn,  we  were  in  a  little  swamp.  We  found  a  dry  spot  and  settled  for  the  day. 
A  Polish  plant  was  growing  around  us  called  “tatorack”.  It  only  grew  in  water,  but  was 
tall  enough  to  hide  us.  We  spent  a  few  days  there,  still  in  shock,  not  huddling,  not 
crying. 

After  a  few  days,  we  crawled  out  and  went  to  the  fields  to  look  for  a  forgotten 
turnip  or  potato.  The  nights  got  colder,  often  it  rained  and  we  began  to  think  again.  My 
sister  decided  to  visit  Stanislav  Michqjoski,  who,  more  than  a  year  ago,  had  promised 
false  documents.  She  knocked  at  his  window  as  I  hid  in  the  shade.  He  came  out  and 
recognized  us.  He  told  us  we  would  have  to  come  back  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  how 
were  we  supposed  to  survive  the  two  weeks? 
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On  the  way  back  to  the  swamp,  we  stomped  over  a  Jewish  tailor  and  his  wife  and 
two  children  who  were  hiding  in  the  bushes.  By  a  miracle,  they  were  still  alive.  When 
Chai  va  told  him  about  the  possibility  of  getting  Polish  ke&carte,  the  good  man  offered 
his  help.  To  help  her  look  more  decent,  he  gave  her  his  jacket  and  by  sewing  it,  made  it 
fit  her.  A  few  weeks  later,  he  was  killed  in  an  ’’action”  in  the  woods.  His  wife  didn’t  want 
to  live  without  him  so  she  took  her  children  to  the  Germans  and  they  killed  them.  Mercy 
killing. 

I  was  underage  and  I  only  needed  a  birth  certificate.  Stanislav  told  us  he  would 
try  to  help,  but  didn’t  know  how. 

When  Ch^  va  got  her  ke/mcarte  in  the  name  of  Sofia. Pokora,  he  showed  her  the 
other  for  Sima  in  the  name  of  Janina  Jankovska,  but  it  was  too  late..  „ 

My  sister  planned  to  walk  to  Siedlg,  twenty-three  kilometres,  to  find  Kasptzak,  the 
gentile  who  helped  Luba.  We  had  memorized  his  address  when  Luba  gave  it  to  us,  but 
Che  Va  was  hesitant.  She  didn’t  want  to  leave  me  there.  I  told  her  that  she  couldn’t 
help  me  anyway,  and  to  go  and  not  look  back,  that  even  if  one  member  of  our  family 
survived,  it  was  worth  it. 

I  know  that  emotions,  tears  and  hugs  were  for  normal  people  in  normal  times,  but 
this  was  a  luxury  for  us  that  we  couldn’t  afford.  We  parted  silently,  no  hugs.  My  sister 
disappeared  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  both  of  us  knew  that  we  would  never  see 
each  other  again. 
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Alone 


Now,  I  was  alone.  It  was  October  and  I  was  barefoot  with  no  coat.  The  water 
that  surrounded  me  froze  at  night.  If  I  wanted  to  leave,  I  would  have  to  break  the  thin 
ice  with  my  bare  feet  and  it  was  so  painful  that  I  howled. 

I  had  to  leave  this  place,  the  cold  made  me  go  to  the  road,  where  the  haystack 
was  and  I  warmed  myself  there,  burrowing  in  the  middle  to  get  a  little  sleep.  I  knew  it 
wasn’t  safe  to  be  there  so  the  next  day  I  hid  in  the  bushes  nearby.  Sometimes,  I 
managed  to  find  a  turnip;  sometimes  I  starved  for  days.  But,  at  night,  I  crawled  in  the 
haystack.  \ 

Once,  I  overslept  and  when  I  woke  up,  I  heard  loud  voices.  The  workmen  with 
their  pitchforks  were  loading  the  hay  on  the  wagon.  What  was  I  going  to  do? 

The  pitchforks  were  getting  closer  and  closer,  they  would  soon  get  me.  But,  if  I 
were  found,  they  would  take  me  to  the  Germans. 

Clenching  my  teeth,  I  decided  to  wait;  maybe  they  needed  only  one  wagon  of 
hay,  and  wouldn’t  come  back.  They  left,  and  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  my  nest. 

To  my  horror,  they  came  back.  I  couldn’t  stay  there  anymore,  and  to  their 
astonishment,  I  ran  to  the  bushes.  It  was  a  close  call. 

That  evening,  I  went  to  Stanislav  to  ask  about  the  certificates.  Again,  he  had 
nothing  and  asked  me  to  wait. 

I  made  a  decision  on  the  spot.  I  decided  to  go  to  Pluta,  maybe  he  would  help  me 
to  survive  this  cold.  So,  I  told  Stanislav  that  if  he  got  the  papers,  to  look  for  me  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pluta’s  farm.  Actually,  I  didn’t  believe  any  more  that  I  would  get  this 
certificate. 
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The  next  night,  I  walked  in  the  direction  of  Pluta’s  farm.  It  was  about  five  or  six 
kilometres.  I  avoided  the  villages  with  people  and  barking  dogs.  I  walked  through 
empty  fields,  silent  woods,  jumped  over  creeks,  passed  swamps  while  hearing  sounds 
of  music  and  dancing  in  the  villages.  I  even  heard  laughing  and  a  couple  of  jealous 
lovers  arguing  about  being  unfaithful.  Such  trivial  things  were  normal  for  them,  but 
strange  for  me. 

People  lived,  loved,  danced,  laughed  and  there  I  was,  a  hunted  animal,  cold  and 
hungry  and  nobody  cared.  They  wanted  me  dead,  why?  Why?  How  could  we  believe 
in  God?  Why  couldn’t  we  live  like  others  did? 

In  the  darkness,  I  knocked  at  Pluta’s  window.  He  saw  me  and  couldn’t  believe  I 
was  still  alive.  He  let  me  in  and  fed  me.  With  pity,  he  allowed  me  to  spend  a  few  nights 
in  the  hay  in  his  barn.  It  felt  so  good  not  to  be  hungry  and  to  sleep  under  a  roof.  This 
village  outcast  really  was  a  good  man. 

During  the  day  I  helped  in  the  barn  to  clean  beets,  potatoes  and  carrots  for 
winter,  and  they  fed  me.  Orta  cold,  rainy  November  morning,  Pluta  came  running 
shouting  “Oblava\”  (hunt  for  Jews!)  “The  Germans  are  surrounding  this  area,  run,  run 
away  and  never  tell  if  caught  that  you  were  here!”  I  grabbed  the  little  rug  he  gave  me  as 
a  blanket  to  cover  myself  with  at  night  and  ran  out  behind  his  property  to  the  little  strip  of 
trees  called  “ Olshina ”.  I  lay  on  the  wet  ground  and  covered  my  head  with  the  little  rug.  I 
didn’t  want  to  climb  a  tree;  I  didn’t  want  to  see  them;  let  them  kill  me  on  the  ground. 

But,  I  couldn’t  help  hearing  the  hated  language  that  was  getting  closer  and 
closer.  They  were  walking  in  a  row,  a  few  yards  from  each  other,  talking,  very  relaxed. 
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Why  not?  The  only  criminal  in  this  little  forest  was  a  thirteen-year-old  girl,  no  partisans 
around. 

Later,  Pluta  told  me  there  was  a  detachment  of  800  Nazis,  a  special  group,  that 
were  combing  the  woods. 

When  I  heard  them  next  to  me,  I  couldn’t  take  it  anymore.  I  looked  up  and  saw 
two  Germans  who  stopped  to  light  a  cigarette.  They  continued  walking,  with  their  backs 
to  me,  talking.  They  moved  further  away,  overlooking  the  “criminal”., < 

I  stayed  there  into  the  evening  so  I  wouldn’t  endanger  Pluta.  In  the  dark,  I  risked 
approaching  the  farm.  I  was  amused  at  how  happy  he  was  that  I  was  still  alive.  He 
honestly  admitted  that  sending  a  child  to  death  was  not  a  Christian  thing  to  do;  he  was 
sure  they  would  have  killed  me.  He  was  glad  that  I  was  not  on  his  conscience. 

He  gave  me  supper  and  sent  me  to  the  barn  to  dry  up.  After  that,  there  were  a 
few  other  actions,  but  he  told  me  to  dig  deeper  into  the  hay  and  entertained  the  police 
with  vodka  and  food. 


Stanislav 

One  night  in  December,  Stanislav  found  me  at  Pluta’s  farm.  Without  showing  me 
his  face,  he  talked  with  me  outside  in  the  darkness.  He  brought  me  a  birth  certificate 
with  the  name  Halina  Michalowska,  his  niece.  Stanislav  was  the  father  of  six  children 
and  told  me  that  if  the  Nazis  caught  me,  and  tortured  me  that  I  could  not  tell  who  helped 
me. 
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I  felt  one  hundred  years  old  when  I  told  him  that  they  would  kill  me  anyway,  why 
would  I  betray  him,  a  person  that  helped  me?  I  didn’t  think  I  convinced  him,  but  he  went 
away  and  I  now  had  a  new  route  to  try;  maybe  it  would  work. 

PWta  also  gave  me  some  old  shoes  and  an  old  jacket.  Then  I  had  to  clean  myself 
a  little  and  try  to  look  Polish. 

But,  how  does  one  leave  the  woods  and  mix  with  the  gentiles  without  showing 
how  afraid  I  am  after  hiding  in  the  woods  for  two  years? 

I  was  going  to  meet  Kasprak,  who  was  the  third  Pole  to  help,  although  he  didn’t 
know  about  my  existence  yet.  We  were  lucky  to  meet  people  like  him  in  this  ocean  of 
traitors,  looters,  blackmailers  and  criminals. 

Once  again,  I  have  to  admit;  the  whole  nation  cannot  be  blamed.  Even  the 
Germans  who  invented  the  Genocide  were  not  all  Nazis.  But  why  were  all  the  good 
people  who  helped  us  either  considered  outcasts  of  their  society  or  they  were  former 
criminals,  like  Kasprak?  Why  were  the  “decent”  Poles  so  anti-Semitic  and  indifferent  to 
other  humans?  Fear?  Yes,  it  was  true;  it  was  dangerous  to  help  the  Jews.  But,  that 
did  not  force  these  olheRS  from  betraying  and  denouncing  the  participation  of  murder 

The  Germans  didn’t  like  them,  either,  called  them  collaborators.  Once  I  heard 
someone  express  that  in  their  opinion  the  Poles  were  “little  heroes,  and  big  traitors.” 

I  now  had  to  pretend  to  be  a  Catholic  girl,  and  I  didn’t  have  much  experience.  I 
was  scared  to  jump  into  a  society  where  ninety-nine  percent  of  the  people  wanted  me 
dead. 

The  night  before  my  transformation,  I  took  a  bucket  of  cold  water  into  the  cold 
barn  and  tried  to  clean  myself  a  little.  All  that  month  we  never  had  an  opportunity  for  a 
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wash.  I  combed  my  hair  into  two  braids,  washed  my  face  (although  I  didn’t  have  a 
mirror  to  check  the  results),  and  I  was  ready  to  move. 

I  said  goodbye  to  Pluta  and  his  family  and  started  my  journey  into  the  unknown. 

A  Jump  for  Life 

I  walked  all  night  on  the  main  road  and  dropped  down  when  a  car  passed.  I 
walked  the  twenty-three  kilometres  to  Siedlec. 

At  sunrise,  I  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  joined  the  caravan  of  peasants 
going  to  the  market  by  carts  or  by  foot.  I  chose  an  older  woman  for  a  companion  and 
for  the  first  time  tried  out  my  “story”  as  to  why  I  was  alone  and  going  to  the  city.  I  told 
her  my  name  was  Halina  Michqlowska  and  my  mother  passed  away.  My  father  was  a 
drunkard  who  was  married  to  a  witch  who  tormented  me.  I  told  her  I  had  to  look  after 
my  stepmother’s  little  baby  and  had  to  do  all  the  chores  so  I  ran  away,  to  work  in  the  city 
as  a  maid. 

My  story  worked  with  this  sympathetic  lady  and  we  entered  the  city  together.  So 
many  Germans  were  around,  and  thousands  of  Poles.  I  felt  like  everybody  recognized 
me  as  a  Jew,  and  soon  they  would  drag  me  to  the  Gestapo. 

I  parted  with  the  old  woman  and  looked  for  Kasprak’s  address.  I  found  the 
house,  but  it  was  locked.  A  neighbour  told  me  that  Kasprak’s  permanent  residence  was 
eight  kilometres  outside  of  the  city  in  a  village  by  the  name  of  Grabianowka,  in  the 
house  of  his  new  wife  Kazimiera,  a  spinster  he  recently  married.  A  few  times  a  week  he 
came  to  the  city. 
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I  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  I  had  to  see  him  in  private  there,  but  if  he  were  not 
coming  that  day,  where  would  I  spend  the  night?  There  was  a  curfew. 

I  noticed  there  was  a  little  empty  shack  in  the  yard  where  coal  used  to  be  kept  by 
the  tenants  before  the  war.  I  walked  around  for  half  the  day  and  then  crawled  into  the 
shack  at  dusk.  It  was  dark  and  cold  and  smelled  like  a  chicken  coop.  I  didn’t  have 
anything  to  sit  on,  so  I  stood  in  the  corner  where  it  was  less  windy.  I  was  so  tired  from 
the  previous  sleepless  night  that  I  fell  asleep  for  short  periods  of  time,  swaying  and 
waking  up  with  a  start.  I  was  so  cold  I  was  shivering  constantly  and  thought  about  the 
warm  stable  I  had  left  behind.  It  seemed  like  a  paradise  compared  to  the  shack. 

In  the  morning,  half  frozen,  I  left  to  again  walk  the  streets  and  I  checked  the  door 
of  Kasprak’s  apartment  periodically. 


Kasprak 

A  fifty  year  old,  stocky  man  with  an  artificial  eye  arrived,  very  jovial  and  friendly.  I 
remember  what  Luba  told  us  before  she  left  about  his  stormy  life. 

He  married  young  and  had  two  children.  In  an  act  of  jealous  rage,  he  killed  his 
wife.  He  packed  her  corpse  in  a  valise  and  took  it  on  a  train  to  dispose  of  it,  but  he  was 
caught,  jailed  and  spent  twenty  years  in  prison.  Only  the  war  liberated  him.  His 
occupation  was  now  dangerous,  smuggling  food  from  the  villages  to  the  city  and  selling 
it  for  a  profit.  He  remarried,  and  his  new  wife  was  pregnant.  This  was  the  man  I  came 
to  for  help. 

First  of  all,  he  told  me  the  good  news  that  ChaVa  (Sofi^l)  and  Luba  (Genia)  were 
alive  and  worked  in  a  village  named  Domaine  that  was  not  far  away.  He  looked  at  me 
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and  concluded  that  I  didn’t  look  very  Jewish  and  my  Polish  was  good.  He  didn’t  have  a 
place  for  me  right  then,  but  his  very  pregnant  wife  could  use  my  help  for  a  while,  so  he 
would  send  her  to  pick  me  up  the  next  day.  He  told  me  I  could  spend  the  night  where  I 
was,  gave  me  a  piece  of  bread  and  left. 

I  was  in  a  much  better  position  than  I  had  been  the  day  before.  I  was  in  a  room, 
not  hungry  and  had  some  hope  for  tomorrow. 

I  didn’t  dare  use  the  bed  at  night  because  I  had  lice.  So,  I  slept  on  the  floor  and 
covered  myself  with  the  rug.  I  tried  to  keep  myself  from  the  window,  as  I  could  see  so 
many  Germans  of  all  kinds  that  were  passing  on  the  street.  I  thought  to  myself  that  if 
they  knew  who  I  was,  they  would  kill  me  on  the  spot. 

Kasprak’s  wife  came,  but  being  a  very  quiet  person,  didn’t  ask  me  many 
questions.  He  had  warned  me  not  to  tell  anybody  in  his  family  who  I  was.  We  walked 
the  eight  kilometres  to  Grabianowka  in  silence,  which  was  better  for  me.  She  lived  with 
her  old  mother  who  is  very  grouchy  and  a  younger  sister  who  was  twenty-three  years 
old.  They  had  a  cow  in  the  stable,  and  some  chickens.  The  water  had  to  be  carried 
from  a  creek  under  a  hill.  Nearby  was  a  forest.  Again,  the  village  was  some  distance 
from  their  farm. 

Because  I  was  a  village  girl,  I  was  supposed  to  milk  the  cow.  First  of  all,  I  had 
never  milked  a  cow  before,  and  second,  it  was  not  a  normal  cow.  This  cow  was  known 
for  her  violent  character.  But,  the  old  woman  didn’t  tell  me  this  and  sent  me  to  milk  the 
beast.  I  sat  down  on  the  bench  with  the  bucket  between  my  legs  as  I  had  seen  my 
mother  do.  The  next  second,  the  cow  went  berserk,  acted  so  violently  that  she  kicked 
the  bucket,  bench  and  me  out  of  the  stable!  I  tried  again,  with  trepidation,  but  it  was 
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worse.  I  kept  finding  myself  outside  on  all  fours  as  the  cow  went  bananas.  The  old 
witch  didn’t  tell  me  that  nobody  could  milk  that  cow  or  even  come  near  it  but  her. 

Anyway,  mumbling  insults  about  village  girls  who  can’t  milk  a  cow,  she  gave  me 
orders  to  do  other  chores  so  that  I  wouldn’t  be  eating  my  bread  and  doing  nothing  to 
earn  it. 

First  thing  in  the  morning,  I  had  to  bring  in  wood  and  make  a  fire  in  the  stove  and 
help  to  prepare  the  breakfast  (I  was  the  potato  peeler).  I  also  had  to  take  two  full  cans 
of  milk  (which  she  diluted  with  water)  and  carry  them  eight  kilometres  to  the  city 
customers  every  day.  It  was  difficult  for  my  thirteen-year-old  undernourished,  weak 
body  to  carry  them,  but  I  didn’t  have  a  choice. 

Once,  when  Kasprak  was  in  the  yard,  he  saw  me  as  I  carried  the  big  buckets  of 
water  from  the  creek  up  the  hill.  He  looked  around,  made  sure  nobody  could  hear  him 
and  said  as  a  joke  “Halina,  don’t  work  yourself  to  death  .  .  .  remember,  there  are  no 
more  Jewish  cemeteries  .  .  .  “  He  laughed.  What  could  I  say? 

His  mother-in-law  had  another  idea  of  how  to  use  a  servant.  But,  that  came  later. 
The  first  night  of  my  new  identity  almost  ended  in  a  disaster.  I  was  assigned  a  place  to 
sleep,  by  the  old  woman,  on  a  huge  wooden  box  (ki&fer)  behind  the  stove  in  the  kitchen. 
This  was  fine  with  me. 

I  fell  blissfully  asleep,  a  fast  and  deep  sleep  like  that  of  childhood.  I  was  warm 
and  not  hungry.  Suddenly,  loud  banging  at  the  door  woke  me  up  and  the  room  was 
filled  with  German  Police,  Gendarmes.  I  got  numb  with  fear,  behind  the  stove.  How  did 
they  find  out  so  quickly  who  I  was?  This  was  the  end. 
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Using  flashlights,  they  searched  every  corner,  checking  everybody’s  documents. 
Finally,  holding  a  flashlight  to  my  face  (I  couldn’t  move,  I  was  still  lying  on  the  box),  they 
asked  the  old  woman  who  I  was,  if  I  was  her  tochter  (daughter).  The  old  woman  agreed 
that  yes,  I  was  her  daughter.  I  couldn’t  believe  she  was  risking  her  life  for  me,  as  she 
had  not  shown  much  sympathy  before.  The  German  turned  around  and  went  to  search 
further.  Not  finding  anything,  they  finally  left.  I  was  so  scared,  that  I  couldn’t  sleep.  I 
thought  if  he  asked  me  my  name,  I  probably  would  have  told  him  Nela  Rotbart, 
forgetting  who  I  was  now.  What  a  scare! 

The  next  day,  I  found  out  the  reason  for  their  visit.  I  was  there  when  the  family 
opened  the  box  on  which  I  was  sleeping.  Inside  were  all  kinds  of  kontraboOda:  ham, 
sausage,  meat  of  all  kinds,  coffee,  sugar;  things  you  couldn’t  get  in  a  store.  This  is  what 
the  Germans  were  looking  for,  not  me.  That  was  why  this  “kind”  old  woman  put  me 
there  to  sleep,  and  was  quick  to  admit  I  was  the  “tochteb’. 

I  made  friends,  venturing  out  every  day  to  the  city  selling  milk  house  to  house.  A 
girl  my  age  with  by  the  name  of  Basia,  who  was  living  with  her  parents  and  went  to 
school,  befriended  me.  We  had  friendly  talks,  and  I  kept  it  my  secret.  The 
neighbourhood  knew  me  as  the  orphan  who  sold  milk,  but  I  didn’t  feel  safe  meeting  so 
many  people  just  in  case  somebody  recognized  me  because  Bojmie  was  not  far  away. 

Once,  Basia’s  mother  asked  me  if  I  could  knit.  I  told  her  yes,  anything  she 
wanted.  She  had  wool,  but  nobody  to  knit.  She  asked  me  to  ask  my  boss  if  he  would 
“lend”  me  for  a  while  to  knit  sweaters  for  her  family.  I  felt  it  would  be  better  if  I  stayed  in 
one  place.  Kasprak  had  nothing  against  me  working  there,  so  I  moved  to  Siedle  to  work 
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temporarily  in  Basia’s  house.  So,  I  sat  in  the  kitchen  knitting  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  late  at  night.  Food  was  very  scarce  and  I  as  always  hungry,  but  I  couldn’t 
complain.  I  lived  in  a  friendly  home. 


In  SiedlCQ 

I  slept  on  the  floor  because  I  was  afraid  I  would  infest  a  bed.  I  got  up  before 
everybody  so  that  they  would  not  see  me  on  the  floor.  I  still  didn’t  have  underwear  and 
socks,  and  it  was  bitterly  cold  outside. 

I  looked  at  Basia  and  compared  her  life  with  mine.  A  cherished  child,  she  had 
everything  I  didn’t  have:  parents,  siblings,  warm  home,  food  and  school.  She  also 
didn’t  have  my  experiences  and  the  constant  fear  of  being  killed.  I  had  nothing  against 
her,  but  I  often  wondered  how  life  could  be  so  unfair. 

Together,  we  went  to  church.  It  was  the  first  time  for  me,  and  I  kept  a  little 
behind  her  to  copy  her  behaviour.  I  did  everything  she  did,  and  soon  felt  confident  in 
myself.  The  problem  was  that  I  was  uncomfortable  in  the  church,  but  being  “Catholic”,  I 
couldn’t  avoid  this  institution. 

My  employment  ended  when  I  ran  out  of  wool.  Some  of  their  neighbours  who 
visited  them  were  curious  about  the  orphan  and  I  had  to  tell  my  story  again  about  my 
drunkard  father,  wicked  stepmother,  baby  etc.  One  of  them  asked  me  if  I  was 
interested  in  working  for  a  family  living  downtown.  A  b.uther’s  wife  was  looking  for  a  girl 
to  help  with  the  chores.  I  said  I  was  interested  and  said  goodbye  to  Basia  and  went  with 
the  lady. 
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She  brought  me  to  a  brick  three-storey  house  with  a  meat  store  in  the  front  where 
we  were  met  by  the  butcher  and  his  family.  Jakdb  Jostorembski  was  a  fifty-year-old 
portly  man  with  a  very  cynical  outlook  of  the  world.  He  made  fun  of  his  forty-year-old 
meticulous  wife  Sabina,  who  was  a  religious  zealot  and  he  considered  her  stupid.  After 
ten  years  of  being  childless,  she  finally  gave  birth  to  two  sons  who  were  at  the  time 
seven  and  nine  years  old,  Heniek  and  Janek.  She  spoiled  them  and  Jak&b  could  see  it. 

They  shared  a  morbid  anti-Semitism  and  affection  for  the  Occupants.  The 
woman  who  brought  me  to  them  was  acting  like  a  Good  Samaritan,  but  I  later  found  out 
from  Sabina  that  she  had  sold  me  for  one  hundred  zlotys. 

In  the  Bu Cher’s  House 

The  first  evening,  Sabina  was  bathing  the  boys  in  a  big  wooden  barrel.  After  she 
finished  bathing  them,  and  without  changing  the  water,  she  ordered  me  to  bathe.  She 
asked  about  my  life  story  with  all  the  details  and  I  had  to  remember  what  I  had  said 
before,  which  was  not  easy  because  it  was  a  lie.  She  wanted  to  know  how  old  the 
“baby”  was,  and  if  my  stepmother  was  pretty,  what  colour  of  hair  she  had  etc.  Then, 
looking  at  my  dirty,  battered  body,  she  asked  if  I  was  ill.  How  could  I  tell  the  truth?  I 
told  her  I  was  not  ill,|the  world  was  sick  .  .  .  killing  innocent  people) 

The  next  day,  she  told  me  that  she  had  to  register  me  in  the  magistrate  as  a  new 
tenant.  They  would  check  my  background  first,  to  make  sure  I  was  really  the  person  I 
said  I  was,  and  not  an  impostor.  She  said  that  some  Jews  were  pretending  to  be 
Polish,  and  they  had  to  be  careful. _ 
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I  shrunk  after  that  news.  I  was  waiting  for  the  Gestapo  to  find  out  that  a  real 
Halina  existed  and  to  arrest  me  for  being  an  impostor.  Germans  lived  all  around  us  and 
many  of  them  were  clients  of  the  store.  Some  officers  were  personal  friends  who  visited 
our  home  and  came  for  dinner. 

The  one  good  thing  was,  I  wasn’t  hungry.  There  was  always  enough  food  in  the 
house.  After  a  few  weeks  of  fear,  I  got  used  to  it  and  decided  that  worrying  would  not 
help  so  it  was  better  to  stop. 

Sure,  the  Officers  who  came  to  the  house  were  very  friendly;  some  of  them 
asked  Sabina  if  I  was  her  daughter.  Funny,  but  we  looked  like  one  another  in  some 
way.  Sabina,  childless  for  ten  years,  liked  to  say  that  I  was  her  daughter., , 

Sabina 

Unwillingly,  Sabina  was  doing  me  a  favour.  Tochter  or  no  tochter ,  she  exploited 
me  fully.  I  was  did  everything  from  cleaning,  washing,  scrubbing  the  floors,  helping  in 
the  kitchen,  and  even  helped  the  boys  with  their  homework.  It  was  a  nice  house,  with 
tenants  who  lived  upstairs,  but  it  had  no  water  or  plumbing,  only  electricity.  I  went  a 
block  down  the  street  to  a  pump  for  water. 

When  I  had  time,  I  knitted  sweaters,  scarves,  hats  and  gloves  for  the  family. 
Nobody  complained.  The  main  thing  was  that  food  was  plenty  and  to  me  it  was  a 
miracle  I  even  gained  weight. 

The  only  thing  that  made  me  hate  them  was  their  anti-Semitism.  Often,  we  had 
German  Officers  for  dinner  and  the  standard  question  my  hosts  asked  was  if  they  had 
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killed  many  kikes.  They  told  them  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 
thanked  the  Officers. 

In  the  attic,  as  I  hung  the  laundry  to  dry,  I  discovered  many  big  boxes  full  of 
leather  goods  -  many  pairs  of  shoes,  handbags,  jackets  and  valises.  Later,  I  found  out 
that  Jews  gave  the  things  to  them  for  safekeeping,  when  they  were  taken  to  Treblinka  to 
p^ish. 

Soon  after,  I  also  found  out  that  even  with  my  Polish  birth  certificate,  they 
suspected  I  was  Jewish.  They  boys  once  teased  me  saying  that  their  father  told  them 
that  I  looked  Jewish.  And,  this  was  after  I  faithfully  went  with  them  every  Sunday  to  the 
church,  making  crosses  in  all  directions.., 

They  had  friends,  a  couple  of  anti-Semites  with  whom  they  share  their 
suspicions.  They  often  came  over,  and  once,  when  the  whole  family  was  present,  they 
conspired  to  confront  me,  to  find  out  the  truth.  I  was  knitting  something  when  suddenly 
this  bitch  of  a  woman  asked  me  if  I  was  Jewish...  Not  lifting  my  head  from  my  knitting, 
but  feeling  my  face  blushing,  I  answered  that  somebody  told  me  that  I  looked  like 
Sabina.  She  shut  up. 

It  was  1944,  the  Germans  were  losing,  the  Russians  were  pushing  and  the  war 
was  going  to  end.  What  did  this  bunch  of  Jew-haters  want  from  a  fourteen  year  old 
struggling  to  survive?  How  cruel  can  people  be?  They  were  not  convinced  and  asked 
for  help  from  Sabina’s  brother  who  was  visiting  them,  a  member  of  the  AK  whose  main 
concern  was  not  fighting  the  Nazis,  but  finishing  off  the  remaining  Jews. 

This  guy  took  another  approach.  He  ordered  me  to  read  the  newspaper  out  loud 
to  him  so  that  he  could  check  my  accent  and  pronunciation.  It  wasn’t  for  '  '  that  I 
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was  the  top  student  in  the  Polish  school.  They  thought  they  were  very  smart  in  setting 
their  traps.  It  was  stupid  and  cruel.  With  whom  were  they  fighting? 

Anyway,  I  was  not  expecting  a  test,  but  I  passed  it. 

One  winter  morning,  somebody  knocked  on  the  door  and  I  almost  fainted  when  I 

seen  my  Aunt  Luba  with  a  can  of  milk.  She  praised  Jesus  and  we  answered  “amen”. 

Not  looking  at  me,  she  asked  Sabina  if  she  needed  milk.  I  was  silent,  looked  at  her  (two 

years  had  passed  since  I  last  saw  her)  and  Sabina  asked  her  for  whom  she  was 

working.  Kasprak,  she  answered.  Everybody  in  the  city  knew  Kasprak’s  story,  and  I 

pfigtend 

thought  Sabina  agreed  to  buy  the  milk  out  of  curiosity.  We  didn’t  know  each  other  any 

tl 

more.^ut  I  wanted  to  find  out  if  my  sister  was  alive  so  badly,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
talk. 

A  few  weeks  later,  while  carrying  water  from  the  pump,  I  met  Luba  on  the  street 
with  her  cans.  Without  stopping,  we  exchanged  a  few  words.  She  told  me  that  Cha  va 
still  worked  in  Domaine.  I  felt  better. 

After  the  liberation,  when  I  reminded  Luba  about  her  visit,  she  confessed  that  she 
came  with  the  intention  of  seeing  me  because  Kasprak  had  told  her  where  I  was.  She 
almost  didn’t  recognize  me  since  I  looked  so  different,  ageless;  not  a  child  but  not  an 
adult,  and  this  was  after  I  gained  weight., v 

Sabina  was  a  religious  fanatic  (which  her  husband  resented),  and  often  went  to 
confession.  Once,  she  asked  me  why  I  didn’t  go  and  I  told  her  I  was  going  the  next 
Sunday.  But,  it  scared  me.  I  had  no  idea  what  to  do,  how  to  act  and  the  main  thing  was 
I  didn’t  know  what  my  sins  were... 
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The  next  Sunday  I  got  up  early  and  went  to  “confession”  as  I  told  Sabina  knowing 
that  she  and  the  children  would  go  to  later  Mass.  I  went  walking  around  the  church  and 
after  a  while,  knowing  that  everyone  had  left,  went  home.  I  told  her  that  I  did  it. 

I  also  had  to  participate  in  other  religious  activities  such  as  “Majewkas”  in  May, 
were  the  people  prayed  and  sang  before  the  picture  of  Mary,  God’s  mother.  Some 
neighbours  would  come  to  join  in  the  singing.  Once,  I  had  to  be  the  leader  who  loudly 

named  this  Mary  as  the  rest  sang/pray  for  usI^And,  •  I  was  chosen  the  leader?  Me2 

u 

I  think  it  was  because  I  was  the  most  literate  as  I  could  read  well.  So,  I  was  on  a  bench 
under  the  picture  of  Mary,  kneeling  about  the  rest  who  were  on  the  floor  on  their  knees; 
and  holding  the  prayer  book.  I  began  in  a  singsong  voice:  Holy  Mother  from 
Chenstochova!  -  and  the  people  on  the  floor  would  say:  Pray  for  us  .  .  .  and  again 
“Holy  Mother  from  .  .  .  “  (  don’t  remember  all,  there  were  so  many  of  them  that  it  took 
more  than  an  hour  to  name  them)  and  I  was  really  tired.  So,  I  think  they  were  not  sure 
who  I  was,  especially  when  they  trusted  me  with  such  a  religious  ,ta$K  ... 

The  front  was  moving  west,  and  one  night  they  bombed  Siedtee  It  was  so 
exciting  for  me  and  I  was  absolutely  not  scared.  I  watched  in  fascination  as  Sabina, 
holding  the  boys  ran  to  the  shelter  and  called  to  me  to  follow  because  I  was  carrying  a 
bag  with  money  and  jewellery.  I  was  enjoying  the  whole  thing  and  thought  that  now  the 
target  is  not  only  Hebut  also  all  of  them,  especially  the  Germans.  Now,  their  officer 
friends  were  subdued  and  some  of  them  confessed  that  they  were  half  or  wholly  Polish. 

Sabina  was  not  motherly  toward  me.  She  made  me  work  hard  for  my  bread  and 
butter.  The  laundry  was  especially  hard  which  took  three  days  to  do.  I  was  the  main 
carrier  of  water,  and  stood  on  a  bench  to  reach  the  “balia”.  I  rubbed  all  day  long  as  my 
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hands  bled.  She  stood  above  me  as  I  washed  the  bloody  rags  she  used  during  her 
periods,  checking  to  make  sure  I  was  doing  a  good  job. 

When  we  finally  heard  the  rumble  of  the  canons,  Sabina  got  alarmed;  she  was 
not  going  to  risk  her  precious  children’s  lives.  JakQb  wanted  to  look  after  their  property, 
so  he  stayed  while  she  left  for  the  country.  She  hired  a  truck,  took  her  most  cherished 
pieces  of  furniture,  bedding,  clothing,  food,  the  children  and  the  maid.  I  sat  on  top  of  a 
credenza  in  the  truck  (they  sat  in  the  cabin),  and  quite  cheerfully  watched  as  others 
moved  from  the  city,  too.  Finally. 

We  went  twelve  kilometres  away  to  a  village  called  Golembiovka  and  settled  with 
a  few  other  refugees  in  an  empty  school.  The  front  approached  and  the  Germans 
bombed  us  by  day,  the  Russians  bombed  us  by  night.  The  Russians  used  the 
Christmas  tree  gprland  of  lights,  which  helped  them  see  the  targets.  This  was  a  little 
frightening  because  you  could  not  see  them,  but  they  could  see  you. 

The  Germans  feared  the  Katiushas,  which  was  a  powerful  gun  at  that  time.  The 
men  in  the  refugee  group  dug  a  primitive  shelter  in  the  yard  and  we  often  took  refuge 
there  as  we  thought  it  was  safer  than  in  the  building.  Surrounding  villages  were 
burning,  at  night  the  sky  was  red.  One  night,  I  overheard  somebody  say  that  the  village 
of  Domaine  was  burning.  It  alerted  me  as  that  was  where  my  sister  lived  and  I  had  no 
way  of  finding  out  if  she  was  alive.  The  bombing  was  going  on,  and  nobody  was  safe. 

Liberation 

Suddenly,  the  bombing  and  the  shooting  stopped.  Silence.  Two  days  passed 
and  nobody  came.  On  the  third  day,  the  Russians  entered  the  village.  Nobody  met 
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them  with  flowers.  I  think  I  was  the  only  one  who  was  happy  to  see  them.  Liberation! 
Why  couldn’t  my  family  see  it?  One  year  too  late. 

The  Poles  were  reluctant  to  welcome  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  new  government 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  One  night  they  had  a  meeting  in  the  school  to  discuss  the  new 
situation  and  what  they  were  going  to  do.  I  was  interested  in  what  they  intended  on 
doing,  but  fell  asleep  in  the  middle  and  never  found  out  what  conclusion  they  came  to. 

I  got  bolder,  my  confidence  grew  and  I  had  a  big  desire  to  visit  my  sister  in 
Domaine,  which  was  only  six  kilometres  away.  But,  how  could  I  leave  Sabina,  and  what 
reason  would  I  give  her  to  go  on  such  a  trip? 

Soon,  I  found  my  excuse. 

The  refugee  women  gossiped  a  lot  and  Sabina  was  the  leader.  Once,  I 
overheard  them  talking  about  Kasprak  and  his  crime.  Sabina  was  outraged,  such  a 
monster,  such  a  beast  even  though  it  happed  twenty-five  years  ago.  She  couldn’t  get 
over  it,  even  after  the  war,  with  so  many  horrors,  that  just  took  place.  I  never 
participated  in  these  sessions  as  it  wasn’t  my  business,  but  it  was  then  that  I  decided  to 
defend  my  „  \  5  o ^  tot?, 

Suddenly,  going  from  a  silent  and  obedient  maid,  I  became  arrogant  and 
outspoken.  I  told  them  that  Kasprak  was  a  good  man,  a  wonderful  human  being,  and 
how  I  couldn’t  understand  how  people  could  judge  a  person  they  didn’t  know. 

Sabina  was  so  mad  at  me;  she  opened  her  mouth  and  couldn’t  catch  her  breath. 
“How  dare  you!  Who  are  you  to  talk  in  such  a  way?  Get  out  from  here!”  She  was 
showing  who  was  the  boss.  But  to  her  surprise,  I  said  fine,  I  was  going,  I  was  leaving. 
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And  so,  I  left.  She  called  me  back,  but  I  walked  away  along  the  road  that  led  to 
Domaine.  This  was  the  chance  I  was  looking  for.  It  was  a  stupid  and  irresponsible 
decision.  The  front,  with  the  havoc,  burning  villages,  dead  horses,  broken  vehicles, 
guns  and  bands  of  AK  in  the  woods,  was  close. 

And,  there  I  was,  a  fourteen-year-old  “hero”,  walking  alone  in  the  woods,  not 
even  suspecting  what  danger  I  was  in.  Without  the  Germans,  why  should  I  be  afraid?  I 
think  that  God  looks  after  fools  because  I  safely  arrived  in  Domaine.  I  marched  in  and 
asked  where  I  could  see  a  maid  by  the  name  of  SofiOt  Pokora.  One  woman  told  me  that 
she  worked  for  the  forester. 

I  walked  in  the  direction  she  gave  me.  Upon  approaching  a  group  of  women 
working  in  a  field,  I  recognized  one  of  them  .  .  .  Chava  -  Sofia.  I  stopped  on  the  road, 
unsure  if  I  should  meet  her  in  public.  But,  she  saw  me,  too,  and  she  moved  in  my 
direction.  The  other  women  stopped  working  and  watched.  Under  their  scrutiny,  we 
met  like  strangers,  no  hugs  nor  kisses.  She  told  me  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  day  and 
went  back  to  work.  I  sat  in  the  grass,  watching  my  sister  from  afar  and  waited.  Finally, 
we  walked  to  the  forester’s  house.  Again,  she  being  the  maid,  had  to  first  do  her 
chores:  milk  the  cows,  feed  the  animals,  cook  supper,  and  feed  the  baby.  It  took  her  a 
long  time  to  finish  her  day  job  and  I  considered  my  hard  work  at  Sabina’s  easier  than 
hers. 

Finally,  we  went  to  sleep  in  an  empty  room  in  one  bed  and  whispered  to  each 
other  of  what  we  should  do.  I  was  full  of  plans.  We  could  go  to  the  city  and  have  a  life. 
She  was  only  two  years  older,  sixteen  and  naive  like  me,  and  she  agreed  to  go  with  me. 
We  decided  we  would  visit  Luba  at  Kaspraks  and  figured  she  would  tell  us  what  to  do. 
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The  next  day  we  again  walked  together  through  the  woods  and  the  burned 
villages  without  an  inkling  of  how  dangerous  our  undertaking  was  with  so  many  bandits 
around.  It  was  a  hot  day  in  September  of  1944  and  after  many  kilometres,  we  reached 
Grabianovka,  Kasprak’s  farm  near  the  woods.  She  left  me  alone  in  the  forest  and  went 
to  see  Luba.  It  was  a  long  wait,  I  even  worried  if  something  had  happened,  but  finally 
Cha  va  came  back,  her  face  crimson. 

Luba  was  against  the  fact  we  left  our  employers  and  that  we  should  have  waited 
until  everything  had  quietened  down.  The  Poles  were  killing  the  Jews  who  were  coming 
out  of  hiding.  They  were  killing  the  neighbours  they’ve  had  forever,  refusing  to  give 
back  their  stolen  property.  The  AK  were  killing  because  the  Jews  were  happy  with  the 
Russians  who  liberated  them,  and  they  feared  witnesses,  so  they  collaborated  with  the 
Nazis  and  took  advantage  of  their  anti-Semitism  and  hate  for  the  Jews. 

Chava  commanded  that  we  go  back  to  our  employers,  so  we  walked  back  down 
the  same  road.  Sabina  was  happy  with  my  return  as  she  had  gotten  used  to  me  and 
needed  my  help. 

We  eventually  returned  to  Siedle?were  Jakub  and  his  property  nicely  survived  the 
front  and  resumed  our  duties.  The  difference  was  that  customers  were  not  Germans, 
but  Russians.  Now  they  were  courting  the  Russians. 

The  front  moved  west  to  Warsaw  where  the  Russians  stopped.  Since  the 
London  government  orchestrated  the  Polish  uprising,  the  Russians  didn’t  help,  they  just 
watched  idly.  They  had  the  attitude  that  if  the  Poles  were  so  against  them,  then  let  the 
Poles  liberate  themselves. 
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I  was  working  and  my  mind  was  occupied  with  other  things.  I  could  study,  get  an 
education  and  I  felt  I  was  wasting  time.  I  became  so  restless  that  I  began  to  hint  to 
Sabina  that  I  wanted  to  see  my  father  (the  drunkard)  in  the  hope  that  he  had  changed. 
My  plan  was  to  take  a  day  off  to  look  for  surviving  Jews. 

One  evening,  two  drunken  Russians  came  in  and  continued  drinking.  One  of 

qof 

them  was  shoving  a  German  Iron  Cross  he  had  in  a  bottle.  The  cross  fell  accidentally 
on  the  floor  and  we  couldn’t  find  it.  The  Russians  left  but  the  next  morning,  when  I  was 
washing  the  floor,  I  found  the  cross.  I  didn’t  want  to  give  it  to  the  brats  to  play  with,  they 
were  never  good  to  me,  so  I  gave  it  to  a  nice  neighbour  boy  who  was  nine  years  old. 
After  that,  I  forgot  about  the  whole  thing. 

On  the  next  market  day,  Sabina  allowed  me  to  go  and  look  for  my  father.  I  went 
to  walk  the  streets  in  search  of  a  Jewish  face,  but  I  was  unlucky.  I  didn’t  see  any  Jews. 
So,  I  looked  for  Russian/Jewish  faces,  but  it  was  hard  for  me  to  explain  what  I  was 
looking  for.  Tired  and  disappointed,  I  dragged  myself  stubbornly  and  finally  asked  an 
old  Pole  with  a  kind  face  if  he  knew  if  there  were  any  Jews  in  the  city.  He  knew  of  some 
and  gave  me  their  address. 

I  knocked  on  the  door  and  a  Jewish  woman  opened  it.  I  asked  her  if  she  was 
Jewish  and  she  said  she  was  and  invited  me  in.  There,  in  the  room,  was  an  older  man 
and  a  younger  man.  I  was  unable  to  speak,  I  was  so  overwhelmed,  and  so  I  cried.  I 
sobbed  so  desperately,  the  first  time  in  years.  These  were  my  people;  I  didn’t  have  to 
pretend  to  be  somebody  else.  After  a  while,  I  told  them  a  shortened  version  of  my  story 
and  what  I  was  now.  They  offered  me  to  join  their  “community”  and  to  bring  my  sister. 
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When  I  returned  home  later  with  red,  swollen  eyes,  Sabina  concluded  that  my 
reunion  with  my  father  was  very  emotional.  I  told  her  that  I  was  leaving  with  him 
because  I  wanted  to  go  to  school  and  she  even  offered  to  send  me  to  school.  I  left  with 
a  little  bundle,  clothing  she  had  given  me  before,  and  a  little  silver  cross  to  wear  around 
my  neck  for  my  birthday.  I  was  sure  they  speculated  about  my  nationality,  but  I  didn’t 
reveal  my  identity,  as  I  was  smarter  now. 

If  they  had  been  decent,  kind  people,  our  parting  might  have  been  different 
because  unwillingly,  they  helped  me  survive.  But,  they  were  not.  They  collaborated 
with  the  Germans  and  their  cruel  anti-Semitism,  tormenting  me  with  their  suspicions. 
And,  I  worked  for  my  upkeep.  But,  when  they  later  found  out  that  I  was  really  Jewish,  it 
made  them  furious  that  I  cheated  them  and  stupid  Sabina  got  her  revenge. 

How  did  they  found  out?  A  neighbour  of  my  new  friends  saw  me  and  reported  to 
them.  One  day,  Sabina  came  to  our  Community  with  a  Polish  policeman,  claiming  that  I 
took  the  Russian  medal  (that  I  had  found  on  the  floor  and  gave  away)  and  that  the 
Russians  who  lost  it  were  demanding  it  from  her.  She  grabbed  my  bundle,  as  I  watched 
open-mouthed,  and  not  finding  the  medal,  she  “confiscated”  my  little  chain  she  gave  me 
as  a  gift.  She  told  me  I  didn’t  deserve  it.  She  also  took  a  photo  of  me  with  her  family  (I 
don’t  belong  to  them,  she  explained)  and  departed  with  the  embarrassed  policeman. 
She  was  so  mad  that  I  was  Jewish  and  that  she  “helped”  me. 

That  was  my  last  encounter  with  Sabina.  That  was  the  pious  Christian  woman 
who  spent  more  time  in  church  than  at  home. 

Now,  I  was  going  back  to  Domaine  for  my  sister.  It  was  a  long  way,  but  now  I 
was  not  shy  to  ask  for  a  ride  on  a  Russian  truck.  The  Russians  were  kind  to  us.  This 
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time,  Cha  va  didn’t  ask  questions.  She  stopped  what  she  was  doing  and  said  goodbye 
to  her  disappointed  employers.  She  didn’t  tell  them  who  she  was,  either.  We  didn’t 
waste  time  by  asking  for  Luba’s  advice;  we  went  straight  to  the  Jewish  survivors  on 
Pitsudskeigo  Street. 

We  kept  together,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Poles  turned  to  violence.  With  the  help 
of  the  bandits  from  the  AK,  they  were  finishing  off  the  remaining  Jews.  How  ironic,  to  go 
through  hell  and  survive  by  a  miracle,  and  then  be  killed  after  liberation?  How  can 
people  be  so  inhuman?  A  married  Jewish  couple,  the  wife  pregnant,  rented  an 
apartment  in  order  to  begin  a  normal  family  life.  Bandits  came  and  shot  them,  acting 
during  the  night  so  that  the  cowards  could  avoid  the  Russians. 

After  a  few  weeks,  Luba  joined  our  community  and  we  had  to  make  some  kind  of 

living. 


Working  in  a  Russian  Hospital 

I  went  to  a  Russian  hospital  to  ask  for  work.  They  hired  all  three  of  us.  We 
worked  only  for  food  and  shelter,  not  pay.  For  us,  it  was  safer  to  be  under  Russian 
protection  and  not  to  be  alone.  We  settled  in  the  dormitory,  which  was  occupied  by  forty 
to  fifty  women  and  girls.  We  worked  in  different  departments. 

I  worked  in  the  pharmacy,  washing  used  bottles  and  jars.  The  water  was  cold 
and  my  hands  were  always  red.  Char  va  worked  on  the  ward  as  a  nurse’s  assistant 
washing  bedpans  and  helping  the  wounded,  etc.  Luba  worked  with  a  seamstress  as  a 
helper.  She  always  complained  about  her  moody  boss.  We  ate  in  the  “sfo/ova”  where 
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the  food  was  simple  and  of  poor  quality,  but  the  main  thing  was,  we  were  not  going  to 
starve. 

The  kitchen  of  the  pharmacy  where  I  washed  the  bottles  was  not  used  for 
cooking  and  the  room  was  always  cold.  The  door  to  the  outside  was  constantly  used 
and  I  got  boils  on  my  head  from  the  cold.  This  was  not  a  picnic.  I  made  a  sign  that  said 
Jo  please  close  the  door  because  it  is  cold  and  they  laughed  at  me. 

We  befriended  the  only  Jewish  girl  by  the  name  of  Sima.  She  was  almost 
toothless,  black,  and  not  pretty  but  a  kind  soul.  Somebody  had  knocked  out  her  teeth. 

The  front  was  still  near  Warsaw  and  the  wounded  were  arriving  daily  so 

we  worked  twelve  hours  a  day. 

The  hospital  had  a  club  for  the  staff  and  recovering  soldiers.  It  was  there  I  saw 
my  first  movie  ...  I  was  very  impressed!  Otherwise,  it  was  a  dancing  hall  for  the  nurses 
and  troops. 

The  Germans  often  bombed  us  at  night,  but  the  Russians  had  powerful  guns  and 
the  Germans  didn’t  do  much  damage. 

Many  doctors  were  Jewish  and  were  kind  to  us,  but  didn’t  show  much  interest  in 
the  “Jewish  question”  and  the  way  the  Nazis  “solved”  it.  Maybe  they  knew  and  didn’t 
want  to  ask.  We  were  not  eager  to  talk,  either. 

I  was  constantly  thinking  that  I  was  wasting  my  life,  that  I  should  have  been 
studying  and  getting  an  education.  Talking  with  the  Russians  about  schools,  I  got 
interesting  information  that  they  had  special  schools  in  Russia  for  people  like  me  who 
lost  years  of  schooling  because  of  the  war.  There,  one  could  catch  up  with  their  age 
group,  doing  two  grades  in  one  year!  This  was  an  idea  I  liked  and  I  dreamed  while  I 
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washed  the  bottles  of  getting  in  such  a  special  school.  They  boasted  that 
internationalism  was  a  rule  in  Russia,  racism  was  prosecuted  and  everybody  was  equal. 
What  could  be  better? 

After  six  years  under  the  Nazis’s  rule,  the  idea  of  equality  impressed  me  so  very 
much.  I  wanted  to  go  to  a  country  where  you  could  be  Jewish  and  not  be  afraid.  I  didn’t 
know  much  about  the  Soviets,  but  I  knew  they  were  my  liberators  and  that  was  enough. 

I  wanted  out  of  Poland,  out  of  the  cemetery  where  the  soil  was  soaked  with  Jewish 
blood. 

At  the  end  of  the  winter,  the  hospital  moved  west  and  we  were  left  behind  in 
Siedl^c  We  had  to  look  for  a  place  to  stay.  We  occupied  a  room  that  was  left  by  a 
Russian  Officer  in  a  Polish  household.  The  Polish  family  hated  to  live  so  close  to  Jews 
and  reported  to  the  Russian  administration.  The  Russians  immediately  evicted  us.  The 
Polish  were  happy.  After  licking  German  boots,  now  they  were  licking  the  Russian’s. 

Siedleenow  had  a  Jewish  Community  Committee,  and  we  asked  for  help  to  find 
housing.  Soon,  we  got  a  little  attic  room  which  was  not  habitable  until  we  cleaned  it  and 
got  one  iron  bed  for  all  three  of  us  to  sleep  in.  The  main  thing  was  that  Luba  got  her 
sewing  machine  that  she  had  left  in  Sluchotin,  her  last  home  where  she  lived  with 
Maryanka. 

Actually,  the  Poles  refused  to  give  it  back,  claiming  it  was  theirs  until  Luba 

pointed  at  the  cover  that  had  a  Hebrew  inscription  and  asked  if  that  was  theirs,  too. 

They  had  the  nerve  to  say  it  was.  Only  with  the  help  of  a  Russian  soldier  with  a  rifle 

was  she  able  to  get  the  machine  back.  Then  she  went  to  Sionna  where  their  old  house 

4V>e.  crnce  oc 

was  and  sold  the  house  for  two  pairs  of  shoes. 
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The  customer  who  bought  Zaida’s  land  so  cheap  was  an  old  family  friend.  Luba 
told  us  that  when  she  went  in  1942  to  his  door  and  asked  for  one  night  of  shelter,  he 
hesitantly  agreed  and  allowed  her  to  stay  in  his  barn.  That  night,  he  came  to  the  barn 
and  demanded  sex  for  his  kindness.  Luba  ran  away  from  him  around  the  barn,  and  as 
he  chased  her  he  pleaded  and  asked  her  why  she  refused  since  they  would  kill  her 

Cl  vicjio  ? 

anyway,  why  die?  She  managed  to  run  away  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

A  folksdeutch  and  a  Polish  family  occupied  our  old  house.  When  Cha' Va  and  I 
showed  up,  they  got  very  aggressive.  They  told  us  that  if  we  tried  to  sell  the  house  they 
would  burn  it  down  and  kill  us.  A  few  weeks  later  I  decided  to  leave  so  I  signed  a  legal 
document  signing  my  rights  of  the  property  to  my  sister.  It  was  in  vain  because  Cha  va 
ended  up  leaving  it  behind,  too.  It  was  not  worth  it  to  lose  our  hard  earned  lives  for 
property. 

The  Jews  of  Siedlefwanted  to  properly  celebrate  the  first  Passover  after  liberation 
with  matfrs.  Volunteers  were  invited  to  roll  it  by  hand  and  I  was  one  of  them.  For  three 
days  I  rolled,  which  made  blisters  on  my  hands,  but  I  got  free  maizbs  for  Passover.  We 
had  nothing  to  celebrate  with  except  for  the  maizbs.  Luba  seeved  to  earn  a  little  and 
Chay'a  helped  her. 

I  was  determined  to  go  to  school,  but  I  knew  that  I  couldn’t  do  that  in  Poland  so  I 
decided  to  apply  in  Russia.  I  knew  that  if  I  didn’t  help  myself  that  nobody  would. 

The  Russian  Commandant  was  in  charge  of  the  city,  and  without  an  appointment 
since  I  didn’t  know  I  was  supposed  to  make  one,  I  arrived  in  the  Commandant’s  office.  I 
sneaked  behind  the  guards  and  entered  the  waiting  room  with  a  group  of  Officers.  I 
was  the  only  woman  there  among  many  military  men.  I  waited  all  day  while  the  adjutant 
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called  people  in,  one  after  the  other.  It  was  late  in  the  evening,  after  the  last  visitor  left 
that  he  noticed  my  small  figure  in  the  corner. 

The  General  asked  me  what  I  wanted  and  I  told  him  that  I  didn’t  have  parents 
and  wanted  to  study  in  a  special  school  in  Russia.  They  were  both  tired  and  tried  to  get 
rid  of  me  and  gave  me  a  piece  of  paper.  “Spravka”. 

”To  whom  it  may  concern ! 

To  the  Director  of  special  school. 

We  are  sending  you  a  war  orphan  who  wanted  to  study.  Please  help  her. 

General  Jablochkov” 

I  took  my  trophy  to  ChaVa  and  Luba  and  told  them  I  was  leaving.  I  simply 
explained  my  point  of  view.  I  felt  I  had  won  my  life  through  a  lottery  and  now  I  could  do 
with  it  whatever  I  wanted  and  my  desire  was  to  get  an  education.  An  education  was 
free  in  Russia  and  people  were  equal.  The  law  prosecuted  Anti-Semitism,  and  that  was 
it! 

They  didn’t  argue  with  me. 

I  had  to  investigate  which  transport  was  leaving  for  Russia.  From  what  I  heard, 
they  were  formed  in  the  city  of  Lublin.  The  next  day  I  was  riding  in  a  cattle  car  to  Lublin. 
A  lot  of  people  were  going  in  this  direction  so  no  tickets  were  needed.  Some  of  them 
were  returning  from  camps,  some  were  smugglers  and  I  was  among  this  crowd. 

Nobody  paid  attention  to  me.  So  many  war  orphans  were  around  and  nobody  asked 
me  any  questions. 

In  Lublin,  I  found  the  office  where  people  were  collected  in  transports  going  east. 
My  paper  was  enough  to  qualify  me  for  such  a  trip.  I  spent  the  next  night  on  a  train 
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going  back  to  Siedlee  It  was  on  the  last  day  that  I  wrote  another  poem  and  called  it 
“Goodbye”  which  I  left  under  my  sister’s  pillow  to  be  found  after  I  left. 

I  felt  I  had  to  be  dramatic.  That  was  my  emotional  state  and  I  felt  that  I  was  going 
to  leave  my  only  sister  forever. 

I  had  already  signed  the  document  pronouncing  her  to  be  the  only  heir  of  our 
property.  I  found  out  years  later  that  she  was  trying  to  get  the  few  rings  my  parents  had 
buried  under  the  floor.  When  we  were  deported  to  the  ghetto,  we  didn’t  have  time  to  dig 
them  out  in  the  view  of  the  Nazis.  So,  in  1 945  my  sister  went  with  a  friend  to  Bojmie 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  “tenants”,  began  to  dig.  They  took  the  tenants  by  surprise, 
but  not  for  long.  Soon  the  police  came  and  took  them  to  the  station  where  the  Russians 
ruled.  After  explaining  the  situation,  showing  that  they  didn’t  find  anything,  they  left  to 
go  back  to  Siedlei 

I  can  imagine  how  the  Poles  were  digging  after  they  left  to  find  the  Jewish 
treasures;  maybe  they  are  still  digging... 

Anyway,  everything  was  left  to  them.  When  I  was  in  Lublin,  I  went  to  the  Jewish 
Committee  who  dealt  mostly  with  Jews  who  were  returning  from  Russia.  Here  I  was,  in 
1945  and  going  there?  They  were  surprised  and  even  tried  to  persuade  me  to  turn 
around  and  go  back.  But,  I  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  schooling  and  was  stubborn. 
In  my  poem  “Goodbye”  I  wrote: 

“Far  away  in  a  new  city,  new  country 

I  wanted  to  forget  this  cursed  land. 

There,  I  will  be  one  of  the  crowd 

Not  pointed  out  to  be  killed  .  .  . 

And  I  ended  with  this: 
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“I  am  going  away. 

But  I  will  never  forget 
This  lonely  grave 
In  the  woods  .  .  . 

Goodbye!  You  who  can’t  hear  me 

I  am  going  for  life 

But  will  I  be  happy  again? 

Who  knows  ...” 

Very  sentimental,  but  for  some  reason,  I  was  feeling  that  I  had  to  say  “Goodbye”. 

I  was  not  yet  fifteen  years  old. 

So,  I  was  ready,  with  a  little  bundle  of  clothing,  a  red  raincoat  with  a  matching  hat 
and  pink  shoes  from  the  Jewish  Committee. 

On  the  Way  to  the  Soviet  Union 

My  sister  and  her  friend  took  me  to  the  railroad  station  and  there  I  found  out 

which  train  was  heading  east.  I  caught  a  military  train  carrying  machinery  from 

•  solcUe^s 

Germany.  I  boldly  climbed  aboard.  In  the  T«a‘N  ,  I  saw  two  young  Russians  and  two 
women,  one  of  them  elderly  and  all  of  them  in  military  uniforms. 

I  said  goodbye  to  my  sister,  waving  from  the  open  door  and  the  train  started  to 
move.  One  young  soldier,  who  was  very  drunk,  attached  himself  to  me.  I  didn’t 
understand  his  intentions,  but  when  he  tried  to  '  h  u'g  j-  me,  I  pushed  him  away  and  he 
got  angry.  The  elderly  woman  took  my  side  and  asked  him  if  he  couldn’t  see  that  I  was 
still  a  child,  and  to  leave  me  alone.  He  went  to  another  corner  and  fell  asleep.  In  my 

OBL'ViOUS 

naivete,  I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  in  danger.  I  sat  at  the  open  door,  dangling  my  legs 
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for  a  while  and  said  goodbye  to  Poland,  at  least  to  the  part  I  was  leaving.  I  swore  to 
myself  that  whatever  was  ahead  of  me,  I  would  never  go  back  here. 

I  looked  back  at  the  passing  villages,  forests,  rivers,  bridges  and  only  one 

thought  came  to  mind.  How  many  innocent  people  found  their  death  here,  in  this  area? 
How  many  unknown,  lonely  graves  were  there? 

The  next  morning  I  was  in  Lublin,  a  former  Jewish  city  with  a  vibrant  Jewish  life. 

It  was  notoriously  famous  as  Majdanek  was  there.  I  knew  a  lot  about  the  extermination 
camp  as  I  had  talked  to  a  survivor.  When  the  Nazis  and  their  collaborators  decided  to 
kill  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  prisoners,  eighteen  thousand  were  slaughtered  in  two  days  on 
a  big  field.  The  operation  was  called  “harvest”.  The  Polish  inmates  in  the  barracks 
were  celebrating  this  event.  They  drank  vodka  when  the  Jews  died  and  made  toasts  to 
the  German’s  efficiency  in  eliminating  the  “Yids”. 

I  found  the  collection  centre  on  the  outskirts  of  Lublin.  It  was  swarming  with 
crowds  of  Russians  and  Ukrainians  who  were  returning  home  from  Germany,  from 
labour  camps.  Many  of  them  had  volunteered  for  that,  but  now  they  were  hiding  that 
fact,  making  themselves  victims  of  the  Nazis.  Their  baggage  looked  otherwise,  it  looked 
as  though  they  had  a  lot  of  loot  and  were  bringing  home  their  trophies. 

Because  the  Germans  robbed  all  of  Europe,  especially  the  Jews,  it  was  not  a  sin 
to  take  it  back  except  the  wrong  people  were  doing  it.  The  real  victims  were  dead,  or  in 
such  a  state  that  worldly  goods  didn’t  interest  them. 

Overwhelmed  and  lonely  in  this  noisy  crowd,  I  wandered  around  looking  for  a 
place  to  sit  on  the  floor  of  a  big  hall.  Suddenly,  it  came  to  me  that  I  was  all  alone; 
nobody  cared  about  me  and  my  “bright”  future  and  I  became  cloudy  with  my  tears. 
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Silently,  I  cried.  I  cried  for  my  parents,  I  cried  for  my  ruined  childhood  and  I  couldn’t 
stop  crying. 

On  the  third  day,  somebody  reported  to  the  office  about  a  girl  who  cries  in  the 
corner.  I  was  led  in  and  after  a  few  questions;  they  assigned  me  to  the  medical  team 
who  occupied  a  little  house  nearby.  I  slept  with  the  nurses  upstairs  on  the  floor. 
Downstairs  was  the  medical  part  with  the  drunken  doctor,  Tqtar,  who  was  supposed  to 
check  the  health  of  the  people.  Mostly,  he  drank  and  made  demands  on  the  nurses  and 
made  them  miserable.  The  food  came  from  the  main  office  where  the  kitchens  were.  It 
was  mostly  soup  from  American  cans,  but  it  tasted  good. 

Looking  out  the  window,  I  noticed  a  strange  wasted  land  with  long  rows  of 
barracks.  I  asked  what  was  in  there,  although  I  feared  the  answer.  Majdanek,  they  told 
me  very  casually.  The  next  day  there  was  an  excursion  set  up  and  I  was  able  to  join 
them  to  see  .  .  . 

So,  I  joined  the  big  crowd  of  curious  people.  Dragging  myself  between  the 
barracks,  I  felt  all  the  sorrow  of  my  people  who  perished  there.  The  gas  chamber,  the 
crematorium,  a  stone  table  outside  to  operate  on  the  victims  who  swallowed  their 
jewellery,  the  barracks  full  of  shoes,  children  shoes,  toys,  glasses,  cans.  Mountains  of 
rotting  clothes  of  the  poor(as  the  best  were  sent  to  Germany?;  The  cement  table  had  a 
hole  in  the  middle  for  drainage  of  the  blood. 

It  was  a  windy,  spring  day  and  this  dead  city  depressed  me  to  the  point  that  I 
wanted  to  be  dead,  too.  Why  did  I  survive?  It  was  more  difficult  to  live  with  this  sorrow 
and  memories  that  I  couldn’t  forget.  I  couldn’t  eat  or  sleep  for  several  days  and  was 
afraid  to  look  in  its  direction.  The  crowd  reacted  differently  because  for  them  it  was  a 
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trip  to  a  horror  museum.  I  was  angry  at  the  whole  world,  and  where  was  God?  He  was 
certainly  not  in  Majdanek.  God?  I  stopped  believing  when  I  was  twelve  years  old. 

One  day,  there  was  an  inspection  to  check  the  work  of  the  medics.  The  head  of 
the  Commission  was  a  General,  a  Jewish  doctor.  Our  drunken  boss  Tatar,  tried  to 
divert  their  attention  away  from  himself.  He  wisely  reported  to  the  General  that  he  (!?!) 
was  giving  shelter  to  a  Jewish  orphan,  and  his  medical  staff  took  care  of  her  under  his 
direction.  He  never  noticed  me.'  *  .  The  General  asked  me  who  I  was  and  then 
ordered  the  head  nurse  Maria  to  bring  me  to  his  office  in  the  city  the  next  day. 

The  next  day,  when  we  arrived  there,  he  sent  Maria  out  to  do  some  errands  and 
now  alone,  he  spoke  to  me  in  Yiddish,  asking  me  about  my  story.  We  talked  for  a  long 
time  and  we  cried  together.  In  the  end,  he  hugged  me  and  wished  me  good  luck.  He 
ordered  his  adjutant  to  give  me  a  bag  of  fresh  white  rolls.  I  then  went  back  with  Maria  to 
the  Collection  Centre. 

I  had  knowledge  that  this  place  was  swarming  with  NKVD  who  were  checking  the 
arrivals  and  sending  some  of  them  right  to  Sy  beria.  Many  Russians,  especially 
Ukrainians,  claimed  to  be  the  victims  of  the  Soviet  and  Nazis,  and  they  stayed  behind  in 
the  D.P.  area.  They  hoped  that  they  would  arrive  happily  as  refugees  in  the  USA, 
Canada,  Australia  or  South  America.  Justice  was  blind,  or  worse,  it  cooperated  with 
criminals  for  some  reason. 

Finally,  in  the  third  week,  the  transport  left  for  the  east.  Now,  I  was  leaving 
Poland  for  good.  Sure,  I  was  delayed  in  my  studies,  but  I  hoped  that  soon  I  would  be 
able  to  catch  up.  The  first  stop  in  Brest  Litowsk  gave  me  a  surprise.  I  was  taken  off  the 
transport,  the  only  “foreigner”  and  I  was  “investigated”  at  the  station  by  NKVD.  I  didn’t 
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understand  what  they  wanted  from  me,  but  by  the  end  of  the  day,  they  temporarily 
settled  me  in  an  orphanage  for  delinquents  outside  the  city.  Actually,  I  had  no  idea  what 
was  going  on;  the  only  thing  that  bothered  me  is  the  delay  in  my  studies. 

Because  there  were  mostly  boys  in  this  place,  I  was  placed  in  a  little  attic  room 
with  a  window  above  the  roof  of  the  lower  buildings.  My  bundle  was  taken  from  me  to 
the  storage  for  safety.  Life  there  was  dull  and  boring  for  the  delinquents.  Now  they  had 
a  new  target  -  the  Jewess  from  Poland.  I  was  oblivious  about  their  conspiracy  that 
started  with  small  pranks  like  collecting  lice  to  drop  in  my  room.  But,  the  next  thing  I 
definitely  resented.  They  stole  my  bundle  from  the  storage  room,  with  the  help  of  a  girl 
who  kept  the  key,  and  I  was  left  with  my  toothbrush  that  was  in  my  pocket. 

The  next  thing  was  really  frightening  and  forty  years  later  occurred  to  me  what 
hell  I  miraculously  avoided.  One  night  I  woke  up  from  a  noise  and  looked  in  the 
direction  from  which  it  came.  To  my  horror,  I  saw  a  head  trying  to  climb  in  through  the 
little  window.  I  jumped  up  and  pushed  the  head  back,  seeing  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  not  alone,  a  whole  group  was  there.  What  did  they  want,  I  asked  myself  as  I 
pushed  back  the  next  head.  Sometimes  I  was  successful,  and  only  the  appearance  of 
the  night  guard  saved  me  from  a  gang  rape.  I  was  still  stupid,  not  being  able  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  even  this.  But,  the  Director  knew  better.  The  next  day,  I  was  sitting  on 
a  train,  going  east  to  Kiev. 

Why  Kiev,  I  had  the  nerve  to  ask.  I  planned  on  going  to  Moscow.  They 
shrugged  me  off.  They  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  me  that  they  didn’t  even  bother 
to  give  me  some  food  for  the  trip.  The  little  money  I  had  was  stolen  with  the  bundle. 
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So,  I  watched  how  others  ate,  craving  for  a  crumb.  For  two  days  I  looked  out  the 
window  so  I  didn’t  have  to  watch  them  stuff  themselves. 

The  news  came  that  the  war  was  over  while  I  was  on  the  train.  We  passed  cities 
with  fireworks,  people  were  celebrating,  but  all  I  could  think  about  was  food. 

Anyway,  on  one  nice  day  in  May  1945,  a  strange  person  stepped  out  of  the  train 
in  Kiev  wearing  a  red  coat,  red  hat,  pink  shoes  and  no  luggage.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning,  and  I  walked  the  streets  and  wondered  what  the  signs  meant.  I  thought  the 
Ukrainian  word  “ Pezukarnia ”  was  a  bakery  because  a  bakery  in  Polish  is  “P/'e/com/a”.  I 
later  found  out  it  meant  “barbershop”.  After  some  wandering  around,  showing  people 
my  “document”,  I  realized  nobody  had  heard  of  a  “special  school”.  Finally,  somebody 
advised  me  to  visit  the  Ministry  of  Education,  that  they  should  know. 

I  found  the  building  and  got  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education.  They 
promptly  asked  me  what  grade  I  wanted  to  attend,  where  I  lived  and  my  address.  When 
they  found  out  that  I  didn’t  live  there,  they  asked  a  few  more  questions  and  decided  to 
send  me  to  the  orphanage  NKVD  in  Kiev.  They  even  gave  me  an  escort,  a  woman  who 
spoke  Polish,  as  a  translator.  Outside,  out  of  earshot,  the  lady  asked  me  why  I  came 
there.  Didn’t  I  know  that  the  country  is  ruined  and  people  were  starving?  She 
suggested  I  had  better  think  again  and  turn  back  .  .  . 

I  was  silent,  but  still  stubborn.  She  brought  me  to  the  orphanage  and  left  me  in  a 
big  dormitory  full  of  girls  .  .  .  girls?  Yes,  but  they  were  brought  from  the  streets  and 
many  of  them  were  prostitutes,  or  petty  thieves  or  even  worse.  A  very  colourful  crowd, 
and  in  the  middle  was  me.  The  leader,  a  sixteen-year-old  big  mouth  shot  me  questions. 
Are  you  from  Poland?  Did  you  leave  a  sister  there?  Oh  ya,  you  probably  stole 
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something  and  ran  away!  And  her  questions  were  peppered  with  swear  words,  which 
she  noticed  I  didn’t  react  to.  Do  you  understand  this?  And  that?  A  full  slew  of 
swearing,  and  all  I  would  do  was  look  at  her  innocently.  She  found  this  so  funny  that 
she  took  me  under  her  protection,  like  I  was  a  mascot.  Luckily,  the  Director  of  the 
orphanage,  Eva  Abramovna,  put  an  end  to  this. 

After  investigating  me,  she  took  me  to  her  quarters,  which  were  within  the  same 
building,  where  she  lived  with  her  mother-in-law  and  her  husband  who  was  still  in  the 
army.  These  two  warm  Jewish  women  kept  me  there  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  me.  From  this  institution,  the  kids  can  only  be  transferred  to  a 
Juvenile  Correctional  Institution.  Or  better  yet,  one  can  be  sent  to  work  in  Kiev 
factories. 

What  about  my  studies?  I  already  knew  that  no  special  schools  existed,  that  it 
was  a  lie  that  lured  me  there,  but  I  couldn’t  see  a  way  back.  I  would  never  admit  my 
failure,  and  now  I  have  to  make  a  life  there.  Doing  everything  in  my  best  interests,  Eva 
Abramovna  personally  took  me  by  train  to  a  big  plant  “Ukrbaber  which  made  all  kinds  of 
cables  and  wires  for  the  industry.  So,  my  fate  was  sealed.  I  was  placed  in  a  dormitory 
with  ten  young  girls  and  in  the  morning  began  to  work  in  the  factory  for  six  hours  a  day 
as  a  teenager. 


Kiev  Ukkabel 

The  workplace  was  dusty  and  noisy.  I  was  put  in  a  little  cubicle  with  an 
accountant  and  given  the  task  of  cleaning  the  place.  In  between  cleaning,  I  had  to  make 
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lines  on  sheets  of  paper  for  my  boss,  run  errands  for  the  Nochalnik  in  the  next  cubicle 
and  learn  the  trade. 

I  was  so  dazed  with  everything  around  and  not  understanding  what  I  was 
supposed  to  do,  my  mood  was  so  low  in  this  noisy  environment  that  I  acted  like  a  robot. 
In  the  evening,  I  found  out  who  my  roommates  were,  what  kind  of  girls  they  were. 
Actually,  they  came  from  the  same  orphanage,  but  were  considered  to  be  the  “better 
kids”  who  could  be  re-educated  with  work.  At  their  young  age,  they  were  already  the 
dregs  of  society,  and  working  by  day  at  the  factory,  they  had  visitors  at  night  from  the 
nearby  C]qrw  [zone  The  nights  were  noisy,  too.  I  put  my  cover  over  my  head  and  tried  to 
get  a  little  sleep. 

Right  from  the  beginning,  they  resented  me.  First  of  all  because  I  was  Jewish 
(internationalism,  equality)  and  second  they  resented  me  because  I  behaved  differently 
but  especially  because  I  had  plans  to  get  an  education.  See,  all  Jews  were  the  same. 
“They  wanted  to  be  better  than  the  rest  of  them.  They  didn’t  fight  on  the  fronts  like  their 
boys  did;  hiding  in  Tashkent,  they  care  only  about  themselves.” 

I  was  devastated,  but  I  couldn’t  even  argue  because  my  Russian  was  so  limited 
there  was  no  use  in  trying.  The  of  Jews  -  heroes  of  the  Soviet  Union  (the  highest 
medal  for  bravery),  was  greater  than  others,  so  many  died  in  the  battles  and  this  is  such 
a  lie. 

Second,  I  studied  at  the  night  school  instead  of  whoring.  Sure,  they  were 
envious,  and  my  life  among  them  was  not  a  picnic.  The  next  morning,  I  woke  up  to  find 
my  shoes  were  gone.  They  stole  them  to  sell.  So,  I  went  around,  barefoot.  I  was 
totally  in  shock  with  their  attitude  towards  Jews,  their  behaviour  and  vulgarity. 
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We  ate  lunch  in  “ Stolova ”,  a  type  of  cafeteria  where  we  paid  with  ration  coupons. 
The  food  was  so  poor,  mostly  piclesoup,  millet  kasha  (wormy)  and  compot.  Everybody 
knew  that  the  kitchen  employees  were  stealing  our  food  to  feed  their  families,  but  there 
was  nothing  we  could  do  about  it.  In  general,  it  was  a  starvation  diet  and  now  I 
understood  what  the  woman  translator  was  talking  about. 

My  Russian  was  poor,  and  I  tried  not  to  talk  much,  but  I  had  to  communicate 
somehow.  Sometimes  I  got  in  situations  where  lack  of  words  made  me  do  things  I 
didn’t  want  to  do.  For  an  example,  we  used  to  sit  on  long  benches  in  the  “Stolova".  In 
order  to  get  out,  we  would  have  to  ask  the  person  next  to  you  to  move.  I  forgot  how  to 
say  “excuse  me”  in  Russian,  and  I  waited  a  long  time  before  everybody  left  the  table. 

After  a  few  days  of  this  bedlam,  I  felt  that  my  dreams  were  going  up  in  smoke.  I 
simply  fell  in  such  despair  that  I  cried  at  work.  My  boss  found  out  and  promptly  sent  for 

P<xft+y 

help  from  theyboss  of  the  plant,  a  woman  by  the  name  of  2oja  Vasilievna. 

She  was  very  sympathetic  to  my  wish,  but  she  said  that  now  it  was  summer 
vacation,  anyway,  and  there  was  no  school.  But,  what  I  really  needed  to  do  was  to 
improve  my  Russian.  Right.  She  very  cleverly  solved  this  problem  by  sending  me  to  a 
private  Russian  teacher  who  was  a  Jewish  woman  who  lived  with  her  teenage  son  in  a 
communal  building.  She  was  a  communist  and  can’t  refuse  the  order,  but  I  didn’t  think 
she  was  happy  to  do  it  without  pay.  But,  it  only  lasted  a  couple  of  weeks  because  it  was 
the  end  of  vacation. 

After  work,  glad  to  be  away  from  the  dormitory,  I  walked  a  few  blocks  to  the 
house  of  the  teacher.  Usually,  I  came  too  early  and  had  to  wait  in  the  yard  for  her 
arrival.  The  yard  was  big  with  a  lot  of  tenants  who  lived  there.  In  the  middle  of  the  yard 
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grew  a  lonely  pear  tree  with  ripened  pears.  I  looked  up,  longingly.  It  would  be  so  good 
to  eat  a  pear.  At  the  same  second,  one  of  the  pears  fell  out  of  the  tree  and  with  one 
jump,  I  caught  it  and  bit  it  with  gusto.  Only  then  did  I  see  children  running  to  the  tree, 
but  seeing  the  trophy  in  my  mouth,  they  turned  away,  unhappy. 

I  had  no  idea  of  the  rules  in  the  conglomerate;  that  nobody  had  the  right  to  take  a 
pear  unless  it  fell  down.  The  first  who  reached  it  was  the  winner.  I  didn’t  know  how 
many  eyes  were  watching  that  tree. 

Soon,  the  school  year  began  and  I  registered  for  the  sixth  grade  with  much 
churtpa,  having  no  idea  how  to  manage  the  language.  When  I  went  to  my  first  evening 
class,  I  was  surprised  at  how  many  students  were  older  than  me!  Many  people  were  in 
the  war  and  lost  years  of  schooling.  I  didn’t  own  any  schoolbooks  and  we  had  to  write 
notes,  but  my  writing  is  atrocious,  even  I  couldn’t  understand  it. 

Everybody  was  getting  food  rations  or  coupons  once  a  month  which  could  get 
bread  in  the  store  and  a  meal  in  the  “stolova”.  Usually,  you  had  to  line  up  for  bread  and 
it  was  always  black  bread.  Rye.  Once,  for  the  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution, 
they  brought  a  small  amount  of  white  bread.  I  hadn’t  seen  white  bread  for  a  long  time, 
and  wanted  to  try  the  forgotten  taste.  The  line  was  long,  and  I  spent  a  few  hours  in  line 
to  have  this  rare  treat.  Happily,  I  ran  home  to  the  dormitory  and  hid  my  treasure  under 
the  pillow  and  went  out  to  the  washroom  to  wash  my  hands.  When  I  came  back,  the 
bread  was  gone  and  my  roommates  were  smirking.  I  didn’t  say  anything  to  them.  What 
was  the  use?  For  them  it  was  a  lasting  joke  that  they  liked  to  tell,  how  they  stole  the 
white  bread  from  this  Jewess,  ha-ha! 
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I  had  no  idea  that  our  neighbour  over  the  fence  was  the  boss  of  the  Ukraine, 
Nikita  Krushchov,  but  I  found  out  in  an  interesting  way.  As  I  walked  down  the  street,  I 
always  wondered  who  lived  behind  the  long,  green  fence.  I  wondered  because  it  was 
strange  during  these  hungry  times  to  see  ripe  fruit  growing  on  the  trees,  which  was 
rotting,  and  nobody  was  taking  it  off.  In  the  garden,  off  the  factory  office,  was  a  pear 
tree.  We  waited  for  it  to  ripen,  and  then  we  raided  it.  This  was  a  tradition  of  the  girls 
who  worked  in  the  factory.  They  said  that  in  this  country  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
private  property  and  everything  belonged  to  everybody.  It  was  easy  to  convince  me  to 
join  them,  I  loved  fruit  and  we  didn’t  have  such  a  luxury  included  in  our  diet. 

We  went  to  the  garden  together  and  climbed  the  tree.  We  were  very  busy  putting 
the  pears  in  our  blouses  when  suddenly  an  Officer  with  a  gun  came  running,  screaming, 
“Get  down,  bastards  or  I  will  shoot!”  Everybody  fell  out  of  the  tree  like  ripened  fruit  on 
our  side  of  the  fence.  This  was  Kruschnov’s  guard.  This  true  Communist  lived  there 
like  a  rich  landowner  not  bothering  about  the  rotting  fruit  when  everyone  around  him 
was  starving.  One  of  our  girls  went  out  at  night  once,  to  get  some  fruit.  She 
disappeared.  A  father  of  three  boys  was  a  butterfly  collector.  He  had  climbed  on  the 
green  fence  to  capture  a  rare  species,  and  disappeared. 

Once,  there  was  fire  in  the  factory.  Our  neighbour  came  with  his  guards  and 
screamed  that  my  boss  careless  and  it  was  sabotage. 

While  I  was  on  an  errand,  I  was  walking  down  the  steps  of  the  factory 
office  as  he  and  his  cohort  were  climbing  up.  I  got  a  good  look  at  him,  but  the  guard 
pushed  me  roughly  to  the  side. 
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The  Evening  School 


I  was  very  quiet  at  evening  school,  afraid  of  being  called  to  the  desk  for  a  report. 

I  couldn’t  imagine  how  I  would  do  it  in  Russian. 

My  fall  and  embarrassment  happened  a  couple  of  weeks  later.  The  geography 
teacher,  who  was  an  old,  fat  lady,  called  out  my  name  and  I  went  to  the  wall  map.  The 
subject  was  “Spain”.  I  knew  the  answers,  but  couldn’t  answer  in  Russian.  Finally,  I 
began  to  answer  in  Polish  and  the  next  thing  I  knew,  the  teacher  was  trotting  to  the 
principal’s  office.  My  schoolmates  were  smiling,  amused  as  I  went  to  the  principal’s 
office.  After  explaining  my  situation,  he  gave  me  a  few  weeks  respite,  to  listen  and 
learn.  I  was  learning  fast. 

I  didn’t  have  a  place  to  do  my  homework  because  by  the  time  I  came  home  from 
school,  everybody  was  sleeping  and  I  couldn’t  wake  them  up  with  the  light.  Again,  my 
boss  intervened  and  I  was  permitted  to  do  my  homework  in  the  factory  office.  Nobody 
was  there  at  night  and  I  had  enough  room  and  light  and  often  stayed  there  late. 

My  living  conditions  at  the  dormitory  changed  a  little  as  I  was  moved  to  a  smaller 
room  that  held  only  four  people.  One  of  them  was  a  lame  girl  named  Gala,  who  was 
silent  and  moody  and  lived  more  in  her  imaginary  world  than  in  the  real  one.  Sometimes 
she  broke  her  gloomy  silence  and  talked  to  me,  but  not  often.  Second  was  Lida,  a 
hunchback  who  was  fragile  and  often  sick  in  bed.  She  was  later  transferred  to  an 
invalid  home  and  was  replaceoby  Olga,  a  tall,  robust  girl  who  had  a  fiance  in  the  army. 
The  last,  but  not  least,  was  an  older  woman  by  the  name  of  Nodiezda,  who  worked  as  a 
typist  in  the  office.  She  was  around  sixty  years  old,  from  the  former  noble  stock  (or 
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privileged  stock)  that  had  lost  everything  with  the  revolution  and  was  bitter  towards  the 
whole  world,  especially  the  Soviet  regime. 

It  was  a  tiny  room,  with  four  beds  and  a  little  table  in  the  middle.  Rats  plagued 
the  whole  building.  They  were  so  big  and  bold  that  daylight  didn’t  even  stop  their 
activity  and  they  ran  back  and  forth  under  our  feet.  When  I  was  home,  I  usually  sat  with 
my  legs  crossed  on  the  chair,  holding  a  piece  of  wood  aimed  at  the  intruders. 
Sometimes  I  was  lucky  to  kill  one,  but  there  were  a  lot  more. 

The  other  thing  that  often  tormented  me  was  the  stealing,  especially  of  the  ration 
cards.  If  it  happened  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  it  meant  disaster,  a  month  of 
starvation.  It  happened  to  me  a  few  times  and  I  had  my  share  of  hunger.  Sometimes  I 
didn’t  have  food  for  a  few  days  and  it  was  hard.  Later,  in  school,  the  students  organized 
“snacks”;  a  piece  of  black  bread  and  that  was  what  I  existed  on.  Sometimes,  my  boss’s 
wife,  who  was  a  good  woman  by  the  name  of  Danq  Faustovna,  brought  us  a  few 
potatoes  on  a  weekend  when  there  wasn’t  any  school,  and  I  made  soup. 

One  time,  as  I  was  doing  my  homework  in  the  accountant’s  office,  I  was  looking 
for  a  pen  when  I  found  two  dry  black  crackers.  It  was  so  tempting,  that  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  good  Jewish  woman,  named  Esther,  knew  about  the  starvation  and 
had  left  me  these  morsels.,. So,  I  ate  them.  The  next  day,  she  confronted  me  publicly 
and  said  I  stole  her  crackers.  I  had  nothing  to  say,  as  the  fact  was  evident.  That  fat, 
ugly  spinster,  who  still  lived  with  her  doting  parents,  was  never  hungry.  Anyway,  I  was 
banned  from  her  office  and  now  occupied  the  Director’s  Secretary’s  office.  I  learned  my 
lesson  and  I  never  again  looked  in  drawers  that  didn’t  belong  to  me.  But,  the  shame 
stung  for  a  long  time. 
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My  illusion  about  an  ideal  society,  where  everybody  was  equal,  evaporated  soon 
after  my  arrival.  It  was  not  a  democracy,  I  was  honestly  indebted  to  the  Russians 
for  liberating  me  from  the  Nazis.  The  Russians  paid  dearly,  too,  in  that  war,  and  the 
economy  was  in  havoc. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  revolution,  I  went  with  all  the  workers  to  the  parade 
to  look  with  curiosity  at  the  huge  crowds,  banners  and  hear  the  chanting.  But,  once  was 
enough  for  me.  Never  again  did  I  go  to  these  parades,  even  when  I  was  forced  to.  I 
would  leave  the  parade  and  go  back  home. 

The  first  summer  I  was  dragged  to  enter  the  youth  organization,  the  Konsomol. 
Everybody  had  to  belong  so  I  allowed  myself  to  be  coached  and  then  went  to  the 
Regional  Office  for  the  card  and  emblem.  The  leader  of  the  Office  asked  me  if,  while  in 
Poland,  I  knew  about  Konsomol.^  I  knew  he  expected  me  to  say  yes,  that  all  my  life  I 
dreamed  of  belonging  to  it,  but  I  said  no,  and  they  accepted  me  as  a  member.  I  didn’t 
like  the  meetings,  as  I  didn’t  have  time,  and  I  didn’t  like  the  propaganda;  the  whole 
business  seemed  very  artificial  to  me.  But,  I  had  to  go  along  with  it. 

So,  my  living  conditions  improved  a  bit  and  I  was  doing  well,  without  books,  in 
school.  Sometimes  something  happened  because  I  didn’t  know  all  the  rules. 

Because  I  loved  to  draw,  in  my  spare  time  on  the  weekends  I  worked  with 

watercolours  at  our  little  table  with  the  window  opened  and  sat  with  my  back  to  it.  Once, 

a  group  of  youngsters  from  the  nearby  men’s  dormitory  were  passing  and  one  of  them 

poked  his  finger  at  my  back.  I  got  mad  and  poured  the  glass  of  water  that  I  kept  for  my 

brushes,  over  him.  I  thought  the  incident  was  finished,  but  suddenly  our  door  opened 

ha  R.o 

with  a  bang  and  this  guy,  with  his  head  down  like  a  bull,  hit  me  in  the  face  with  his  head. 
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I  didn’t  expect  such  an  attack  and  froze,  defenceless.  He  left  me  with  such  “shiners” 
that  it  took  a  few  weeks  to  heal  and  to  look  normal. 

That  was  a  lesson  -  don’t  mess  around  with  the  urchins. 

So,  after  I  spent  one-half  a  year  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  I  began  to  adapt.  We 
youngsters  got  winter  rubber  boots  so  I  was  no  longer  barefoot.  The  only  thing  that 
bothered  me  was  that  I  sent  a  few  letters  to  Siedlee  but  I  didn’t  get  a  response.  I 
wondered  if  my  sister  and  my  aunt  were  still  alive.  Sometime  in  January  1946  I  got  a 
message  from  Eva  Abramovna  to  come  to  the  Organization  to  get  some  letters  from 
Poland.  In  my  happiness  of  the  wonderful  news,  I  ran  all  the  way  there. 

There  were  five  letters,  and  some  pictures.  My  sister  wrote  about  things  I  would 
never  have  guessed.  First  of  all,  two  weeks  after  I  left  Poland  (I  might  have  been  still  in 
Lublin),  our  Marysia  came  from  Aushwitz.  She  was  sent  to  Majdanek  after  the  ghetto 
uprising  in  Warsaw.  After  ten  weeks,  she  was  sent  to  Aushwitz  where  she  spent  two 
years  in  different  commandos,  Shoe  and  Canada.  Then  she  went  on  the  death  march. 
Eva  wrote  that  Marysia  was  different  that  she  was  before.  No  wonder. 

The  second  news  was  that  my  sister  and  Marysia  and  later  Luba  were  married  to 
Polish-Jewish  soldiers  who  came  from  Russia.  Marysia’s  first  husband,  Mietek  was 
killed  in  Majdanek,  the  rest  of  the  family  was  killed  in  Treblinka. 

She  also  explained  how  they  met  each  other.  When  the  American’s  in  Germany 
liberated  Marysia,  she  spent  a  long  time  in  a  hospital.  While  there,  she  was  anxious  to 
go  back  to  Poland  to  find  out  if  somebody  survived  from  her  family,  especially  her 
beloved  brother,  Lazar.  She  rode  a  bike  from  Germany  to  Poland,  registered  in  a 
Warsaw  Jewish  Community  and  headed  for  Bojmie.  Early  in  the  morning  she 
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approached  our  house  where  the  kitchen  window  was  open.  She  looked  in  and  realized 
from  the  strange  jar  of  milk  and  the  half  loaf  of  black  bread  that  no  Jews  were  living 
there.  The  neighbour  told  her  that  the  two  younger  girls  were  living  in  Siedl^ 

She  pedalled  more  than  twenty-three  kilometres  and  found  Chavva  and  Luba. 

The  same  day,  my  sister  wanted  to  pass  a  busy  street  full  of  military  vehicles  with  a 
soldier  in  the  middle  regulating  the  dense  traffic.  The  guy  noticed  her  and  offered  his 
help.  He  looked  at  her  and  asked  if  she  was  Jewish.  She  said  she  was  and  he  told  her 
he  was,  too.  He  was  surprised  there  were  still  Jews  in  that  city  and  told  her  he  would 
like  to  visit  them.  She  liked  him  and  gave  him  their  attic  address. 

That  evening,  he  came  with  his  buddy  Alex  Spinak.  This  was  her  future 
husband,  Paul  Berger,  and  Alex  was  the  future  husband  of  Marysia.  Now,  my  sister 
was  Eva  Berger. 

They  moved  to  Warsaw  where  they  found  a  Rabbi  to  marry  them.  In  the 
meantime,  Luba’s  cousin  Max,  who  also  came  from  Siberia,  found  her,  and  they  married 
in  Germany. 

One  letter  was  from  Marysia  who  wanted  me  to  come  back  and  go  west  with 
them.  I  was  in  turmoil.  Happy  that  they  were  alive,  but  not  knowing  what  do  with 
myself.  I  was  so  thrilled  that  I  was  not  alone  in  this  world;  I  shared  my  happiness  with 
everybody  in  the  factory, 

The  next  day,  I  went  to  the  Polish  Consulate  and  they  agreed  to  send  me  back 
with  the  first  transport.  All  I  had  to  do  was  wait.  So,  I  waited  in  anticipation.  Meanwhile, 
the  party  boss  of  the  plant  got  wind  that  I  was  planning  to  return.  He  asked  me  why  my 
big  dream  of  getting  an  education  evaporated  so  fast  and  I  answered  that  my  family 
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wanted  me  back.  Now  I  had  doubts.  Maybe  I  should  stick  to  my  plans  and  get  my 
education.  All  of  them  had  families  now,  and  where  would  I  fit  in?  And,  then  there  was 
my  promise  I  made  to  myself  of  never  going  back.  Why  was  the  party  boss  taking  such 
an  interest  in  my  life?  Later,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  a  propaganda  tool  for  her.  In 
her  speeches,  she  pointed  at  me  as  an  example  of  a  person  who  preferred  life  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  refused  to  return  to  the  west. 

But,  I  was  too  stupid  to  understand  her  game,  and  she  played  on  my  proud  and 
stubborn  character  easily,  and  won.  Unfortunately,  I  didn’t  have  anybody  to  tell  me  the 
truth  and  to  give  me  sound  advice.  Nobody.  That’s  how  easy  a  life  can  be  turned 
around  and  a  human’s  fate  can  be  made.  I  was  fifteen  years  old  and  easy  to 
manipulate.  She  convinced  me  that  this  was  my  destiny. 

I  never  showed  up  at  the  Polish  Consulate  for  the  transport  and  I  wrote  a  patriotic 
letter  to  my  sister,  to  go  ahead  and  not  to  wait  for  me,  as  I  wanted  to  continue  my 
education.  After  sending  the  letter,  I  cried  for  many  days,  felt  lonely  and  miserable. 
Especially  on  weekends  when  I  was  free  and  with  nobody  to  visit,  I  would  walk  the 
streets.  I  looked  in  people’s  windows  at  families  together  around  a  dining  room  table  or 
doing  something  not  alone.  I  longed  to  be  a  part  of  such  a  life,  but  reality  was  different. 

I  cried  myself  to  sleep  every  night. 

Eva,  Paul,  Marysia  and  Alex  spent  a  year  in  a  DP  in  Germany.  Luba  and  Max 
settled  in  Paris,  France.  Then  Eva  and  Paul  found  Paul’s  Uncle  Simon  in  France  and 
moved  there.  After  one  or  two  years  in  1949,  they  immigrated  to  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Marysia  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  Jerry,  in  the  DP  and  then  they  moved  to  Palestine 
where  her  brother  Isaak  and  his  family  had  lived  since  1933.  When  she  arrived  at  the 
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doorstep  of  my  Uncle’s  house  with  her  husband  and  baby,  Aunt  Pearl  said,  while 
pointing  a  finger  at  her,  “this  survived  and  my  brother  did  not!”  That  was  how  she  met 
the  inmate  of  Majdanek  and  Aushwitz.  They  didn’t  stay  even  one  night  with  them.  They 
found  a  room  for  rent  and  Alex  began  to  work  as  a  truck  driver. 

So,  I  was  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Food  was  still  on  rations  and  we  stayed  in  long  lines  to 
get  it.  We  were  supposed  to  get  a  pound  of  sugar  a  month  (one-half  kilogram)  but  we 
could  exchange  it  for  one  kilogram  of  cookies.  Once,  I  did  that  and  I  tried  one  while  I 
walked  the  one  block  home.  I  ate  the  whole  kilogram  at  once,  and  I  hated  them  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  No  cookies  for  me. 

I  ended  my  sixth  grade  with  honours  and  I  thought  of  skipping  the  seventh  grade 
and  jumping  into  the  eighth  grade  in  another  school.  I  had  the  summer  to  learn  the 
program  and  I  did  it  myself  although  not  very  well.  That  fall,  I  entered  the  eighth  grade 
in  the  other  school.  This  time,  nobody  asked  me  for  documents  because  if  you 
managed  to  learn  the  program,  then  you  were  considered  O.K.  I  didn’t  feel  worse  than 
the  others;  again  there  were  many  adults  who  had  come  back  to  school  after  the  war 
ended. 

It  was  here  that  I  met  my  first  friend,  Stella.  She  was  my  age,  left  the  day  school 
for  the  evening  school  and  had  a  mother  who  worked  in  the  food  department  of  a 
hospital.  They  have  an  abundance  of  food.  Stella  generously  shared  her  sandwiches 
with  me.  She  was  a  generous  girl  (with  such  a  mother  one  can  afford  to  be),  but  wasn’t 
a  very  good  student.  She  attached  herself  to  me  and  we  got  along  very  well.  I  helped 
her  with  the  schoolwork  and  her  grades  improved.  She  was  smart,  but  spoiled  and  lazy. 
Her  father  perished  from  Stalin’s  purge  in  1937  like  all  the  fathers  of  my  future 
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girlfriends.  Stella  often  invited  me  for  dinner  on  weekends  and  her  mother  was  a  good 
cook.  I  enjoyed  their  homemade  food  immensely. 

Next  door  lived  her  mother’s  sister  with  her  twenty-five  hear  old  son,  Anthony 
who  was  also  a  student.  His  father  perished  in  1937,  too. 

So,  I  had  a  friend  and  we  often  studied  together,  especially  before  exams,  and  I 
spent  entire  days  in  her  garden  preparing  us.  Sure,  she  didn’t  work;  I  worked  and  only 
had  time  in  the  evenings.  But,  I  certainly  made  time  to  read  books,  my  life  long  passion. 
Now,  being  fluent  in  Russian,  I  enjoyed  all  the  classics  and  there  were  many.  This  was 
a  whole  new  world  for  me,  a  real  discovery  of  treasures  that  I  hardly  knew  before. 

I  read  in  Polish  Leo  Tolstoi  books,  Dostogewski,  Chekhov,  Gorki  but  there  were  a 
lot  more  books  here  and  fascinating  ones.  I  was  always  with  a  book  under  my  arm  -  I 
read  at  lunch,  on  the  tram,  even  as  I  walked.  I  even  read  my  books  at  meetings  to 
which  I  attended,  but  never  really  listened.  The  Russian  literature  was  a  whole  new 
chapter  in  my  life.  I  remembered  how  I  missed  books  in  the  war,  how  I  dreamed  of  all 
kinds  of  stories  which  I  never  finished,  waking  up.  Books  were  my  friends,  they  filled 
the  gap  I  had  in  my  lonely  life  and  made  the  days  more  bearable. 

I  finished  the  eighth  grade  with  honours,  the  school  even  informed  the  factory  of 
my  success  and  I  was  the  model  member  of  the  Konsomol.  Two  thousand  people 
worked  there,  but  I  was  the  only  one  going  to  school. 

That  summer,  I  had  more  fun  because  I  had  a  friend.  Sometimes  we  went  with  a 
group  of  youngsters  on  a  long  trip  to  the  River  Dnieper  and  spent  the  day  swimming  on 
the  beach,  although  I  didn’t  swim,  as  I  never  learned  how.  We  walked  a  few  miles 
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through  the  fields  and  meadows  in  the  fresh  air,  under  the  bright  sky  and  life  didn’t 
seem  to  be  too  bad. 

Meanwhile,  Eva  wrote  to  me  regularly  from  Canada  and  I  knew  what  was 
happening  in  her  life.  Marysia  and  her  family  moved  with  Eva  and  Paul  to  Winnipeg, 
Canada  after  struggling  for  a  couple  of  years  to  make  a  living  in  Israel.  There,  Alex 
worked  in  his  profession  as  a  denturist,  Miriam  had  a  daughter,  Annette,  and  they  made 
a  nice  living.  Luba  and  Max  still  lived  in  Paris,  were  doing  well  in  the  jewellery  business 
and  had  two  sons,  Albert  and  Serge.  Paul  had  a  little  business  of  travelling  around  with 
his  truck  and  bought  a  house.  Soon,  a  few  years  later,  they  had  three  children  -  Yvette, 
Sharon  and  Lyndsey.  Time  after  time  they  sent  me  parcels  with  clothing  and  it  was  a 
Godsend  to  me.  I  didn’t  have  money  to  buy  any  myself. 

My  letters  to  them  were  always  the  same  because  I  knew  they  were  going 
through  a  censure.  I  always  wrote  that  I  was  O.K.,  working  and  studying.  No  details. 
Our  correspondence  was  steady  and  regular.  Maybe  it  was  for  that  reason  the  K.G.B. 
got  suspicious  because  one  day  in  1949  a  civilian  came  to  the  factory  and  asked  for  me. 

I  didn’t  know  him,  but  he  seemed  to  know  about  me.  He  asked  me  about  my 
connections  with  my  relatives  and  asked  many  more  questions.  I  answered  them 
truthfully,  knowing  very  little  about  them  and  their  methods.  He  left  me  alone,  but  I  soon 
found  out  they  kept  watching  me. 

I  was  transferred  in  the  factory  to  the  office  of  the  wood  department  to  help  the 
accountants.  There  were  two  of  them,  a  dame  by  the  name  of  Nina  Petrovna  who  was 
very  moody  and  mean,  and  an  old  asthmatic  man  who  hated  her.  They  often  argued 
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and  I  tried  hard  not  to  get  involved.  But,  when  this  woman  got  in  a  mood,  she  “bit”  me, 
too. 

I  still  lived  with  dreamy  Gala  and  querulous  Nadierda  at  the  dormitory.  I  was 
seldom  home;  came  in  late  only  to  sleep.  Once,  I  read  on  a  poster  at  work  that  a 
concert  was  expected  in  the  club  at  the  factory  that  evening.  To  my  surprise,  I  read  that 
one  of  the  singers  was  my  roommate  Gala  Klimenko.  I  was  stunned.  I  knew  her  for  a 
few  years  and  had  never  heard  her  sing.  I  decided  to  attend. 

I  never  in  my  life  had  seen  such  a  fiasco.  Gala  got  a  long  dress  from  somewhere 
and  limped  onto  the  stage  with  an  old  lady  who  played  the  piano.  Without  any  sign  of  a 
voice,  she  began  the  popular  song  “The  Dark  Night”  and  stopped,  forgetting  the  rest. 
She  couldn’t  keep  the  tune  and  soon  the  audience  was  shouting  for  her  to  get  off  the 
stage.  She  persisted;  and  three  times  she  failed  to  continue.  There  was  an  uproar  from 
the  crowd.  She,  stupid  as  she  was,  pointed  at  the  old  lady  and  said  it  was  her  fault.,, 
Finally,  a  hand  came  out  from  behind  the  stage,  grabbed  her  leg  and  dragged  her  down. 
The  public  had  a  good  time  watching  this  spectacle. 

After  that,  Gala  did  not  talk  to  us  for  a  year.  People  in  the  factory  gave  her  a  new 
name  -  The  Dark  Night. 

Nadierda  got  older  and  more  bitter.  She  didn’t  want  to  live  in  the  dormitory  with 
us  anymore,  which  made  her  more  cranky  and  gloomy.  Luckily,  I  had  a  few  friends  and 
spent  time  at  their  houses. 

First,  there  was  Sveta,  a  student  of  the  University,  the  only  daughter  of  her 
mother’s  who  was  a  chemistry  professor.  Sveta  was  very  bright ,  intelligent  and  grew 
up  without  a  father  (Stalin’s  purge  in  1937).  She  was  often  falling  in  love  with  boys,  but 
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the  feelings  were  not  always  mutual  and  she  suffered,  until  she  found  a  new  object  of 
her  affections. 

All  the  families  of  my  friends  were  anti-Soviet.  No  wonder;  who  could  have  loved 
a  regime  who  made  you  an  orphan  and  repressed  you? 

Another  friend  was  Maja  (the  same  story  with  her  father)  and  she  had  two 
siblings  and  a  mother  who  was  an  opera  singer.  Her  mother  lost  her  voice  while  giving 
birth  (no  epidural  in  those  days)  so  she  ended  up  working  in  a  mill.  Maja  was  a  student, 
too,  very  intellectual  who  was  a  goocl  reader,  and  we  always  talked  about  books. 

I  ended  the  ninth  grade  with  honours  again  and  because  I  had  friends,  I  had  a 
much  better  summer.  We  often  went  to  the  Dnieper  or  played  volleyball  in  Stella’s  yard. 
It  was  a  hot  summer  and  even  though  we  lived  on  the  first  floor,  we  opened  the  window 
for  fresh  air.  My  bed  was  right  under  the  window,  but  I  didn’t  hear  the  thief  who  crawled 
in,  stepped  over  me  and  grabbed  Nadiezda’s  clothing  from  the  chair  near  her  bed.  Why 
only  her  clothes,  nobody  knew.  Maybe  he  thought  she  was  rich. 

During  the  winter  there  was  a  bad  accident.  I  was  studying  late  by  candlelight  so 
that  I  wouldn’t  wake  my  roommates  with  electric  lights.  I  don’t  know  how,  but  a  spark 
fell  on  my  quilted  blanket.  Sleepily,  I  covered  myself  and  fell  asleep.  I  woke  up  from 
somebody  shouting  “Fire,  fire!”  I  looked  at  my  blanket  and  half  of  it  was  red!  Burning,  I 
dropped  to  the  floor  and  we  extinguished  the  fire  with  our  shoes.  But,  the  smoke  was 
horrible.  The  janitor  punished  me  by  refusing  to  give  me  another  blanket  so  it  was  good 
I  was  small  because  the  rest  of  the  winter  I  had  only  half  of  one. 

In  the  tenth  grade  I  was  the  first  candidate  for  a  gold  medal.  Deep  in  my  heart  I 
felt  I  didn’t  deserve  it,  as  my  Russian  was  not  perfect  even  after  four  years  of  studying. 
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My  other  subjects  were  not  worth  the  high  marks,  but  nobody  else  was  better  so  I  was 
first.  When  the  exams  ended,  my  marks  didn’t  qualify  for  the  medal.  The  main  subject 
was  an  essay  on  Russian  literature  on  which  I  got  a  mark  of  four.  This  mark  was  good, 
but  not  excellent.  I  had  made  several  mistakes,  some  were  political  and  that  was 
unforgivable.  For  an  example,  I  use  somebody’s  aphorism  that  Russia  was  such  a 
huge  country  that  even  the  sun  got  tired  from  crossing  from  one  border  to  the  other  - 
big  mistake.  The  sun  could  not  be  tired  above  a  socialistic  country,  the  sun  had  to  be 
happy... 

There  were  other  stylistic  mistakes.  I  knew  I  didn’t  deserve  the  medal  but  my 
ego  was  wounded,  my  confidence  crushed.  Even  a  “nobody”  could  get  a  medal  and  I 
was  ashamed  by  my  failure.  Stupid?  Yes,  but  I  suffered  and  had  a  good  cry  that  night. 

The  factory  administration  gave  me  a  gift  for  successfully  ending  high  school. 

The  Konsomol  leader  made  a  speech  about  what  a  model  I  was,  quite  a  hero.  I  had  a 
real  dilemma.  What  faculty  was  I  to  choose?  What  profession?  Doctor?  Out  of  the 
question  as  there  were  no  evening  medical  schools  except  for  chemistry  and  that  was 
not  my  strong  subject.  There  was  a  fierce  competition  of  medallists  there. 

Architecture?  I  liked  it,  but  again,  it  was  like  medicine,  for  people  who  had  the  support 
of  their  family,  not  like  me.  I  didn’t  want  to  be  a  teacher,  either.  So  what  was  left? 

What  did  I  like?  Books!  The  library  course  was  better.  It  had  evening  classes  and 
even  if  a  well-paid  job  could  not  be  found  later,  what  did  I  care?  I  didn’t  need  much. 
Books  were  what  I  liked,  and  that  would  be  my  profession.  Period. 

In  the  fall  of  1949,  I  was  accepted  in  Kiev  University  and  took  the  four-year  library 
course.  When  I  wrote  to  my  relatives  abroad  about  my  choice,  I  was  sure  they 
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expected  something  more  prestigious,  after  all  of  my  speeches,  but  Eva  didn’t 
comment.  Luba  urged  me  to  change  direction  and  become  a  gynaecologist,  but  what 
did  she  know  of  my  choices?  It  reminded  me  of  a  story  about  a  famous  Russian 
ophthalmologist  named  Filatov.  After  saving  the  sight  of  an  artist,  the  doctor  received  a 
gift  from  him.  It  was  a  portrait  of  Filatov  painted  within  a  human  eye.  He  thanked  the 
artist  very  much  and  then  asked  his  assistant  that  if  he  had  been  a  gynaecologist, 
where  would  the  artist  have  painted  him?? 

Sure,  as  I  thought  of  the  future,  taking  the  library  course  was  not  the  most 
practical  choice,  but  I  didn’t  have  many  choices  and  I  had  to  earn  a  living  and  shelter. 

Years  later,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  wished  I  had  a  profession  decorating, 
designing,  drawing  etc.  But,  it  was  too  late;  I  had  achieved  my  diploma  and  was 
working.  Except  for  this,  life  was  not  easy  and  I  had  to  survive  in  that  society  and  I 
didn’t  have  time  to  dream. 

Actually,  I  was  doing  what  I  had  done  before,  the  only  difference  was  instead  of 
going  to  school  in  the  evening,  I  took  the  trolley  and  went  downtown  to  the  University. 
Again,  my  group  was  students  of  all  ages.  A  girl  by  the  name  of  Tania  Kysenko  and  I 
were  the  youngest.  We  became  friends  instantly.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  doctor 
who  lived  in  a  little  town  nearby;  her  father  perished  in  1937.  Tania  was  a  very  pretty 
girl,  and  although  she  was  very  short  sighted,  she  didn’t  wear  glasses.  We  had  an 
agreement  that  I  would  warn  her  if  somebody  we  knew  was  approaching.  I  would  say 
Right!  Left!  And  she  would  turn  to  the  side  with  a  sweet  “Hello”.  Sometimes  I  would 
play  a  practical  joke  and  directed  her  “hello”  to  a  stranger.  He  would  look  surprised,  and 
sometimes  they  would  follow  us. 
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Tania  had  an  inborn  sense  of  humour  and  a  talent  to  tell  funny  stories.  She  was 
especially  merciless  when  it  came  to  a  current  or  former  boyfriend.  At  that  time,  she 
had  a  boyfriend  by  the  name  of  Jura.  He  was  a  student  of  polytechnics  and  he  owned  a 
motorcycle.  They  often  went  out  of  the  city  on  raids.  With  all  her  chutzpah,  she  was  too 
shy  to  go  to  the  washroom  in  his  presence.  So,  once  when  they  were  in  a  secluded 
place,  sitting  on  top  of  his  motorcycle  kissing,  she  felt  that  she  couldn’t  hold  it  anymore. 
And  in  the  darkness  she  let  it  go;  pee  on  the  machine.  Suddenly,  he  stopped  kissing 
her  and  asked,  “What  is  this  noise,  like  water  running?”  But  she  couldn’t  stop.  Then  he 
said,  “Oh,  the  carburetor  is  cooling 

The  second  story  was  again  about  the  washroom,  and  Jura  was  worse.  She  was 
at  Jura’s  place,  in  the  yard,  waiting  for  him  to  bring  his  motorcycle  from  the  garage. 
Remembering  the  last  incident,  she  decided  to  visit  the  lavatory  that  was  in  the  yard.  It 
was  a  very  primitive  shack  with  a  board  that  had  a  hole  in  the  middle.  Sure,  Tania, 
without  glasses,  stepped  in  the  hole  with  one  leg  and  sank  up  to  her  hip.  She  had  to 
call  Jura  for  help.  Jura  dragged  her  out  and  covering  his  nose,  he  helped  her  in  his 
garage  to  clean  her  up.  But,  the  stink  was  still  there,  so  there  was  no  rendezvous.  She 
had  to  go  back  to  her  rented  room  to  take  a  bath. 

She  made  me  laugh  so  hard  that  a  couple  of  times  we  were  expelled  from  the 
library  where  we  were  studying.  The  rest  of  our  group  would  look  at  us  and  smile;  two 
pranksters,  always  giggling. 

We  occupied  the  last  seats  in  the  class  and  took  turns  to  write  the  lecture,  but 
with  Tania’s  comments,  it  was  a  difficult  job  to  do.  The  students  around  laughed  so 
hard  they  would  shake  and  begged  her  to  stop. 
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1951.  Kiev,  Tani/\  and  Me. 


Except  for  this  wonderful  talent,  Tania  was  a  lazy  and  a  confirmed  slob.  She 
hated  to  do  anything,  especially  to  study  and  was  always  in  a  good  mood  until  exams. 
Then  she  would  turn  into  a  nervous  wreck  with  diarrhea  from  fear.  She  would  get  so 
panicky  and  miserable,  a  different  person  and  not  like  the  Tania  I  knew.  She  would 
shake  and  spend  her  time  on  the  toilet.  She  clung  to  me  for  help  and  I  helped  her  many 
times.  Even  though  I  was  lazy,  too,  I  read  more.  Our  courses  were  of  literature  from  all 
over  the  world  so  I  always  invented  an  answer  that  was  suitable.  For  her,  the  passing 
mark  of  three  was  a  dream;  I  easily  got  a  five. 

One  of  her  other  faults  was  her  inability  to  come  in  on  time;  she  was  always  late. 
It  drove  me  crazy.  But,  who  is  perfect?  She  was  a  delight  to  be  with,  and  thanks  to  her, 
my  four  years  of  University  were  a  lot  of  fun.  I  will  always  remember  Tania  and  our 
good  times  together. 


The  Case  With  the  Konsomol 

But,  not  everything  was  a  laughing  matter  in  those  years.  1952,  the  third  year  of 
University,  was  a  very  troubled  year  for  me  and  for  all  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Kremlin  doctors  had  opened  such  an  anti-Semitic  company  that  everyone 
from  the  very  top  was  against  cosmopolites  (Jews).  Then  there  were  the  “poisoning 
doctors”.  The  country  was  boiling  with  hate  for  Jews. 

Latent  anti-Semitism  turned  into  an  open  hostility  and  physical,  mental  and 
political  abuse.  Devoted  doctors,  who  treated  their  patients  for  many  years,  were  now 
rebuked;  accused  of  poisoning  and  simply  went  from  friends  to  enemies. 
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Now,  the  Russians  and  Ukrainians  remembered  that  Jews  had  relatives  in  other 
countries.  So,  why  would  they  care  about  Russia?  These  cosmopolites  always  looked 
to  the  west.  That  was  when  our  factory  leader  of  the  Konsomol  got  into  the  action.  He 
found  an  opportunity  to  get  promoted. 

One  day  I  was  called  to  the  Committee,  not  suspecting  anything  unpleasant 
since  I  was  a  model  citizen.  Anyway,  this  time  was  different.  This  little  bureaucrat 
accused  me  of  many  crimes  he  had  read  about  in  the  paper.  I  had  close  relatives 
in  three  capitalistic  countries;  Israel,  France  and  Canada.  Isn’t  that  cosmopolitism?  He 
ordered  his  members  to  vote  for  my  exclusion  from  the  organization!  I  was  an  enemy. 
Funny  thing  was,  most  members  who  knew  me  well  didn’t  vote!  So,  he  scheduled  me 
to  appear  before  the  Regional  Committee  the  next  day,  in  the  city.  I  was  baffled;  how 
can  I  turn  from  a  model  citizen  to  an  enemy  so  fast?  Even  though  it  had  upset  me  very 
much,  I  didn’t  care  to  be  a  member  of  the  Konsomol,  but  I  still  didn’t  want  to  thrown  out 
like  a  rug. 

The  next  day  I  was  standing  in  the  Regional  Office  under  the  hostile  scrutiny  of 

twenty  members  who  didn’t  even  know  me.  Now,  as  I  listened  to  my  “crimes”,  I  realized 

that  nobody  would  be  on  my  side.  They  asked  me  why,  if  I  came  from  Poland  my 

7  2 

sister  went  to  Canada,  why  mqT  to  the  U.S.S.R.  I  explained  that  my  sister  left  Poland, 
not  Russia.  They  suggested  my  sister  was  against  their  socialistic  ideology  and  I  got 
angry  and  said  that  my  sister  was  able  to  choose  wherever  she  wanted  to  live,  and  that 
she  doesn’t  even  know  she  is  being  judged  by  them.  They  considered  me  arrogant  and 
ordered  me  to  give  them  my  card  and  emblem  back.  I  gave  them  back,  and  went  to  the 
door  where  I  heard  somebody  whisper  to  me  that  I  should  go  and  apply  to  the  Federal 
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Committee.  The  person  gave  me  the  address  that  was  two  blocks  away.  It  was  dark 
and  late,  but  I  went  anyway. 

The  guy  on  duty  told  me  to  write  down  my  complaints,  as  he  was  busy  listening 
to  two  famous  comedians,  Tarapunka  and  Shtepsel,  who  were  performing  on  the  radio. 
So  I  wrote  my  complaint. 

“I  came  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  new  home,  escaping  the 
Nazis  and  anti-Semites.  Now,  I  am  told  that  it  is  not  my  home;  I  am  a  cosmopolite,  a 
stranger,  and  an  enemy.  Where  could  my  place  be;  in  Canada?” 

I  left,  and  took  the  long  trip  back  to  the  factory.  I  was  so  hurt,  so  humiliated,  I 
could  only  cry.  Again,  I  didn’t  want  to  be  in  this  Konsomol,  it  meant  nothing  to  me,  but 
they  excluded  me  because  I  was  an  enemy?  The  factory  was  buzzing;  my  case  was  on 
everybody’s  lips.  Now,  many  former  friends  remembered  that  I  proudly  showed  them 
pictures  of  my  family  abroad;  isn’t  that  propaganda  of  capitalism? 

A  couple  of  days  later,  the  Director  of  the  plant  called  me  into  his  office.  Not 
looking  me  in  the  eyes,  he  told  me  that  he  had  to  fire  me.  Where  was  I  to  go  now?  I 
didn’t  have  anybody.  I  asked  him  to  postpone  for  a  few  months  and  I  would  graduate 
from  University  and  leave.  Reluctantly,  he  agreed.  He  was  a  Jew. 

A  few  weeks  passed  in  limbo.  People  avoided  me  like  the  plague.  But,  my 
friends  outside  the  plant  stayed  loyal  as  they  had  no  illusions  and  they  were  not 
surprised.  The  only  place  I  felt  better  was  in  the  University  where  I  didn’t  tell  anybody 
about  my  predicament;  I  hoped  they  would  not  find  out. 

Finally,  I  was  called  to  the  Federal  Office  of  the  Konsomol  where  I  left  my 
complaints  in  the  General  Office.  A  few  Officials  politely  received  me.  They  told  me 
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that  my  exclusion  was  a  mistake  and  gave  me  my  card  back.  But,  they  wanted  to  give 
me  some  “good”  advice:  to  stop  writing  to  my  relatives.  I  asked  them  why,  as  I  was 
living  alone  in  Russia.  They  said  it  was  because  I  knew  how  the  Capitalists  and  their 
propaganda  worked.  My  letters  could  be  used  as  a  tool  against  them.  I  told  them  I  was 
sorry,  but  I  couldn’t  do  that.  They  said  it  was  my  choice. 

I  had  already  decided,  and  on  the  street  I  dropped  my  shredded  card  in  the  first 
garbage  can  I  passed  and  said  goodbye  to  Konsomol!  I  didn’t  want  to  belong  to  such 
an  organization. 

Again,  I  was  extremely  lucky  that  I  wasn’t  thrown  in  prison,  like  many  innocent 
people  had  been  for  less  “crimes”  than  mine.  A  few  weeks  later,  I  found  out  the  reason 
why  they  gave  me  such  light  treatment. 

The  bosses  of  the  Konsomol  consulted  lawyers  and  checked  my  background. 
They  found  a  mistake  that  they  had  made  with  me.  When  I  came  there,  I  was  underage 
and  got  a  Soviet  passport  at  sixteen  years,  which  meant  citizenship  like  other 
youngsters  had.  Nobody  bothered  to  put  me  through  the  procedures  that  foreigners 
had  to  go  through  to  become  a  citizen.  So,  they  didn’t  have  the  right  to  make  me  a 
member  of  the  Konsomol  if  I  was  not  a  citizen;  how  can  they  exclude  me  now? 

Anyway,  they  decided  not  to  open  a  can  of  worms  and  to  leave  things  as  they  were. 
Formally,  I  was  the  winner;  in  reality,  they  lost  a  loyal  citizen.  Now  I  knew  that  I  put 
myself  in  a  shitty  cage. 

It  was  1953  and  Stalin  died  in  MoreH.  Everybody  knew;  it  is  a  historical  fact,  of 
the  psychosis  of  the  zealots  and  fanatics.  At  his  funeral,  many  died  as  a  result  of  being 
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tromped  on  by  others  who  wanted  to  see  the  great  man  for  the  last  time.  It  was  sad  and 
pathetic. 

I  graduated  from  University  in  1953.  The  last  state  exams  were  written  in  Harkov 
where  the  main  branch  of  our  faculty  was  located.  I  got  vacation  time  from  the  factory. 
People  who  went  to  school  got  paid  vacations.  Some  rules  were  wise  in  this  country. 

Together,  with  my  friend  Tania,  we  went  to  Harkov.  Tania  had  other  kinds  of 
problems,  not  like  mine.  She  decided  that  upon  getting  her  diploma,  she  didn’t  want  to 
end  up  in  the  little  city  where  her  mother  lived.  She  wanted  to  stay  in  Kiev.  She  needed 
to  marry  a  guy  from  there.  Jura  was  out  of  the  picture  and  she  urgently  needed 
somebody  who  was  ready  for  marriage. 

She  asked  me  if  I  knew  anybody  and  I  remembered  Stella’s  cousin  Anthony,  the 
geology  student.  He  must  have  been  thirty  years  old  and  possibly  unmarried.  Tania 
was  ready.  She  asked  me  to  show  her  a  picture  of  him  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  her. 

She  decided  he  was  a  fish  she  was  going  to  catch. 

The  blunt  cynicism  amused  me,  except  that  I  had  little  sympathy  for  sullen 
Anthony.  We  went  to  visit  Stella.  Tania  was  in  her  best  shape,  ready  to  conquer  and 
Stella  and  I  watched  her  tactics.  She  played  the  role  of  a  kittey  fragile  and  helpless,  but 
very  coquettishly.  I  wondered,  with  admiration,  about  her  skill  and,  how  she  did  it  with 
her  shortsighted  eyes.  But,  she  did  it.  He  was  smitten,  a  fool,  and  after  graduation,  she 
returned  to  Kiev  to  marry  Anthony.  It  is  also  true  that  she  divorced  him  a  few  months 
later  because  he  sweated  too  much... 
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To  Harkov  for  the  Last  Exams 


t 

We  boarded  the  train  for  Hcfrkov.  I  didn’t  like  this  city,  which  was  in  the  steppes 
of  the  Ukraine;  it  is  very  dusty  and  industrial. 

We  got  there  late,  and  we  had  to  find  our  own  place,  as  there  was  no  place  in  the 
dormitories  for  us.  The  first  choice  was  a  corner  with  a  woman  who  coughed  all  night 
long  so  we  looked  for  another  place  the  next  day.  A  woman  with  a  child  rented  us  a 
bed,  and  we  went  to  sleep.  pRO  mUy  • 

Suddenly,  in  the  morning,  the  curtain  that  we  though  hid  a  closet,  lifted  up  and  a 

ii 

huge  guy  crawled  out  he  was  also  a  student.  The  woman  forgot  to  tell  us  about  this 

i  i» 

little  detail.  He  turned  out  to  be  an  agreeable  guy  and  we  got  used  to  him.  Anyway, 
everybody  was  busy  with  his  or  her  exams.  We  were  all  strangers  in  one  room. 

We  registered  at  the  University  for  the  exams,  checked  out  the  cafeteria  where 
the  food  was  lousy  and  went  to  the  park  to  study.  It  was  not  a  good  place  to 
concentrate  because  there  were  too  many  students  around  distracting  us.  As  usual, 
Tania  was  not  in  a  mood  to  study  bul  she  feared  the  exams,  so  I  was  the  boss  and  she 
had  to  listen  to  me  and  stop  flirting. 

Every  three  to  four  days  we  had  a  state  exam  before  a  big  commission  and  the 
stress  was  high.  I  was  the  most  relaxed  student,  not  because  I  knew  more  but  simply 
because  I  didn’t  care  about  the  marks  much  as  I  knew  I  would  pass  and  I  had  nobody  to 
show  them  to.  Maybe  it  was  because  of  my  attitude  that  I  did  so  well,  getting  all  A’s,  the 
best  marks.  Tania  dragged  behind,  getting  the  lowest,  but  she  was  happy. 

We  got  bold  and  tried  to  help  others  in  desperate  situations.  One  friend  was 
sitting  by  the  open  window,  trying  to  answer  the  questions  and  she  was  sinking!  I  found 
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a  long  stick  outside  and  attached  the  answers  on  a  piece  of  paper  to  the  end  of  it.  I 
poked  her  in  the  back  with  the  stick  and  she  grabbed  the  paper.  She  passed  the 
exams.  The  other  students  were  watching  our  manipulations  from  the  auditorium  and 
considered  us  comrades  who  risked  so  much  to  help  a  mate.  To  them,  we  were  the 
pranksters  who  didn’t  study  much  and  they  were  very  surprised  when  it  was  announced 
that  I  was  one  of  the  honour  students. 

It  was  July  and  very  hot  in  the  city.  There  was  only  one  little  river  by  the  name  of 
Lopain  that  was  dirty  and  not  meant  for  swimming  in.  Once,  passing  a  little  bridge,  I 
informed  Tania  that  in  the  distance  I  could  see  a  naked  man  in  the  river.  Where? 
Where?  Tania  frantically  looked  for  her  glasses,  but  she  couldn’t  see  anything  with 
them.  Very  disappointing.  She  was  so  curious  to  see  him  that  she  wanted  to  walk 
there,  but  I  refused. 

My  mind  was  occupied  with  more  urgent  questions.  After  I  got  my  diploma, 
where  would  I  go?  Before  the  exams,  I  tried  to  get  a  job  at  several  big  libraries  in  Kiev. 
They  were  enthusiastic  to  hire  a  specialist  with  a  diploma,  but  after  regarding  my 
application  there  were  always  two  questions:  What  was  my  nationality  and  did  I  have 
relatives  abroad.  I  answered  yes  and  they  quickly  changed  their  minds.  They  suddenly 
didn’t  need  to  hire. 

So,  I  had  to  make  a  hard  decision.  I  wrote  one  last  letter  to  Eva,  explaining  that 
they  should  not  worry  if  I  stopped  writing  for  a  while  and  that  I  was  O.K.  Then  I  asked  to 
be  registered  for  the  rural  area.  It  was  an  unusual  request,  because  I  had  a  free 
diploma  with  the  right  to  settle  anywhere,  but  really,  I  didn’t  hope  to  find  a  job  in  the  big 
city.  But,  my  profession  wasn’t  needed  in  little  libraries.  I  was  a  bibliographer;  a 
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reference  specialist  and  such  people  were  only  needed  in  big  libraries.  With  their 
diplomas,  everybody  happily  left  for  their  homes;  I  parted  with  Tania  and  was  left  alone. 

The  Ministry  of  Culture  in  Kiev  gave  me  the  destination  of  my  future  work  - 
Nikolajev,  on  the  river  Dniestr.  My  good  friends  Stella,  Sveta  and  Maja  got  jobs  in  Kiev 
after  they  graduated.  They  were  Ukrainians.  I  boarded  the  train  for  Nikolajev.  Even 
though  I  lived  in  Kiev  for  eight  years,  I  really  didn’t  know  the  country.  As  I  looked  out  the 
window  of  the  train,  I  wondered  what  my  future  would  be. 

I  burned  my  bridges  to  begin  a  new  life,  but  my  heart  ached  about  the  severed 
contact  with  my  sister.  I  remembered  too  well  what  I  said  to  her  when  I  left  Poland.  “I 
won  my  life  in  a  lottery.  Now  I  will  do  what  I  wish  with  it.  If  I  fail,  it  is  never  too  late  to 
end  it.”  Everything  turned  out  differently  than  I  had  dreamed. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  arrived  in  the  office  of  the  Culture  Department  and 
presented  myself  to  the  boss.  His  reaction  was  that  he  didn’t  have  a  position  for  me  in 
the  city  and  I  would  have  to  go  to  a  rural  area.  Sure,  he  didn’t  have  a  position  for  me 
because  all  the  libraries  in  the  city  were  packed  with  his  relatives  and  friends  without  an 
education.  I  later  found  out  that  they  had  bribed  him. 

He  sent  me  to  a  lonely  village  far  away  in  the  steppes,  which  at  that  time,  was 

b'tiju 

isolated  because  it  was  quarantined  as  a  result  of  an  outbreak  of  ftrberculosis  in  the 
cattle.  The  village  librarian  was  very  surprised  with  my  arrival.  First  of  all,  they  didn’t 
need  a  new  member  on  staff  and  second,  why  would  I  waste  my  education  in  a  village 
library?  To  my  luck,  this  was  the  day  when  the  country  was  in  an  uproar  because  of  the 
arrest  of  Be£ia  and  nobody  had  time  for  me.  In  this  havoc,  I  boarded  a  truck  that  was 
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going  to  Nikolajev.  I  had  to  sit  on  top  of  some  cciMs,  and  was  thumped  around  all  the 
way  to  the  city.  The  roads  were  terrible. 

I  got  back  to  Nikolajev  late  and  it  was  after  hours  so  I  had  to  look  for  a  place  to 
spend  the  night.  Across  the  street  I  spotted  a  Jewish  looking  family  and  asked  them  if  I 
could  stay  one  night;  I  would  pay  them.  They  readily  agreed.  They  were  a  family  of 
four:  two  very  fat  parents  and  two  kids  with  shifty  eyes  who  showed  a  great  interest  in 
my  belongings.  The  bed  bugs  were  ravenous  and  I  slapped  them  all  night,  which  made 
red  spots  all  over  my  body. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  office  opened,  I  left  my  things  and  went  to  talk  to  the 
boss  again.  He  was  not  happy  that  I  rejected  his  first  offer  and  I  tried  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  wasting  money  to  send  me  to  a  place  where  they  didn’t  need  me. 

My  suitcase  with  my  belongings  got  smaller  after  spending  the  night  with  the 
Jewish  family  in  Nikolajev.  Yes,  it  was  a  nest  of  thieves.  When  I  returned  from  the 
office  across  the  street,  my  belongings  shrank  and  money  I  kept  there  disappeared.  I 
couldn’t  believe  it .  .  .  Jews?  I  knew  people  could  be  low,  but  this  was  pure  robbery.  I 
looked  in  the  eyes  of  the  father  and  he  understood  what  I  was  thinking.  He  shrugged 
and  said  “children”,  as  though  it  was  an  explanation  for  what  they  had  done.  That  was 
the  way  children  played?  I  took  my  things,  turned  around  and  didn’t  bother  to  say 
goodbye.  There  are  people,  and  then,  there  are  people. 
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In  the  Steppes  of  the  Ukraine 


He  sent  me  to  another  village  called  Varwarovka,  which  was  located  across  the 
river.  It  was  a  big  settlement  of  the  working  class  population  who  were  employed  in  the 
shipyard  in  Nikolaev. 

The  river  DniestP.  was  very  wide  in  this  area  and  it  took  one-half  an  hour  to  cross 
the  wooden  bridge,  which  was  lifted  a  few  times  a  day  to  allow  the  ships  through.  But, 
at  least  it  was  almost  the  city. 

The  library  was  pathetic,  a  little  house  with  a  straw  roof  and  stone  floors.  The 
books  were  crammed  to  the  low  ceiling  and  were  full  of  mice,  dust  and  spiders.  The 
staff  that  worked  there  met  me  with  respect  and  was  very  friendly.  I  especially  liked  an 
older  woman,  Ekaterina  Wasilievna,  a  war  widow  with  a  teenage  daughter. 

She  showed  me  around,  and  not  very  impressed  with  what  I  saw,  I  presented 
myself  to  the  head  of  the  Culture  Department.  He  was  a  drunk  Ukraine  by  the  name  of 
Djachenko.  He  played  the  role  of  a  god  for  his  staff,  but  nobody  respected  nor  liked 
him.  He  hired  me  and  I  had  to  start  work  the  next  day.  Meanwhile,  I  looked  for  a  place 
to  stay  and  soon  found  a  widow  with  two  teenagers  who  rented  me  a  room  that  was  not 
very  far  from  the  library. 

There  were  not  many  accommodations:  no  water,  no  washroom,  no  heating, 
only  electricity,  a  lone  bulb  that  hung  from  the  ceiling.  Water  was  a  big  problem. 
Everyone  used  a  bucket  with  a  long  rope  at  the  well  that  was  located  on  the  other  side 
of  the  village,  which  was  a  long  walk  from  where  I  lived.  Then,  the  bucket  was  dragged 
with  the  rope  all  the  way  back.  One  can  only  imagine  how  many  dirty  buckets  were 
placed  in  that  well  daily,  and  how  dirty  the  water  was.  If  we  wanted  to  cook,  there  was 
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an  ancient  prymus  that  worked  on  gasoline  of  which  we  had  to  buy  a  supply.  The 
prymus  often  got  stacked  and  burst  into  flames.  It  would  have  to  be  dropped  so  that 
you  wouldn’t  get  burned,  the  fire  extinguished. 

The  house  I  settled  in  had  a  big  garden  with  vegetables  and  a  lonely  apricot  tree. 
The  lavatory  was  far  from  the  house,  on  the  other  end  of  the  yard.  The  widow  worked  in 
some  office  and  the  children  went  to  school.  The  girl  was  fourteen  years  old  and  was 
sweet  and  naive.  The  boy  was  twelve  years  old,  shrewd  and  street  smart. 

The  work  in  the  library  was  not  too  bad.  I  liked  to  work  with  books  and  people. 
The  circulation  desk  was  my  favourite  place.  The  atmosphere  in  the  library  was  relaxed 
and  friendly. 

I  bought  my  food  at  a  market  and  it  was  not  very  sanitarily  safe.  There  were  no 
stands  at  the  market  and  the  food  was  on  the  ground,  which  is  not  healthy.  Soon,  I 
experienced  this  myself.  I  got  food  poisoning  in  such  violent  form  that  my  landlady 
called  the  emergency.  I  was  in  bed  for  a  few  days  with  a  high  fever,  not  able  to  lift  my 
head  and  oblivious  to  what  was  going  on  around  me.  Somehow,  I  recovered  and  went 
back  to  work.  A  few  days  later,  my  drunken  boss  Djachenko,  came  to  the  library, 
confronted  me,  and  accused  me  of  cheating  him.  I  asked  him  how  and  he  said  he 
thought  I  was  Polish  but  found  out  I  was  Jewish.  I  asked  him  what  difference  it  made 
and  he  didn’t  answer  me.  He  made  me  suffer  for  that. 

He  ordered  me,  “the  most  educated”  he  said  mockingly,  to  visit  village  library 
of  the  region  every  week,  help  them  to  get  straightened  out,  and  to  get  them  in  proper 
working  order.  That  was  my  punishment  and  I  didn’t  like  it.  First  of  all,  there  was  no 
transportation  and  I  had  to  wait  on  the  road  for  hours  for  somebody  who  was  going  in 
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the  same  direction.  After  hours  of  bumpy  and  dusty  riding,  I  usually  arrived  in  the 
Kolhoz  library  unexpected  and  found  the  door  locked.  The  post  of  a  librarian  in  Kolhoz 
was  a  cushy  job  and  as  a  rule,  it  was  the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  boss  who  knew  nothing 
about  library  science.  Mostly,  the  library  was  closed  and  she  was  home  with  the  kids. 
There  were  many  times  I  had  to  search  for  the  person  to  unlock  the  door  and  she  was 
not  happy  to  see  me.  She  had  no  desire  to  improve  her  skill  in  this  area. 

Once,  I  dealt  with  a  young  woman  who  acted  like  she  was  asleep  and  didn’t  react 
to  my  teaching.  It  was  late  and  I  didn’t  have  transportation  to  go  back  that  day,  so  she 
took  me  to  her  house  for  the  night  where  she  lived  with  her  parents.  I  was  given  a  cot 
that  was  behind  a  curtain  in  the  only  room  and  fell  asleep.  Strange  noises  woke  me  up 
from  behind  the  curtain  where  she  slept.  It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  figure  out  that  this 
sleepy  girl  was  working  hard  all  night  with  a  whole  garrison  of  soldiers  who  were 
stationed  nearby.  The  door  was  constantly  opening  and  closing;  I  lost  count.  And,  this 
was  the  librarian  I  had  to  help?  In  the  morning,  I  didn’t  wait  for  a  vehicle;  I  couldn’t  look 
her  in  the  face.  So,  I  walked,  the  sky  above  and  me,  for  miles  and  miles  of  steppes.  I 
had  time  to  think  about  life  and  about  people  and  their  behaviour.  I  don’t  know  why  I 
was  not  afraid  to  walk  alone  out  there,  maybe  the  nature  that  surrounded  me  made  me 
feel  safe. 

On  the  weekends,  I  had  a  special  time  in  the  city.  I  crossed  the  long  bridge  early, 
before  it  was  lifted  and  at  nine  o’clock,  I  entered  Nikolajew.  First  of  all,  I  went  to  the 
bathhouse  (Bania)  and  had  a  good  wash.  Then,  I  went  to  a  cafeteria  for  lunch,  and 
enjoyed  the  cooked  food,  soups  and  stews  etc.  Then  came  the  best  part.  The  cinema. 
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I  went  from  one  move  to  the  next  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  went  shopping  for  a  week’s 
supply  of  food. 

At  dusk,  laden  with  heavy  bags,  I  walked  back  over  the  long  bridge  to 
Varvarowka.  Then  I  would  work  for  the  next  week. 

I  couldn’t  write  Eva,  because  I  didn’t  live  alone.  The  main  thing  was,  in  such  a 
small  place,  if  a  foreign  letter  came  to  the  post  office,  everyone  would  know  who  it  was 
for.  The  experience  with  the  Konsomol  taught  me  a  lesson;  never  talk  about  your 
relatives  that  lived  abroad  or  trouble  will  be  had,  especially  if  you  depended  on  your 
work  to  exist.  But,  I  missed  them  and  I  needed  the  letters,  as  they  were  my  only  link 
with  my  family.  Now  I  had  cut  that  link  off  by  my  own  hand.  Maybe  this  was  better;  I 
could  disappear  without  a  trace. 

I  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the  little  beach  near  the  river  Dniestr  before  work.  I 
always  had  a  book  with  me;  otherwise  I  was  alone.  I  didn’t  try  to  make  friends  because 
first  of  all  I  didn’t  meet  anybody  I  wanted  to  be  friends  with,  and  secondly,  I  had  so  many 
“secrets”  to  hide  that  I  was  not  eager  to  talk  about  myself.  A  few  months  later,  I  made 
friends  with  a  nice  girl  named  Nina.  She  was  a  student  from  Leningrad  who  came  to 
visit  her  mother.  We  went  to  the  beach  together  and  had  a  good  time  telling  funny 
stories. 

I  kept  my  sadness  deep  inside  and  I  never  forgot  my  past.  My  dreams  were 
always  about  hiding,  running,  shooting;  as  though  the  war  was  still  with  me. 

The  only  friend  from  Kiev  I  corresponded  with  was  Maja,  and  we  made  plans  to 
save  money  to  go  on  a  trip  by  ship  to  Crimea,  to  the  Black  Sea  next  summer. 
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Nina  soon  left  for  University  and  I  was  still  in  that  forsaken  village  with  only 
prospects  to  spend  a  day  off  in  the  city.  The  movies  I  saw  took  me  away  from  my 
present  for  a  while,  and  I  would  be  happy,  but  after  my  loneliness  would  hit  me  even 
harder. 

I  spent  New  Year’s  of  1953  -  1954  at  the  house  of  my  landlady’s  friend.  Married, 
middle-aged,  they  warmed  up  after  consuming  vodka  and  began  their  crude  jokes,  often 
about  Jews.  No,  it  was  not  an  open  anti-Semitism,  but  I  didn’t  like  it.  As  they  drank,  I 
excused  myself,  put  on  my  coat  and  went  out  in  the  winter’s  night.  It  was  a  beautiful 
night;  the  sky  was  full  of  stars,  the  snow  crispy  under  my  feet  and  music  came  from  the 
houses  where  people  were  celebrating  the  New  Year.  I  walked  for  a  long  time,  waiting 
for  when  the  guests  would  leave  the  house,  so  that  I  could  go  to  sleep.  But,  I  was 
enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  night. 

The  next  spring,  I  went  to  the  country  libraries  in  remote  villages  more  often.  The 
picture  was  always  the  same.  The  villages  in  Kolhores  were  poor;  there  were  few  trees 
and  no  flowers.  Even  I  didn’t  know  much  about  the  system  of  Kolhoies,  but  I 
understood  that  if  the  people  had  private  property,  they  would  be  much  better  off  than 
on  Collective  farms. 

Once,  in  the  winter  when  a  lot  of  snow  fell,  I  was  late  coming  home  from  the  city 
and  I  decided  not  to  take  the  icy  bridge  back.  I  chose  to  walk  across  the  frozen  river, 
which  many  people  did.  It  was  so  still;  there  was  nobody  around,  only  me  walking  in  the 
night.  Suddenly,  from  far  away,  I  heard  a  woman  singing  a  Ukrainian  folk  song  “The 
Blowing  Winds”.  She  had  such  a  beautiful,  haunting  voice,  and  the  song  was  about  a 
girl  who  loved  somebody,  but  was  forced  to  marry  a  man  she  didn’t  love.  The  invisible 
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singer  and  the  winter  night  struck  me.  I  think  it  is  a  huge  gift  of  life  to  have  a  voice  you 
can  express  your  feelings  with. 

There  was  a  bus  that  went  to  the  city  and  back,  over  the  bridge,  but  you  never 
knew  when  it  would  come.  Sometimes,  you  would  freeze  to  the  bone  waiting  for  it. 
Then,  so  many  people  pushed  in  that  it  was  almost  bursting.  It  was  warm  inside,  but  I 
always  had  the  feeling  that  the  flimsy  bridge  would  break  from  under  it. 

After  a  year  of  working  in  that  library,  I  began  to  think  that  it  was  time  to  move  to 
a  bigger  city  and  a  bigger  library.  I  resented  the  primitive  conditions  under  which  I  lived 
and  worked.  In  the  spring,  I  told  the  drunken  boss  Diachenko  that  I  would  not  be  back 
after  summer  vacation.  He  didn’t  say  anything,  but  before  my  vacation,  a  new  girl  came 
from  the  same  University  I  had  attended,  to  take  a  look  at  her  new  workplace. 

Her  name  was  also  Nina  and  she  was  Jewish.  She  took  me  aside  and  asked  me 
to  answer  honestly  if  it  was  the  right  place  for  her.  She  was  an  orphan,  too,  and  I  felt 
sympathetic  toward  her.  I  told  her  to  run  from  there  and  don’t  look  back.  She  decided 
to  go  to  a  little  town  called  Pervomaisk,  and  I  loaned  her  money  for  the  bus. 

When  I  got  a  letter  from  Maja  telling  me  she  was  coming,  I  quit  my  job,  packed 
my  very  few  belongings,  took  my  savings  and  we  boarded  a  bus  to  Odessa,  where  our 
trip  to  the  Black  Sea  began.  It  was  only  one  hundred  kilometres  to  Odessa  and  we 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in  two  hours.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  had  seen  a 
sea.  I  was  so  fascinated  by  the  Black  Sea  that  I  swore  to  myself  that  I  would  always  live 
in  a  city  above  a  sea. 

So,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  I  fell  in  love  with  a  sea.  Our  plans  were  simple: 
to  buy  cheap  tickets  for  a  ship  trip  and  go  to  Crimea  and  Jcflta.  But,  it  was  easier  said 
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than  done.  To  our  great  surprise,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  ship. 
Thousands  of  people  stayed  in  line  for  a  few  days  and  nights  to  obtain  one.  It  seemed 
so  simple:  if  so  there  were  so  many  customers  who  wanted  to  buy  tickets,  why  not 
open  a  few  booths  and  make  a  profitable  business  out  of  it?  But  that  was  how  the 
whole  Soviet  system  worked.  Propaganda,  all  the  speeches  were  full  of  empty  words 
like:  First  in  line  is  the  Soviet  citizen  and  we  only  worry  about  his  well  being.  Taking 
care  of  him  was  the  whole  idea  .  .  .  (?!)  They  took  care  of  themselves,  that  was  the 
whole  idea,  not  concern  for  the  citizens. 

We  stayed  in  line  for  three  days  and  nights.  We  took  turns;  one  would  stay  in 
line  and  the  other  would  look  after  the  luggage  that  sat  on  the  “Primorski  Boulevard”  that 
had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  port  and  the  sea.  It  was  only  this  view  that  compensated 
our  tiredness,  frustration  and  often  hunger,  as  we  couldn’t  go  to  the  city  and  buy  a  few 
buns  or  else  we  would  lose  our  place  in  line  or  our  suitcases. 

My  Vacation  with  Maja  at  the  Crimea 

Odessa  was  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  south.  More  than  eight  hundred  years 
old,  it  had  a  great  history,  historical  places  and  old  buildings  that  were  built  by  famous 
Italian  architects.  The  opera  theatre  was  one  of  the  marvels.  And  the  people!  I  am  not 
sure,  but  I  think  that  in  the  50’s  half  the  population  was  Jewish.  Anyway,  there  was  the 
biggest  concentration  of  Jews,  then  Ukrainians,  Greeks  and  others. 

Odessa  Jews  were  a  special  species  of  Jews.  They  were  loud,  outspoken,  noisy 
and  constantly  using  their  hands  when  talking.  They  were  also  jokers  with  a  great 
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sense  of  humour.  A  lot  of  famous  musicians  came  from  Odessa  such  as  Giliels, 
Oystrach  and  many  artists  and  many  comedians. 

I  liked  Odessa,  the  soft  climate,  the  sea,  the  people  and  the  noisy  living.  But, 
when  we  boarded  the  ship  “Rosja”  after  three  days  of  waiting,  we  were  glad  to  be  able 
to  get  a  good  sleep.  We  didn’t  have  a  cabin,  so  like  all  the  students  that  occupied  the 
overcrowded  deck,  we  had  to  find  a  little  space  to  rest  our  valises  because  thieves  were 
always  lurking  around. 

But,  the  view  from  the  ship!  The  city  from  the  sea  looked  different,  but  not  less 
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beautiful.  And  then,  there  was  the  blue  sea.  Who  could  sleep  with  the  dolphins?  How 
could  anybody  miss  these  wonders?  Another  world  appeared  before  me  that  I  had  only 
read  about  before  and  I  loved  it! 

Maja  was  a  good  companion.  She  was  intelligent,  reserved  and  a  wonderful 
friend.  The  next  evening  we  were  in  Jdlta.  In  the  port,  some  shady  types  whispered  in 
our  ear,  “Need  lodgings?  Come  with  me,  I  have  the  right  room  for  you  with  a  view  of  the 
sea.”  We  looked  around,  bewildered  and  finally  we  chose  an  older  lady  that  seemed 
safe. 

We  climbed  some  hilly  streets  and  after  an  hour  we  arrived.  It  was  one  room  that 
she  occupied  with  her  old  man,  and  it  had  a  flimsy  veranda.  I  had  to  sleep  with  Maja  in 
one  bed  and  soon  we  were  scratching  all  over  because  of  the  bedbugs.  Is  there  a  place 
in  the  world  without  them?  We  asked  for  permission  to  sleep  on  the  veranda  but  then 
we  had  to  contend  with  the  mosquitoes.  So,  we  covered  our  heads  and  fell  asleep. 

We  spent  our  days  wandering  around  and  sightseeing.  We  used  little  sea  trams 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another.  Alupka,  Alusha,  Botanic  Gardens,  everything  we 
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ever  read  about  before  now  became  a  reality  to  us.  The  sleepy  resorts  were  full  of 
southern  charm. 

We  had  sporadic  meals,  avoided  the  expensive  and  bad  cafeterias.  We  bought 
fruit  and  bread  and  ate  in  the  parks.  We  mostly  ate  melons  with  bread,  which  wasn’t 
bad. 

We  wanted  to  spend  some  time  on  the  Jdlta  beach,  but  when  we  looked  down 
from  the  park  we  couldn’t  see  an  empty  spot  as  it  was  so  packed  with  vacationers  from 
all  parts  of  U.S.S.R.  So,  we  rested  in  the  shade  of  the  park,  on  a  secluded  bench  and 
enjoyed  the  balmy  weather.  Once,  while  lying  on  a  bench,  I  looked  up  and  pointed  my 
discovery  to  Maja.  There,  hanging  on  the  tree  above,  were  condoms  that  were  not 
empty.  Maja  was  very  prudish  and  shocked  and  we  never  rested  under  this  tree  again. 

One  day,  we  came  “home”  early  and  caught  our  landlady  parading  around  in  our 
lingerie,  seducing  the  old  man,  who  wasn’t  her  husband.  We  decided  we  had  enough  of 
Crimea. 

After  five  days,  we  boarded  the  ship,  which  was  packed  to  overflowing,  and  went 
back  to  Odessa.  We  found  a  small  place  and  laid  down  in  the  crowd,  head  to  toe, 
covered  with  one  blanket. 

The  sea  was  stormy  and  I  couldn’t  sleep  so  I  quietly  got  up  and  made  my  way  to 
the  bow  where  I  stayed  for  a  long  time  while  looking  out  at  the  black,  stormy  sea.  As  I 
stood  there,  I  thought  about  my  uncertain  future.  Would  I  find  work  and  shelter  in 
Odessa?  When  I  returned  to  Maja  in  the  morning,  I  found  her  sitting  up,  looking  very 
confused.  What  had  happened?  When  she  woke  up  and  called  my  name,  she  got  no 
answer.  So,  she  pulled  the  blanket  back  and  to  her  great  horror,  she  discovered  the 
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curly  black  head  of  a  Georgian  guy  sleeping  with  her...  For  the  first  second,  she  couldn’t 
figure  out  where  I  got  such  curly  hair.  The  guy  woke  up  and  seeing  her  fear  shouted, 
“Don’t  worry,  nothing  happened.  I  was  cold  and  crawled  in.  Thank  you!”  We  laughed 
all  the  way  back  to  Odessa. 

Maja  took  the  train  home  to  Kiev.  I  stayed  in  a  shabby  hotel  with  four  other 
women  in  the  room  and  the  next  day  I  went  to  the  Minister  of  Culture  to  ask  for  work. 
Work  was  not  a  problem  in  a  big  place  like  Odessa,  but  I  had  to  be  registered  by  the 
police.  This  could  only  be  done  if  I  had  a  place  to  live  permanently. 

What  a  vicious  circle!  The  police  only  registered  people  who  worked  there,  and 
they  only  gave  you  work  if  you  were  registered. 

Meanwhile,  I  looked  for  cheaper  lodgings,  as  I  couldn’t  stay  in  a  hotel  long.  I 
asked  a  Jewish  woman  about  renting  a  corner  and  she  said  that  she  could  take  me  for  a 
month  because  her  children  lived  on  the  campus.  The  cost  was  one  hundred  rubbles, 
which  was  cheaper  than  the  hotel,  so  I  went. 

She  slept  on  the  bed  and  I  slept  on  a  little  couch.  So  many  tenants  used  the 
kitchen;  it  was  like  a  battlefield.  I  never  went  in  there. 

I  spent  my  days  arguing  with  the  authorities  about  the  stupid  rules,  which  were 
preventing  me  from  getting  a  job;  even  they  needed  my  qualifications  and  me.  In 
desperation,  I  shared  my  problem  with  my  landlady.  She  gave  me  some  simple  advice; 
put  ten  rubbles  in  my  passport  where  the  seal  would  be  placed  and  give  it  to  the  woman 
who  dealt  with  passports.  I  never  used  a  bribe  before  and  I  was  scared,  but  my 
problem  was  solved  in  a  second.  I  had  my  passport  with  an  Odessa  seal.  I  was  now  a 
legal  citizen  of  the  city. 
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Librarian  in  Odessa 


The  job  was  waiting  for  me.  The  library  was  located  in  the  industrial  part  of  the 
city,  near  the  sea.  My  boss  was  a  sixty-year-old  Jewish  matron,  Asia  Mojseevna,  with  a 
staff  of  only  a  few.  One  was  an  illiterate  veteran  of  the  war  who  knew  nothing  about 
how  a  library  worked  but  was  a  Communist.  Then,  on  the  circulation  desk,  was  a 
woman,  Nina  Pietrowna  who  said  she  was  thirty-nine  and  after  five  years  of  working 
there,  she  was  still  thirty-nine!  When  I  asked  if  she  had  a  husband,  she  said  “a 
temporary”. 

Anyway,  I  was  assigned  to  the  reading  hall  upstairs  and  I  could  see  that  it  would 
take  a  lot  of  work  to  make  the  place  look  like  it  should.  But,  I  was  full  of  energy  with  a 
desire  to  work  so  it  was  not  a  problem.  The  problem  was  to  find  another  “corner” 
because  the  children  of  the  landlady  were  coming  back  and  there  was  no  place  for  me. 
After  searching  for  a  long  time,  I  again  found  a  temporary  back  room  without  a  window 
that  I  had  to  share  with  another  student.  To  get  in  or  out,  we  had  to  pass  the  room  of 
our  landlady  who  had  a  big  family  of  kids.  So,  we  tried  to  stay  in  “our”  room,  which  was 
cold,  damp  and  dim.  I  couldn’t  read  in  such  a  dim  light  so  I  tried  to  stay  longer  at  the 
library  and  came  home  late  knowing  I  would  fight  all  night  with  bed  bugs.  It  was  a 
depressing  living  space,  but  I  had  no  choice. 

Meanwhile,  I  liked  my  work  and  I  felt  that  this  was  for  me.  Even  the  depleted 
state  of  the  library  didn’t  scare  me.  I  began  to  draw  new  signs,  made  library  posters, 
improved  the  state  of  the  card  system,  and  the  catalogue.  The  main  thing  was  that  I 
worked  with  people,  tried  to  help  in  their  studies  and  searched  for  books  for  them.  This 
really  gave  me  the  satisfaction  that  I  needed. 
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My  boss,  Asia  Mojseevna  was  a  very  shrewd  woman  with  an  ability  to  turn 
everything  to  her  advantage.  Very  soon,  I  realized  that  I  was  considered  a  devoted 
librarian  and  worked  for  real. 

The  users  of  the  library  grew  monthly;  students  came  from  downtown  for  help. 
The  reading  hall  that  used  to  be  empty  overflowed,  and  Asia  boasted  to  her  superiors 
that  her  library  and  “her”  work  had  improved.  I  didn’t  care.  I  was  in  the  process  of 
making  the  hall  look  cosy,  literate  and  professional  so  I  spent  long  hours  before  and 
after  work  there. 

I  had  a  friend,  Tania  Jankowka  who  was  a  graduate  from  my  school.  She 
worked  in  the  big  scientific  library  that  was  not  very  far  from  me.  She  rented  a  corner 
with  an  old  Jewish  woman  who  often  visited  her  relatives.  On  weekends,  Tania  invited 
me  for  a  meal  and  we  would  spend  the  day  talking.  The  one  problem  with  Tania  is  that 
we  couldn’t  walk  on  the  street  together.  She  was  over  six  feet  tall  and  I  was  only  half 
her  size.  Otherwise,  we  got  along  very  well  and  had  a  good  time.  Again,  I  had  to  look 
for  a  new  corner.  My  work  at  the  library  began  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  so  I  had 
the  morning  free  to  go  around  and  find  somebody  to  rent  me  a  corner.  All  spring  I  spent 
my  half-days  knocking  on  doors  asking  strangers  for  shelter.  I  had  no  luck. 

Finally,  when  I  was  absolutely  desperate,  my  luck  improved.  I  found  a  corner 
with  a  young  Ukrainian  couple,  Tonia  and  Sergej  and  their  three-year-old  son.  It  was  in 
the  centre  of  a  two-family  apartment  in  a  new  house  with  all  accommodations  -  water, 
washroom,  gas  and  heat.  What  could  have  been  better?  True,  I  slept  in  the  annex. 

This  was  forbidden  as  the  gas  from  the  kitchen  had  to  go  through  to  the  open  window, 
but  I  didn’t  care. 
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Tonia  was  my  age  and  looked  after  her  son  and  hated  her  husband,  a  carpenter, 
who,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  very  good,  quiet  guy.  He  was  older,  short  in  stature  and  she 
had  married  him  to  get  out  of  the  kolhoz  in  order  to  live  in  a  city  like  Odessa.  She 
resented  him  and  didn’t  want  to  be  intimate  with  him  and  wanted  out.  I  was  happy  with 
the  way  things  were.  It  was  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  I  had  a  decent  corner  and  I 
didn’t  want  to  lose  it. 

So,  I  became  friends  with  Tonia  and  I  cheered  her  up.  We  went  to  movies  during 
the  day  on  weekends  with  her  son,  and  had  a  good  time.  She  postponed  her  divorce 
with  Sergei,  even  got  a  job  and  put  her  son  in  day  care. 

The  second  tenants  in  the  apartment  consisted  of  an  old  mother  and  spinster 
daughter,  who  both  had  worked  as  cleaners  of  the  trams  in  the  past.  They  resented  me 
as  they  were  very  illiterate,  and  envious  that  Tonia  made  extra  money  by  renting  my 
room  to  me. 

When  the  golden  Odessa  summer  came,  I  left  the  house  at  seven  o’clock  in  he 
morning  and  took  the  tram  to  LuzalOovka,  a  beach  away  from  the  city  that  I  liked  so 
much.  I  spent  all  my  vacations  there.  I  liked  to  go  when  the  sun  rose  and  the  huge 
empty  beach  belonged  to  me.  I  sat  there  and  watched  the  sun  rising  above  the  sea.  I 
watched  the  birds,  the  passing  boats  and  I  felt  good  being  alone  with  nature.  Soon, 
others  arrived  and  the  beach  became  hot  and  noisy  with  the  Odessa  characters.  At 
noon,  I  boarded  the  tram  to  work,  where  I  stayed  until  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

My  boss,  Asia  Mojseevna  praised  my  work  to  the  sky  and  planned  to  invite  all  the 
city  librarians  for  a  seminar  in  her  library.  The  library  used  to  be  so  obscure  that  nobody 
visited  them. 
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Once,  when  we  were  talking  about  her  grown  son  and  her  daughter  who  was  in 
high  school,  she  told  me  how  good  her  homemade  chicken  soup  was.  I  mentioned  that 
I  had  forgotten  how  it  tasted  as  it  had  been  more  than  twenty  years  since  I  had  such  a 
delicacy.  She  didn’t  say  anything,  but  a  few  weeks  later  she  brought  me  a  package  and 
said  that  it  was  a  chicken  so  I  could  make  soup.  I  almost  cried  at  her  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness.  I  paid  her  the  cost  of  the  chicken  and  took  it  home.  When  I  opened  the 
package,  I  was  shocked.  The  chicken  was  sick  as  it  had  red  boils  all  over  it.  I  threw  it 
out,  and  although  the  loss  of  the  money  I  paid  for  it  upset  me,  I  was  more  hurt  and 
disappointed  in  this  Jewish  woman.  She  had  made  a  mistake  when  she  bought  the 
chicken  but  she  didn’t  want  to  feed  it  to  her  kids,  and  didn’t  want  to  lose  her  money,  too. 
So,  when  she  showed  me  her  “kindness”,  she  knew  I  would  pay  her,  and  didn’t  care  if  I 
ate  it,  didn’t  care  what  happened  to  me.  I  didn’t  say  a  word,  and  she  never  asked  me 
how  the  chicken  was.  I  began  to  despise  her,  and  in  my  contempt,  I  couldn’t  look  at  her 
in  the  eyes  when  I  spoke  to  her. 

I  noticed  all  her  faults  and  her  machinations  with  new  books,  which  she  kept  in 
her  office  and  lent  out  to  influential  readers  such  as  the  managers  of  food  stores  and 
doctors  etc. 

I  had  a  good  laugh  when  I  heard  the  story  of  her  adventure  in  a  public  washroom 
downtown  (they  were  awful).  She  was  in  the  woman’s  section  doing  her  business  when 
a  hand  of  some  pervert  reached  from  under  the  men’s  section  and  grabbed  her  private 
place.  She  ran,  screaming,  with  her  pants  down,  straight  to  a  doctor.  But,  the  doctor 
only  advised  her  to  wash  herself.  She  went  back  to  work;  all  upset,  and  washed  her 
underwear  in  the  washroom.  Then,  she  hung  them  to  dry  in  her  office  on  the  wall  where 
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she  normally  hung  her  coat.  It  so  happened  that  one  of  her  favourite  customers,  an 
engineer,  came  to  her  office  for  a  book  she  had  promised  him.  She  was  pleased  to  talk 
to  him,  as  she  liked  to  flirt  with  him,  but  had  forgotten  about  the  display  on  the  wall  until 
she  caught  him  looking  at  it.  When  she  told  the  staff  about  her  adventures,  I  laughed 
hysterically  as  did  everybody  else. 


Katia  and  Aron 

We  had  a  few  students  that  studied  in  our  library.  I  got  very  friendly  with  one  of 
them  by  the  name  of  Katia  Waizer  who  was  a  typical  Odessite.  Loud,  noisy  and  pushy, 
she  was  so  different  than  me  that  I  avoided  her  at  first.  But,  she  was  pushy,  constantly 
begging  me  to  join  her  when  she  went  to  play  in  chess  tournaments  after  work  (she  was 
a  good  chess  player).  I  resisted  for  a  long  time,  but  once  she  forced  me  to  join  her  and  I 
followed  like  a  sheep  to  the  club  where  a  tournament  was  going  on.  I  have  to  say,  I  was 
never  interested  in  chess  and  didn’t  know  how  to  play. 

It  was  at  this  tournament  that  she  introduced  me  to  a  tall  guy  who  had  curly  hair. 
He  was  the  judge  of  the  tournament  by  the  name  of  Aron  Kaptsan.  When  Katia  went  to 
play,  he  kept  me  company  and  invited  himself  to  come  to  my  library,  which  was  quite  far 
from  the  centre  where  he  lived  and  worked.  Later,  we  found  out  that  his  Proect  Institute 
was  next  door  to  my  house  .  .  .  fate. 

Anyway,  the  next  evening  he  came  to  the  library  to  borrow  a  book,  and  that  was 
how  it  began.  I  think  Katia  had  the  feeling  that  she  overdid  it  in  this  case  and  that  she 
was  planning  something  for  herself,  but  she  never  held  a  grudge.  Soon,  she  had 
another  object  by  the  name  of  Lenia  Stoulyarov  who  was  also  a  chess  player. 
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She  got  a  bunch  of  her  friends,  who  were  mostly  young  men,  tickets  to  the 
Philharmonic  for  a  concert  and  we  occupied  the  whole  balcony.  I  sat  between  Aron, 
who  at  this  time  had  a  bad  cold  and  was  constantly  sneezing,  and  Katia.  She  poked  my 
side  with  every  sneeze,  giggling  stupidly.  I  don’t  know  what  we  found  so  funny,  but  we 
were  having  fun  because  we  were  young  and  giggly.  In  my  heart,  I  felt  sorry  for  the 
sneezer. 

Then,  Katia  invited  a  bunch  of  her  friends  to  her  birthday  that  was  being  held  in 
the  little  room  she  occupied  with  her  parents.  About  her  parents,  her  father,  a  picfc»®  (jp»  o-no) 
tuner  was  a  sweet  man,  and  she  loved  him  as  much  as  she  hated  her  mother.  It  was  a 
mystery  to  me,  how  could  anyone  hate  his  or  her  own  mother?  But  she  told  me  that  her 
mother  was  a  selfish  person  and  that  she  never  cared  about  her  family.  Katia  showed 
me  the  place  where  her  mother  hid  candies  and  pastries  in  a  drawer  to  devour  when 
she  was  alone.  People  .  .  . 

So,  Katia’s  birthday  was  noisy  and  I  enjoyed  myself  within  Jewish  company  and  I 
liked  their  humour.  I  was  grateful  that  Katia  invited  me.  Aron  drank  vodka  like  a  fish 
and  became  amorous.  He  walked  me  home  and  that  was  how  we  discovered  that  his 
workplace  was  next  door  to  where  I  lived. 

The  next  day,  he  visited  me  and  invited  me  for  lunch.  This  became  a  habit  and 
we  met  for  lunch  everyday.  After  lunch,  I  went  to  work.  A  week  later  he  proposed,  but  I 
refused,  as  we  were  still  new  to  each  other.  He  lived  with  his  mother  in  what  used  to  be 
a  kitchen  that  didn’t  have  a  window  and  in  which  only  the  beds  fit.  I  didn’t  have  anything 
to  offer  materialistically,  and  the  romantic  side  was  still  in  the  beginning  stages.  But,  I 
liked  to  go  out  with  him,  which  was  mostly  to  the  park  since  both  of  us  had  little  money. 
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He  was  in  the  process  of  writing  exams  to  graduate  from  engineering  school  and 
I  helped  him  to  rewrite  his  teases;  beautifying  his  writing,  making  it  clean.  When  he  was 
finished,  he  bought  me  flowers  and  a  box  of  chocolates  and  we  went  to  a  restaurant  to 
celebrate  with  his  coworkers. 

I  didn’t  feel  comfortable  under  the  scrutiny  of  his  female  coworkers.  I  felt  they 
were  critical  of  me,  that  I  was  too  short  and  not  pretty.  Women  can  be  so  catlike  cruel. 
He  stupidly  told  me  that  they  told  him  the  next  day  at  work  how  he  had  made  a  bad 
choice,  and  suggested  Sofa,  who  was  also  an  engineer.  She  had  an  apartment,  which 
was  the  most  important  thing  at  that  time,  and  she  wanted  him.  She  was  also  the  right 
size;  thin.  They  were  so  loyal  to  Sofa  that  they  tried  to  convince  him  that  I  was  nothing. 
And  he  told  me  this!  I  saw  him  everyday  as  he  either  came  over  to  my  room  or  he 
would  come  pick  me  up  from  the  library  at  the  end  of  the  day.  We  would  walk  together 
to  a  cafeteria  to  have  supper. 

My  neighbours  did  not  appreciate  his  visits  to  my  room,  although  I  don’t  know 
why,  and  they  reported  this  to  Tonia  when  she  came  home  from  work.  Tonia  didn’t  like 
it  either,  she  would  rather  I  stayed  single  and  unhappy  -  human  nature.  She  liked  her 
friends  to  be  in  worse  circumstances  than  she  was  in. 

Anyway,  I  had  other  troubles  at  work  now.  My  relationship  with  Asia  had 
deteriorated.  Katia  worked  with  me,  but  she  was  constantly  being  picked  on  by  Asia 
because  she  didn’t  like  her.  I  defended  Katia,  but  in  vain.  Once,  the  accountant  came 
while  Asia  was  out  and  she  asked  me  to  give  Asia  some  papers.  Together,  with  Katia, 
we  looked  at  the  papers  and  what  I  discovered  made  me  really  mad.  All  my  drawings 
and  posters  were  listed  under  a  fictitious  name  of  an  artist  who  got  paid  for  them.  The 
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cheques  for  the  “work”  were  listed.  Sure,  I  did  them  during  my  workday,  not  for  extra 
money,  but  why  was  she  stealing?  She  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  artwork,  which  made 
her  library  famous.  The  next  time  she  was  picking  on  Katia,  I  stepped  in  and  told  her 
that  she  shouldn’t  look  for  perfection  when  she  wasn’t  perfect,  either!  She  asked  me 
what  I  meant  and  I  told  her. 

Boy,  was  she  mad!  Now,  I  was  the  bad  guy.  She  accused  me  of  being  a  born 
demagogue  and  a  thief  because  I  looked  through  the  documents.. .Yet,  she  falsified 
money  orders,  which  was  punishable  by  jail.  How  dare  I  look  at  them!  It  would  have 
been  so  funny  had  the  situation  not  been  so  sad  and  dirty.  I  lost  faith  in  any  decency, 
what  a  wicked  world. 

Meanwhile,  a  week  before  this  scandal,  she  did  me  a  favour.  I  had  to  leave 
Tonia  because  they  were  all  against  the  visits  from  Aron  (except  Sergei)  so  I  had  asked 
Asia  to  allow  me  to  sleep  on  the  couch  in  the  reading  hall  for  a  while.  Reluctantly,  she 
agreed.  After  closing  at  nine  o’clock,  the  library  was  silent;  only  I  was  locked  inside  with 
the  rats  running  around.  Now,  I  had  enough  books  to  read.  Sometimes,  Aron  kept  me 
company,  but  he  lived  downtown  and  had  to  catch  the  tra  A  to  go  back.  Often,  my  friend 
Tania  Jankovska,  who  didn’t  live  far  away,  came  to  visit  me.  Once,  on  a  weekend,  I 
convinced  her  to  spend  the  night  and  she  slept  on  the  couch  and  I  made  myself 
something  like  a  stretcher  to  sleep  on.  I  attached  a  piece  of  strong  fabric  to  two  logs 
and  used  two  chairs  to  stick  them  in  and  very  carefully,  I  climbed  on  this  makeshift  bed. 
Sure,  I  tumbled  down  when  the  chairs  moved,  much  to  Tania’s  amusement.  This 
happened  a  few  times  during  the  night.  Tania  would  wake  up  and  finding  it  very  funny, 
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would  giggle.  I  didn’t  want  to  sleep  on  the  floor  because  of  the  rats,  so  I  did  this  all 
night. 

After  my  confrontation  with  Asia,  I  was  expelled  and  it  so  happened  that 
neighbours  of  Katia  had  left  for  a  month  and  gave  her  the  key  to  watch  over  their  flat. 
Katia  invited  me  to  sleep  there. 

It  was  good  luck  for  me  that  the  library  had  to  be  renovated  and,  because  of  this, 
it  had  to  be  closed  for  two  years  (the  construction  worked  with  such  speed).  The  staff 
had  to  be  sent  to  work  in  different  libraries. 

I  was  sent  to  a  nice  library  in  another  part  of  the  city  that  was  next  door  to  Aron’s 
sister,  Fira  and  her  family,  and  not  far  from  his  other  sister,  Sara  and  her  family.  So,  he 
introduced  me  to  them  and  Sara,  who  was  a  very  down  to  earth,  practical  woman  found 
out  that  I  didn’t  have  a  place  to  live.  She  began  to  work  on  Aron,  introduced  him  to  a 
woman  doctor  who  had  a  nice  apartment.., 

All  of  them  thought  I  was  holding  Aron  back,  but  it  was  the  other  way  around. 
Yes,  I  was  thrilled  to  have  a  Jewish  boyfriend,  and  I  was  longing  to  tell  my  story  for  so 
many  years  but  had  nobody  to  listen.  I  felt  the  urgency  to  break  my  silence  and  I  so 
badly  wanted  to  feel  compassion,  love  and  have  somebody  who  would  understand  why 
I  was  afraid  to  have  a  Jewish  family,  children.  Wonder  if  it  happened  again?  So,  I 
decided  to  tell  him.  Once,  sitting  in  the  park,  I  haltingly  began  to  open  my  heart.  I  had 
to  tell  him,  it  simply  became  an  obsession. 

Soon,  I  felt  that  he  wasn’t  responding  the  way  I  expected  him  to,  and  I  felt  he 
wanted  me  to  stop.  I  thought  maybe  he  didn’t  want  me  to  get  upset.  Anyway,  he  said  I 
should  forget  about  the  past  and  look  into  the  future  with  him.  It  was  a  very  rational, 
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practical  and  clever  thing  to  say,  but  it  wasn’t  what  I  wanted  to  hear,  so  I  stopped  telling 
my  story  and  never  continued  again. 

I  really  didn’t  know  what  I  wanted  from  him.  Maybe  I  wanted  to  cry  together  over 
the  Jewish  tragedy;  his  rationalism  hurt  me. 

He  insisted  we  get  married,  and  because  we  both  had  summer  vacations,  that 
we  should  go  on  a  trip  along  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  Sochi  and  Suhumi  and  other 
places.  This  was  his  dream  vacation!  I  asked  him  then  what  would  happen  after?  He 
told  me  not  to  worry  so  much,  that  we  would  find  a  place  to  rent  and  live  together.  I 
didn’t  say  anything;  I  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  renting  rooms... 

Marriage 

I  decided  to  go  with  him  to  the  office  in  ZAGS  to  register  our  marriage.  It  took 
fifteen  minutes  and  after  we  took  a  picture  together  in  which  my  eyes  were  swollen  from 
crying  all  night.  Then  we  went  our  separate  ways,  he  went  to  his  work  and  I  went  to 
mine. 

In  the  evening,  we  were  invited  to  the  house  of  his  sister  Fira  and  her  family  for 

supper.  Present  were  his  three  sisters  Fania,  Sara  and  Fira  and  their  families  except 

•  one  of  Fira’s  sons  who  was  in  the  army  and  Fania’s  son,  Wladimir  who  was  half 

Jewish.  Also,  his  eighty-two  year  old  mother  was  there.  I  didn’t  think  this  was  our 

wedding  reception:  a  family  supper  with  meat  patties,  mashed  potatoes  and  compot 

it  was  . 
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After  that,  we  went  on  our  trip.  We  boarded  the  ship,  this  time  we  had  chairs  to 
sit  on  the  deck  (no  cabin)  and  we  took  some  cans  of  food  and  spent  time  looking  over 
the  bo^f  the  sea  always  made  me  feel  good.  Maybe  everything  would  be  O.K. 

In  Sochi,  we  slept  in  a  tent  we  had,  and  then  wandered  up  in  the  mountains  to  a 
little  camp  called  Krasnaja  Polana.  It  was  very  beautiful,  a  resort  in  the  middle  of  a 
wilderness.  We  didn’t  belong  with  the  guests  of  the  resort  so  we  put  our  tent  up  under  a 

ON  (X 

hill,  cooked  a  meal’and  felt  that  we  were  all  alone  in  the  world.  It  was  very  romantic, 
except  for  the  nasty  mosquitoes.  We  slept  in  sleeping  bags  and  felt  safe  in  the  tent. 

That  night,  it  began  to  rain  and  soon  we  were  under  a  creek  that  was  coming 
down  from  the  mountains  right  onto  the  roof  of  our  tent.  We  had  to  relocate  and  I 
thought,  with  envy,  about  the  people  in  the  resort,  sleeping  in  warm  beds  under  a  roof. 

In  the  morning,  the  sun  was  shining  again  and  we  went  in  the  mountains  where  we 
found  a  waterfall.  We  crossed  a  river  on  a  bridge  made  of  rope  (I  was  scared  to  death), 
came  back  to  pack  up  the  tent,  boarded  the  bus  and  went  to  -  ,  a  big  city.  We 

rented  a  room  right  near  the  beach.  We  went  to  a  bazaar  to  buy  some  food  and  ate  it 
on  the  beach  where  we  spent  the  rest  of  the  day.  That  night,  the  sea  got  stormy.  The 
window  of  our  room  was  broken  and  the  noise  of  the  rumbling  sea  kept  me  awake  as 
my  husband  slept. 

From  there  we  went  to  a  quiet  resort  by  the  name  of  Novy  Afon,  famous  because 
of  a  big,  old  monastery  where  monks  lived.  We  rented  a  cubicle  of  a  room  from  a 
Georgian  family  who  had  divided  their  house  into  cubicles  to  rent  out  and  make  money. 
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We  decided  to  stay  there  for  a  week.  We  spent  all  day  on  the  beach  as  it  was  the  end 
of  summer  and  not  many  people  were  there. 

My  husband  decided  it  was  time  I  learned  how  to  swim  but  his  teaching  didn’t 
help  me  much  as  I  was  a  coward  in  the  water.  One  Georgian  guy  was  shouting  from 
the  beach  encouragement  like  “Chicken,  don’t  be  afraid!  Swim!”  But,  I  couldn’t  and  that 
was  that. 

On  the  way  to  the  cafeteria,  we  saw  a  donkey  that  was  attached  to  a  tree  by  a 
rope.  Aron  wanted  to  take  a  picture  of  me  on  the  donkey.  J  didn’t  like  the  donkey  and 
didn’t  want  my  picture  taken  but  failing  to  learn  how  to  swim,  I  decided  to  show  him  that 
I  wasn’t  a  chicken.  I  climbed  onto  the  donkey  and  Aron  took  the  picture.  I  don’t  know 
who  was  more  afraid  -  the  donkey  or  me.  We  both  did  not  look  happy. 

It  was  a  lazy,  slow  life  in  that  village,  but  I  constantly  felt  the  pressure  of  the 
uncertain  tomorrow.  I  knew  I  was  the  kind  of  person  who  couldn’t  enjoy  the  present  fully 
if  I  didn’t  know  what  tomorrow  would  bring.  I  was  a  constant  worrier.  And  I  worried  with 
good  reason,  a  married  couple  without  a  roof  over  their  heads.  , 

We  also  went  to  Picunda,  another  beautiful  place.  It  was  a  famous  resort,  which 
had  an  ancient  forest  that  went  right  up  to  the  beach.  The  beach  was  different  from 
other  beaches  because  it  consisted  of  big,  round  pebbles  of  all  colours  that  were 
polished  by  the  sea.  It  really  was  unique.  We  had  found  shelter  for  the  night  in  a 
woman’s  monastery.  Our  cell  had  a  blind  window  and  was  small  and  stuffy.  I  felt  I  was 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Otherwise,  it  was  a  fantastic  place!  A  little  strange,  like  the  past 
and  present  brought  together  in  one  place. 
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Upon  arriving  in  Suchumi,  we  again  succumbed  to  a  whisper.  An  old  Georgian 
Jew  made  us  a  deal  on  a  nice  room  that  wasn’t  expensive.  We  went  with  him,  and  later 
left  our  things  in  the  room  to  explore  the  city.  We  visited  the  monkey  zoo  that  was 
famous  for  its  research,  and  went  to  a  noisy,  but  very  colourful  bazaar  where  the  sellers 
dragged  you  by  the  sleeve  to  their  stands  to  buy  fruit. 

In  the  evening,  we  went  to  “our”  room.  The  owner  told  us  not  to  switch  on  the 

The  n 

light  on  so  we  undressed  in  the  darkness  and  went  to  bed.  We  heard  whispers  and 
movement  around  us  and  we  soon  found  out  that  in  every  corner  was  a  couple  in  a  bed, 
four  beds  altogether.  The  old  guy  made  money  in  a  wicked  way. 

Suchumi  was  the  last  city  we  had  planned  to  visit  so  we  boarded  the  ship  to  go 
home.  Home  .  .  . 

Going  on  the  vacation  was  the  right  thing  to  do  and  I  was  grateful  that  Aron 
convinced  me  to  go.  Sure,  it  was  great  to  be  carefree,  to  enjoy  and  it  really  was  our 
honeymoon. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  September  as  we  boarded  the  ship.  The  sea  was  stormy, 
black  and  scary.  We  went  down  to  the  machines  to  warm  up.  Again,  I  couldn’t  sleep 
and  went  up  on  deck.  My  black  mood  came  over  me  with  such  ferocity.  What  now? 

Did  I  do  the  right  thing  in  marrying  without  hope  to  have  my  own  place?  What  kind  of 
couple  were  we?  When  would  I  stop  wandering  -  the  wandering  Jew. 

Homeless  and  Married  in  Odessa 

After  arriving  in  Odessa,  Aron  went  back  to  his  mother,  and  my  friend  found  me  a 
room  to  rent  (it  wasn’t  for  a  couple)  in  a  big  communal  apartment.  One  of  the  tenants 
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was  a  Jewish  woman  by  the  name  of  Roza  who  rented  me  her  spare  room  for  good 
money.  The  other  tenants  resented  it  because  she  made  money  and  they  didn’t  like 
her.  There  were  constant  arguments  and  quarrels;  even  fist  fights.  Once,  Roza  told  me 
that  she  came  into  the  kitchen  and  there  was  her  burly  neighbour,  a  truck  driver,  peeing 
into  the  sink.  She  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  and  he  calmly  answered  that  he  was 
washing  his  member... 

My  room  was  cold  as  there  was  no  heat.  I  went  there  only  to  sleep  as  I  worked 
in  the  new  library  all  day  and  the  evenings  were  spent  with  Aron  at  the  movies  or  with 
friends  like  Katia  Waizer. 

My  new  co-workers  were  aware  of  my  relations  with  Asia  but  they  only  knew  her 
side  of  the  story.  I  didn’t  tell  anybody  except  for  Aron  (Katia  was  in  the  middle  of  that) 
because  I  didn’t  want  to  send  a  Jewish  woman  to  prison.  But,  she  was  babbling  to 
everybody  and  she  wasn’t  telling  the  truth.  Anyway,  soon  I  was  accepted;  it  felt  good  to 
work  with  nice  people. 

They  gave  me  the  task  of  reconstructing  and  beautifying  the  library,  to  make  new 
posters  and  to  put  the  library  into  order.  Soon,  I  was  the  consultant  and  advisor  and 
they  listened  to  me.  I  worked  hard,  I  was  never  lazy  and  the  work  gave  me  the 
satisfaction  that  I  was  doing  something  useful,  something  they  appreciated.  I  loved  my 
work. 

Soon,  Roza’s  neighbour  won  and  she  had  to  let  me  go  or  her  room  would  have 
been  confiscated.  This  time,  Aron’s  co-worker,  Sofa,  the  woman  who  wanted  to  marry 
him,  gave  me  shelter.  She  lived  with  her  mother  in  a  two-room  apartment  and  they 
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welcomed  me  warmly  for  which  I  was  grateful.  Sofa  was  a  warm,  good  girl  who  was  still 
unmarried. 

In  the  spring,  Aron  met  his  former  friend  Grisha  Gidal  who  had  left  Odessa  for 
Latvia  where  he  lived  with  his  mother  Bromia  in  the  sea  city  of  Liepaja.  He  worked  as  a 
vice-director  of  the  Liepaja  port.  Aron  told  him  about  our  situation  and  Grisha,  who  was 
a  six  and  a  half  foot  bachelor,  offered  him  a  job  and  housing  in  Liepaja.  Aron 
immediately  agreed  without  even  asking  me.  Grisha  left  for  Liepaja  and  we  discussed 
this  often.  What  could  I  say?  That  I  loved  Odessa  were  only  words  but  the  reality  was 
that  we  had  to  leave  to  make  a  family  life.  The  only  thing  I  liked  was  that  Liepaja  was  Too 
on  the  sea,  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Aron  went  first  because  the  house,  where  we  were  going  to  rent  a  flat,  was  still 
under  construction.  And,  because  the  city  was  a  military  base,  permission  by  the  police 
was  needed  to  enter. 

So,  I  stayed  at  Sofa’s,  worked  at  the  library  and  finished  the  task  I  was  assigned. 

The  director  of  the  library,  Korsensky,  was  so  pleased  with  the  result  that  again 
all  the  librarians  of  the  city  were  invited  for  a  seminar,  including  Asia.  It  was  a  huge 
success  and  I  was  highly  praised  by  everyone. 

Aron  asked  me  to  spend  the  last  week  before  I  had  to  leave  at  his  old  mother’s 
place  and  to  sleep  on  his  iron  bed.  I  have  to  say  that  when  he  first  took  me  there,  to 
introduce  me  to  his  mother,  I  was  speechless  at  the  conditions  they  lived  in.  It  was  a 
former  tiny  kitchen  without  a  window,  so  desolate  and  poor  that  my  heart  was  aching  for 
them.  It  was  such  a  miserable  place  that  I  can’t  even  describe  it.  And,  they  lived  there 
for  fifteen  years  after  the  war. 
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Actually,  with  six  children,  they  had  four  rooms  and  this  kitchen,  before  the  war. 
During  the  evacuation,  his  father  died,  who  was  in  his  fifties.  When  they  came  back, 
they  found  a  Russian  officer  occupied  part  of  the  apartment.  His  sisters  moved  to  other 
parts  of  the  city  and  left  the  old  mother  and  the  youngster  in  this  kitchen. 

I  blamed  the  Russian  officer’s  selfishness  and  egotism.  Sure,  the  time  after  the 
war  was  hard,  but  how  hard  had  it  been  for  this  pair,  a  mother  who  was  too  old  and 
weak  to  work,  and  a  youngster  who  had  to  work  and  study,  living  in  these  miserable 
conditions. 

So,  I  stayed  with  Aron’s  sick  mother  and  I  cleaned  the  little  kitchen,  scrubbed  the 
floor  and  washed  everything.  She  was  so  pleased  that  not  only  did  I  do  those  things, 
but  also  there  was  somebody  to  talk  to.  A  sick,  lonely  mother;  it  was  heartbreaking.  Of 
all  the  three  sisters,  only  Fira  sometimes  stopped  in  for  a  minute  to  say  hello,  but  never 
to  clean  the  filthy  place. 

Finally,  the  day  came  when  I  had  to  leave  Odessa  by  plane  for  Riga. 

I  had  no  idea  that  Katia  Waizer  informed  all  our  former  and  present  friends  about 
my  departure.  It  was  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  I  saw  a  crowd  waiting  for  me.  I 
was  so  embarrassed  and  mad  at  Katia.  Why  should  these  people  get  up  so  early,  drag 
themselves  on  the  bus  all  the  way  to  the  airport  to  say  goodbye  to  me?  There  was  quite 
a  crowd,  like  I  was  some  dignitary.  Aron’s  sister,  Sara,  was  there  and  a  few  years  later 
she  told  me  that  if  so  many  people  came  to  say  goodbye  to  someone,  that  she  must 
have  been  worth  something.  It  was  all  Katia’s  doing.  She  told  them  that  I  didn’t  have 
anybody  there  and  that  they  should  all  go  and  show  how  much  they  cared  for  me.  It 
only  goes  to  show  what  nice  they  were,  including  my  noisy  Katia. 
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I  went  on  a  plane  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  loved  it!  I  loved  to  fly.  After  seven 
hours,  I  was  reluctant  to  leave  the  plane.  Aron  was  meeting  me  at  the  Riga  airport. 

I  was  very  impressed  by  the  city.  What  a  beautiful  city  Riga  was;  old  and  at  the 
same  time  modern,  European-like.  It  had  narrow  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  city  and 
wide  boulevards  in  the  new  part. 

We  wandered  around  sightseeing  for  hours.  It  was  a  nice  spring  day  in  May  and 
we  liked  what  we  saw,  very  different  from  noisy  and  dirty  Odessa.  People  were  more 
reserved  there  and  well-behaved. 

Latvja  Liepaja  -  Our  New  Home 

In  the  evening,  we  arrived  at  Liepaja,  an  industrial,  windy  city  with  a  population  of 
one  hundred  thousand,  located  along  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  was  clean  and  very  old  and  had 
some  historical  places  that  dated  back  a  few  hundred  years.  It  had  its  own  Pedagogic 
University,  Music  College  and  many  schools.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  was  the  Marine 
Officers  club  with  a  big  library,  cinema  and  theatre.  There  was  a  Latvian  and  children’s 
theatre  and  a  few  cinemas.  But,  the  main  thing  was  the  Baltic  Sea  with  its  white,  sandy 
endless  beach.  This  beach  and  sea  were  famous  for  the  amber  that  could  be  found  in 
the  sea  grass  after  a  storm. 

We  had  to  spend  the  first  two  weeks  in  the  dormitory  of  the  port  because  the 
house  was  still  not  ready.  The  first  evening  we  went  to  visit  Grisha  and  his  mother 
Bro  nia  who  became  my  best  friend  and  protector  there.  She  was  like  all  Jewish 
mothers;  doting  over  her  only  son  who  was  thirty  years  old  and  held  a  high  position  in 
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the  port,  but  was  still  her  baby.  She  had  every  reason  to  dote,  as  he  was  the  only  one 
left  in  her  family.  Later,  she  told  me  of  her  tragic  story. 

She  was  left  an  orphan  when  she  was  young  and  grew  up  with  relatives  and 
worked  for  them  as  a  maid.  At  sixteen,  she  married  a  guy  who  was  six  years  older  and 
they  had  two  beautiful  and  talented  sons,  David  and  Grisha. 

At  twenty  years,  David  graduated  from  a  military  academy  and  went  to  serve  as 
an  Officer  in  the  city  of  Tachkent.  A  terrible  earthquake  ruined  the  city  and  killed  many 
people,  including  her  son,  David.  And,  as  if  that  was  not  enough,  her  beloved  husband, 
at  the  age  of  forty,  was  diagnosed  with  an  incurable  cancer,  and  soon  passed  away. 
She  had  a  nervous  breakdown  and  was  in  the  hospital  for  some  time.  When  she  was 
released,  she  had  to  raise  her  only  son,  Grisha,  alone.  She  was  a  seamstress  by 
profession.  During  wartime,  when  they  were  evacuated  with  her  little  boys,  she  saved 
their  lives  by  sewing  for  people. 

When  I  was  introduced  to  her,  I  saw  surprise  on  her  face  and  some 
disappointment.  She  expected  to  see  a  more  presentable  bride,  and  there  I  was;  small 
and  shy,  between  her  six  foot  five  inch  son,  and  Aron,  who  was  also  tall.  Anyway,  she 
got  over  it  and  she  welcomed  me  warmly.  Soon,  I  felt  as  though  I  had  known  her  for  a 
long  time.  I  felt  how  kind  and  generous  she  was  and  simply  loved  her. 

Two  weeks  before  we  moved  into  the  new  apartment,  we  were  wandering 
around,  sightseeing  and  investigating  our  future  home.  I  liked  Latvja;  it  was  more 
civilized  and  cleaner  than  in  the  Ukraine.  I  loved  the  market,  not  only  for  the  stands,  the 
colourful  arrangement  of  produce  but  also  for  the  politeness  of  the  people.  They  were 
never  rude  to  a  customer,  which  in  Odessa  was  often  the  rule  of  thumb. 
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I  liked  the  streets  that  were  paved  with  stones.  But,  most  of  all,  I  was  fascinated 
by  the  sea,  the  white  beach,  which  was  endless,  going  many  miles  on  both  sides.  And 
the  dunes,  little  hills  of  sand  that  the  wind  whirled  around,  changing  their  shapes.  The 
beach  was  half  empty,  not  like  the  south  where  the  beach  was  packed,  and  the  hunt  for 
the  ancient  amber  stone  was  fascinating. 

Finally,  we  moved  in  our  own  flat!  The  first  home  I  had  after  being  homeless  for 
twenty  years.  We  had  one  bedroom,  a  kitchen,  hallway  and  washroom.  We  even  had  a 
little  balcony  since  our  flat  was  on  the  fourth  floor.  Our  house  was  five  storeys  high  and 
was  located  near  a  canal  that  fell  into  the  sea.  The  bridge  above  the  canal  was  a  few 
yards  from  us.  The  canal  divided  the  old  city  from  the  new  city  and  we  lived  on  the  main 
street  called  Ledina. 

I  was  excited  to  decorate  my  own  room.  First,  we  bought  a  couch  for  two,  with  a 
name  “Lira”.  A  few  weeks  later,  we  acquired  more  furniture:  a  table,  chairs  and  a 
wardrobe.  I  hung  some  reproductions  of  famous  pictures,  without  frames,  on  the  walls 
and  bought  a  colourful  rug  for  the  floor. 

As  we  settled  in,  I  went  to  look  for  a  job.  The  only  library  in  town  was  a  big 
Russian  library  at  the  Marine  Officers’  club.  I  left  my  address,  since  the  Director  wasn’t 
in,  and  went  to  the  market,  which  was  close  by.  Since  I  had  more  time,  I  decided  to  buy 
wool,  which  was  a  rarity,  to  knit  Aron  a  sweater  for  the  winter. 

Grisha  and  his  mother  moved  to  the  second  floor  so  we  were  close  neighbours.  I 
often  spent  time  knitting  as  Bronia  sewed  at  their  place.  She  taught  me  how  to  cook 
and  gave  me  many  tips  on  how  to  improve  my  culinary  skills,  which  were  poor.  We 
shopped  for  food  together  and  stood  in  line  for  hours  for  chickens,  which  were  a  rarity  in 
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the  south  at  that  time,  and  talked  and  talked.  I  didn’t  try  to  tell  my  Polish  experience 
again.  I  locked  it  up  deep  inside  of  me.  It  got  to  me  that  nobody  was  interested  in  this 
subject;  that  Russian  Jews  were  indifferent  or  scared  to  talk  about  it.  I  put  a  seal  on  my 
mouth.  Live  in  the  present,  the  past  is  behind,  gone.  Bad  dreams?  So  what,  dreams 
are  not  real.  I  cherished  my  friendship  with  the  old  Jewish  mother,  but  I  was  not  going 
to  burden  her  with  my  “cures”. 

One  day,  when  I  was  at  home  knitting,  a  boy  came  to  the  door  and  told  me  that  a 
man  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  yard.  I  was  intrigued,  who  would  be  asking  for  me? 

Soon  I  found  out  that  it  was  the  Director  from  the  library  where  I  had  left  my  address. 

His  name  was  Andrej  Vekshin,  an  invalid  from  the  last  war.  He  hired  me  on  the  spot  to 
take  over  the  reference  department. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  work.  There  were  five  members  on  staff,  all  of  whom  had 
diplomas.  I  got  friendly  with  them  and  I  liked  my  boss.  He  was  a  very  clever  and 
decent  man.  His  wife  was  Jewish  so,  as  a  boss,  he  was  loyal  and  fair  to  Jews. 

Now,  I  dealt  with  different  kinds  of  readers,  Marine  Officers  and  their  families.  It 
was  a  more  demanding  job  but  I  liked  it  and  felt  at  home  there. 

The  distance  from  work  to  home  was  a  five-minute  walk  and  was  on  the  same 
street  on  which  I  lived.  The  library  budget  was  higher  because  it  was  a  military  library, 
so  it  was  a  nice  place  to  work.  Sure,  our  salaries  were  low  because  as  the  culture  front, 
we  were  the  lowest  paid.  But,  our  two  salaries  combined  made  a  difference  in  our 
personal  budget  and  we  bought  the  rest  of  the  furnishings  for  our  flat. 

After  a  month  of  working  happily,  I  suddenly  discovered  I  was  pregnant.  I  was 
not  pleased.  Pregnant  women  were  not  welcome  at  a  new  place  of  employment.  The 
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administration  suspected  that  if  a  person  said,  “she  didn’t  know”  of  her  condition  when 
she  was  hired,  they  thought  she  was  cheating  the  company.  They  felt  she  was  counting 
on  paid  maternity  leave.  Many  women  did  this,  but  it  was  not  in  my  nature  to  cheat  and 
I  felt  guilty. 

Aron  was  happy,  but  I  decided  not  to  say  anything  to  anybody,  not  even  to 
Bromia  and  I  made  Aron  keep  silent.  I  still  had  a  few  months  before  the  pregnancy 
would  show,  and  suddenly  I  became  superstitious  -  who  knows  what  could  happen?  I 
was  fortunate  that  I  didn’t  have  morning  sickness  so  the  first  three  months  were 
uneventful. 

Then,  one  day  we  bought  a  night  table  and  Aron  was  carrying  it  on  his  back,  and 
I  was  following  him,  stupidly  trying  to  help.  The  next  day,  while  working  in  the  library,  I 
had  some  bleeding.  Not  saying  a  word  to  anybody,  I  went  to  the  washroom  to  clean  up. 
Luckily,  it  stopped,  but  that  evening  I  phoned  the  doctor  and  she  told  me  to  come 
immediately.  After  the  examination,  she  told  me  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  miscarrying 
the  baby,  and  ordered  me  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  bed.  She  gave  me  the  sick  list  to 
show  at  work  and  then  my  secret  was  out. 

My  good  friend,  Brc  mia,  was  insulted  that  I  hid  it  from  her.  What  could  I  say?  I 
was  in  such  turmoil  about  giving  birth  to  a  new  life  that  I  was  really  depressed, 
wondering  if  I  was  doing  the  right  thing.  What  if .  .  .?  My  husband  didn’t  have  any 
doubts,  so  I  didn’t  share  mine,  knowing  he  would  just  shrug  them  off  as  “woman’s 
emotions”. 

I  spent  a  week  in  bed  and  went  to  work.  I  did  everything  I  was  doing  before  and 
didn’t  ask  for  favours  as  an  expectant  mother  would.  And,  nothing  happened.  I  gained 
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so  little  that  many  didn’t  think  I  was  pregnant,  especially  with  my  small  stature. 

Sometime  in  January,  when  I  was  in  my  seventh  month,  I  started  my  maternity  leave  of 
four  months.  Then,  I  was  able  to  stay  home  and  wait. 

It  was  nice  to  be  in  the  cozy  room,  alone,  knowing  that  it  was  my  nest  and 
nobody  could  tell  me  to  leave.  I  had  a  lot  of  free  time  to  knit  and  sew,  as  I  didn’t  have 
anything  for  the  coming  child.  I  got  so  superstitious  that  I  didn’t  even  write  Eva  about 
my  pregnancy. 

Eva.  After  five  years  of  silence  while  in  Odessa,  I  finally  wrote  to  her.  It  was 
wrong  not  to  write,  as  they  were  so  worried  about  me;  they  thought  for  sure  I  was  in 
prison  or  Gulag.  But,  not  having  my  own  address,  I  risked  losing  my  employment  if  it 
came  out,  so  I  resigned.  Only  after  marrying  Aron  did  I  break  my  silence  and  they  were 
happy  I  was  still  alive.  Eva  and  Paul  sent  me  clothing  and  this  was  a  tremendous  help 
for  us.  They  also  sent  me  pictures  of  the  children  who  were  born  during  this  period,  and 
I  was  happy  that  their  lives  were  so  full. 

Luba  and  Marysia  wrote  me,  too,  and  they  were  all  doing  very  well.  Luba  was  in 
France,  Marysia  in  Canada. 

My  life  at  that  time  was  so  different  from  theirs  that  it  couldn’t  be  compared. 

They  lived  in  a  democracy,  free.  I  lived  behind  an  Iron  Curtain  in  a  totalitarian  regime.  I 
didn’t  like  it,  detested  it  as  I  didn’t  believe  in  it.  The  hypocrisy  of  the  elite,  who  lived 
“ Dolce  Vita”  life,  was  so  clear  to  everybody  that  you  had  to  be  blind  and  deaf  not  to  see 
it.  The  tragedy  was,  that  you  were  not  allowed  to  speak  your  mind,  you  had  to  be 
careful  to  whom  you  spoke  and  of  what  or  the  situation  could  become  very  nasty.  For 
an  example,  I  can  remember  one  episode  when  I  worked  in  the  factory. 
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There  were  elections,  even  though  everybody  knew  that  99.9%  of  the  votes  were 
a  lie,  but  everyone  was  obligated  to  vote.  Voting  lasted  twenty-four  hours.  One  day.  It 
was  a  weekend  and  early  in  the  morning,  like  at  six  o’clock,  and  there  was  banging  at 
the  door.  “Time  to  vote!”  I  got  mad  and  didn’t  open  the  door  and  told  them  we  had  all 
day.  Mumbling  threats,  they  went  away.  Feeling  uncomfortable,  I  went  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning  to  vote.  I  did  my  duty. 

A  few  years  later  in  1952  when  my  case  with  the  Konsomol  was  on  the  table, 
they  looked  for  my  sins  and  suddenly  the  story  about  the  voting  came  out.  They 
accused  me  of  anti-Soviet  behaviour  because  I  refused  to  vote.  It  didn’t  matter  that  I 
went  shortly  after,  the  report  of  the  zealots  told  it  all. 

It  was  a  terrible  regime  and  a  rotten  society  developed  of  informers  and  liars. 

Anyway,  in  Latvja  we  felt  that  we  were  not  the  enemy.  The  Russians  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  enemy  and  the  Latvjans  hated  them  with  a  passion,  more  than  the 
Jews.  I  think  we  held  second  place,  as  they  didn’t  like  us,  either. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  March,  we  went  to  a  movie  in  the  evening.  It  was  a 
Hungarian  comedy  called  “Smart  Girl”  and  we  enjoyed  it.  At  twelve  o’clock  we  came 
home.  As  my  husband  slept,  I  read  a  book  for  a  while  then  something  began  to  bother 
me. 

I  was  holding  on  until  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  I  finally  woke  Aron  up 
and  told  him  that  I  thought  it  had  started.  He  sheepishly  said  “But  the  taxis  begin  work 
at  six  o’clock.”  It  didn’t  occur  to  either  of  us  to  call  the  emergency  as  we  both  forgot 
about  this  service,  which  was  free  in  Russia,  unlike  the  taxis.  So,  by  then  I  was  on  the 
floor,  writhing  in  pain,  and  my  husband  was  watching  the  clock,  soon  it  would  be  six 
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o’clock.  Then  he  ran  out  while  I  waited  until  he  came  back  with  a  taxi.  At  seven  o’clock, 
we  were  in  the  woman’s  hospital. 

The  nurse  who  checked  me  said  that  I  would  give  birth  after  nine  o’clock.  She 
sent  me  to  the  pre-birth  room,  where  a  bunch  of  women  were  moaning  and  jumping  in 
pain,  with  no  doctor  around. 


How  my  Daughter  was  Born 

Timidly,  I  laid  myself  down  on  the  bed,  afraid  to  join  this  bedlam.  Then,  I  felt 
pressure  and  my  water  broke  under  the  blanket.  And,  suddenly  I  heard  with  horror  from 
under  the  blanket  ...  la  -  la  -  la!  My  baby?  Now,  all  the  women  were  shouting  “Nurse, 
Nurse!  There  is  a  baby  here!”  The  nurses  came  running,  lifted  the  blanket  and 
grabbed  the  child  like  a  kitten,  used  scissors  to  cut  the  umbilical  cord  and  ran  out  with 
the  child.  I  was  left  so  bewildered.  Is  it  over?  How  good  I  felt!  Is  it  a  boy  or  a  girl? 
What  now? 

The  women  around  me  were  all  excited  and  extremely  envious  with  my 
efficiency;  so  fast,  only  arrived  and  -  bang!  The  baby  is  here! 

Finally,  the  nurse  came  back  with  a  stretcher  on  wheels  and  reprimanded  me 
about  my  wrongdoing  of  giving  birth  on  the  bed..  She  ordered  me  to  climb  on  the 
stretcher  and  she  rolled  me  to  the  operating  room  and  there  she  ordered  me  to  climb  on 
the  table.  I  climbed  up  and  she  examined  me.  She  told  me  I  had  to  wait  for  the  doctor 
who  came  in  at  nine  o’clock.  Then  she  disappeared.  No  word  about  the  baby.  And  I 
was  afraid  to  ask. 
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There  I  was,  lying  on  a  table  in  a  dim,  cold  room  and  worrying  about  the  child. 
Suddenly,  I  heard  from  around  the  corner  of  the  big  room:  “La  -  la  -  la!”  Was  this 
musical  baby  mine?  After  two  hours,  the  doctor  arrived,  finished  the  job  and  told  me  I 
had  a  girl,  six  pounds,  five  ounces,  fifty  centimetres  long.  That’s  all. 

Because  there  was  no  room,  they  put  me  in  the  hallway  temporarily.  It  was  a  long 
corridor  with  a  lot  of  traffic.  Nurses  with  bundles  were  running  around  to  mothers  for 
feeding.  Time  passed,  nobody  was  looking  for  me  .  .  .  where  was  my  baby? 

In  the  afternoon,  they  “found”  me  and  brought  in  the  bundle  for  feeding.  I  looked 
at  this  little  white  face  with  sleepy  green  eyes  and  thought,  “Is  this  mine?”  I  had  a  baby, 
what  a  miracle! 

Meantime,  Aron  had  asked  at  the  receptionist  desk  about  me  several  times  and 
they  told  him,  “Not  yet!  Still  trying.”  He  wrote  me  a  note:  “I  know  it  is  not  easy  for  you, 
but  tell  me  how  it  is  going?  How  soon  will  the  baby  be  born?”  I  answered,  “You  are  a 
father  of  a  girl  who  is  one-half  day  old.  She  is  beautiful.” 

He  ran  to  Bromia  with  the  news.  Bromia  ran  to  the  market  and  bought  a  chicken, 
cooked  a  chicken  soup  with  mandaleh  and  brought  it  to  the  reception  desk  for  me. 
Wasn’t  she  wonderful?  I  enjoyed  the  food  because  the  hospital  food  was  bad.  Bless 
Bro  nia.  The  hospital  rules  were  strict  in  Russia.  No  visitors  for  the  mother  and 
newborns.  We  could  show  the  bundle  through  the  window  to  the  fathers  and  family 
hanging  outside  on  the  fence. 

While  I  was  in  the  hospital,  Aron  and  Bromia  bought  a  crib,  a  stroller  and  other 
things  a  newborn  needed.  Aron  sent  a  telegram  to  Canada:  “Born  a  daughter,  Sima!” 
That  was  enough  for  my  sister.  She  immediately  sent  a  parcel  of  children’s  clothing, 
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which  I  received  a  few  months  later.  Bless  my  dear  sister ...  I  would  never  be  able  to 
repay  what  she  did  for  me  all  my  life.  I  had  the  best  sister  in  the  world!  Smart,  kind, 
alert  and  practical. 

After  five  days,  the  doctor  came  to  our  room  (there  were  10  „  women)  and  told 
every  mother  about  her  baby  while  looking  at  a  list.  Almost  everybody  had  some 
birthmark;  defect  and  I  held  my  breath.  Sure,  she  was  the  last  baby  on  the  list.  Baby 
Rothbart-Kapstan  .  .  .  everything  is  normal,  a  fine  girl!  Was  I  happy?  You  bet! 

Coming  home  was  the  beginning  of  a  changed  life.  I  forgot  everything  about 
myself,  all  my  needs,  nothing  mattered;  the  baby  was  the  focal  point  of  my  life  now. 

But,  I  didn’t  even  know  how  to  change  the  diaper.  There  were  no  “ready  made”  diapers 
then,  they  had  to  be  white  cloth  folded  in  a  special  way,  but  I  didn’t  know  how.  The  next 
day  the  home  nurse  came  to  my  house  and  I  learned  how  to  do  it  properly. 

I  learned  how  to  be  a  mother,  but  I  went  overboard.  I  was  such  an  overprotective 
mother;  I  didn’t  have  a  good  night  sleep  in  over  two  years,  jumping  from  bed  many 
times  at  night.  My  husband  commented  once,  “You  have  an  inborn  antenna  to  the 
child;  her  every  movement  alerts  you.”  I  fully  agreed  with  him. 

Being  an  orphan  and  not  having  a  family  made  me  anxious.  My  own  flesh  and 
blood,  my  family,  my  new  family,  out  of  the  ashes  .  .  . 

Now  I  was  a  slave,  even  though  the  baby  didn’t  understand  yet,  but  I  would 
always  be  a  slave  .  .  . 

My  duties  included  taking  care  of  my  husband,  cooking,  cleaning  etc.  He  came 
home  for  lunch  and  a  cooked  meal  was  always  on  the  table.  To  get  food  I  had  to  take 
my  bundle  in  the  stroller  and  bang!  Bang!  Down  the  stairs  from  the  fourth  floor  we 
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went,  to  the  market.  I  had  to  do  it  everyday  because  we  didn’t  have  a  fridge.  Going 
back  up  was  harder  with  the  child,  the  stroller  and  the  bag  with  the  food  I  bought.  Then 
I  would  cook,  feeding  my  husband  and  the  baby.  Then,  we  had  to  go  out  for  fresh  air, 
so  again  bang!  Bang!  Down  the  stairs  we  went. 

After  a  few  weeks,  I  took  her  for  a  check-up.  The  doctor  admired  her  so  much 
that  he  called  the  nurses  to  take  a  look  at  the  baby.  “People  are  lucky,”  the  nurses  said. 
I  was  so  busy  and  involved  in  her  welfare  that  a  few  months  later  some  mother  told  me, 
“Sima  had  curly  hair!”  Curly?  I  hadn’t  noticed. 

Aron  had  trouble  getting  her  birth  certificate.  He  went  to  the  office  on  a  Friday 
and  the  registrar  asked,  “Name?”  He  said,  “Sima.”  Since  the  baby  was  Russian  and 
this  was  not  a  common  name,  the  registrar  decided  the  baby  was  a  boy,  “Serna”  and  he 
wrote,  “Boy,  Serna  Kapstan”.  My  husband,  who  was  absent-minded  and  didn’t  check 
the  document,  came  home  and  proudly  handed  it  to  me.  I  read  “Boy,  Serna”?  He 
looked  at  me  in  horror  and  the  office  was  now  closed  for  the  weekend.  So,  Sima  was  a 
boy  named  “Serna”  for  two  days.  On  Monday,  he  was  first  in  line  to  the  office.  This 
time  he  checked  everything. 

When  I  heard  about  post-partum  depression,  I  didn’t  understand.  How  did  a 
woman  have  time  for  it?  I  think  I  was  depressed  before  the  birth,  but  it  was  another  kind 
of  depression  and  for  another  reason. 

When  she  was  two  months  old,  we  had  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  television 
set.  I  had  to  stand  in  line;  there  were  no  stores  to  buy  one  from.  I  went  with  the  stroller, 
food  and  spent  half  a  day  in  the  line  and  got  the  television,  which  later  Aron  came  and 
carried  home.  It  was  a  black  and  white  television  with  terrible  reception,  a  Russian 
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production.  But,  the  sound  was  O.K.;  you  could  guess  what  was  going  on,  but  at  least 
we  had  some  entertainment  in  our  house.  Soon,  our  neighbours,  a  family  of  four  who 
were  also  Aron’s  coworkers,  made  it  a  habit  to  come  over  in  the  evening  to  watch  our 
television. 

I  was  in  despair.  In  one  room,  there  was  the  noisy  television  and  a  bunch  of 
noisy  people,  and  me  trying  to  put  a  child  to  sleep.  They  didn’t  care,  my  husband  didn’t 
want  to  offend  them  and  we  were  the  victims.  Finally,  after  a  while,  they  got  the 
message  and  stopped  coming  over.  I  was  so  relieved.  The£neighbours,  to  me,  were  a 
nuisance,  as  they  constantly  had  to  borrow  salt,  sugar,  flour  or  something. 

But,  the  one  person  who  was  always  welcome  was  Bronia.  Unfortunately,  she 
had  been  in  a  horrible  accident;  she  had  been  hit  by  a  tram  and  was  black  and  blue  in 
the  hospital.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  her  and  we  visited  her  often.  Then  she  recovered  and  we 
were  always  happy  to  see  her. 

After  a  year,  Grisha  was  promoted  and  moved  with  Broryia  to  Riga  into  a  two- 
room  apartment.  Brckpia  was  dreaming  about  a  Jewish  wife  for  Grisha.  He  found 
somebody  he  was  interested  in,  but  she  was  not  to  Broriia’s  liking.  She  was  a  divorced 
Shiksa  named  Wala  who  was  very  vulgar  and  greedy.  Broriia  was  heartbroken  when 
he  married  her  and  brought  her  to  Bron  ia’s  home. 

Wala  got  pregnant  and  gave  birth  to  a  boy.  She  was  a  negligent  mother,  wife 
and  a  daughter-in-law  from  hell.  She  liked  company,  clothing,  and  restaurants  and 
eventually  the  baby  was  Bron  ia’s  responsibility.  Grisha  got  an  ulcer  in  his  stomach. 

A  year  later,  after  Brcrua  had  an  argument  with  Wala,  she  had  a  stroke  and  died 
at  fifty-six  years  of  age.  Life  was  not  fair. 
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I  was  in  Liepaja,  but  I  mourned  this  noble  woman  because  she  was  like  a  mother 

to  me. 

When  my  maternity  leave  ended,  I  didn’t  return  to  work  because  I  didn’t  have 
anybody  to  take  care  of  the  baby  and  I  didn’t  trust  anybody,  anyway.  It  was  better  that 
we  survived  on  one  salary  than  to  put  the  baby  in  a  nursery.  I  was  well  aware  of  the 
kind  of  care  she  would  get  there.  So,  I  stayed  home  with  her.  I  was  convinced  that  a 
mother  should  look  after  her  own  baby  for  at  least  six  to  seven  years,  until  school 
began. 

A  salary  of  an  engineer  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  ridiculously  small  and  for  a  family 
to  survive  on,  it  was  a  struggle  for  life.  But  we  decided,  for  the  sake  of  our  child,  to  give 
up  my  salary. 

When  Sima  was  six  months  old,  she  had  curly  blond  hair  and  green  eyes  and  a 
smile  everybody  admired.  When  I  went  to  the  market  without  her,  the  Latvian  women 
asked  where  was  my  “spragane  meiteniu ?”  (curly  girl). 

Eva  helped  me  with  clothing,  so  our  money  was  spent  mostly  on  food  and  rent. 

The  joy  in  having  a  healthy  beautiful  child  outweighed  all  the  material  problems. 
Sima  was  perfect.  Doing  everything  she  should  have  been  doing  at  her  age;  sitting, 
walking  at  eleven  months,  talking  and  toilet  trained  at  twelve  months.  But,  you  could 
never  be  safe  with  children.  When  she  was  thirteen  months  old,  I  went  to  the  market 
and  placed  her  on  the  counter  as  I  paid  for  our  purchases.  She  fell  off  the  counter, 
down  on  the  cement  floor.  She  was  crying  hard  and  I  called  the  doctor  to  find  out  what  I 
should  do  although  Sima  said  she  was  O.K.  The  doctor  advised  to  take  her  to  the 
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hospital  for  observation  and  quiet  but  I  disagreed.  I  decided  she  could  be  observed  at 
home  where  it  really  was  quiet  and  I  could  always  be  with  her. 

The  doctor  called  Aron  and  scared  him  with  possible  complications  if  there  was  a 
concussion.  Aron  didn’t  want  to  listen  to  me  and  took  the  cheerful  child  to  the  hospital 
as  I  ran  behind  them.  After  that,  he  went  on  the  bus  to  Riga  to  play  chess  for  a  month. 

I  was  left  under  the  window  of  the  hospital,  listening  to  my  child  cry.  Parents  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  hospital  when  their  child  was  there  because  they  felt  it  would  upset 
the  child.  So,  I  spent  the  night  crying  with  her.  In  the  morning,  the  doctor  ordered  to 
have  her  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  patients  because  the  crying  was  disturbing  them. 
They  put  a  one-year-old  child,  alone,  in  isolation. 

I  begged  on  my  knees  to  allow  her  to  come  home.  In  despair,  I  wandered  the 
hospital  grounds  where  I  met  up  with  the  wife  of  the  port  director.  The  weekend  before 
Sima  went  to  the  hospital,  we  rode  in  their  car  with  their  kids  to  the  campus  for  the 
weekend.  I  was  very  miserable  there  because  my  gums  hurt  me  like  hell  (periodontal 
disease),  it  was  freezing  in  the  tent  and  I  shivered  all  night.  It  was  not  a  picnic.  The 
woman  told  me  that  her  kids  had  come  down  with  chicken  pox.  I  went  to  Sima’s  doctor 
and  told  him  about  our  contact  with  these  kids.  Immediately,  he  released  her  for  home 
care.  I  carried  her  home  in  my  arms  and  she  was  so  happy!  I  swore  to  myself  that 
there  would  be  no  more  hospitals. 

We  were  finally  home.  I  watched  her.  She  was  feeling  well  and  happy  and  the 
tears  were  forgotten. 
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A  week  later,  she  came  down  with  chicken  pox,  but  I  didn’t  ever  report  this  to  the 
doctor.  I  kept  her  home  and  everything  was  fine.  There  was  a  nurse  who  checked  on 
her  and  told  me  what  to  do.  There  wasn’t  much,  just  to  wait  and  watch. 

She  was  thirteen  months  old  when  we  took  a  plane  to  Odessa  for  a  vacation. 

We  sat  in  the  front  seats  because  on  the  opposite  wall  was  a  hanging  portable  crib  for 
little  passengers  and  it  was  there  I  put  her  to  sleep.  I  heard  people  from  behind  us 
laughing.  I  looked  up  and  seen  a  curly  head  hanging  over  the  edge  looking  down  at  me 
with  big  surprise.  This  made  people  laugh  as  nobody  had  expected  somebody  to  be  in 
there,  and  there  she  was! 


Our  Vacation  in  Odessa 

We  stayed  with  Aron’s  sister,  Sara  and  her  twenty-year-old  daughter,  Lina  and 
her  obedient  husband,  Mosia  whom  she  kept  under  her  heavy  heel  (she  was  a  large 
woman).  They  owned  a  little  dacha  sixty  kilometres  out  of  town  in  a  place  called 
Karoline-Bugaz.  It  was  such  a  little  flimsy  shack  with  a  leaky  roof  that  it  looked  like  a 
broken  box.  But,  the  weather  was  sunny,  and  the  surrounding  area  was  beautiful  and 
we  decided  to  stay  for  a  few  days. 

After  living  in  the  north,  the  south  seemed  like  a  paradise  to  us.  Some  distant 
relatives  of  Aron’s  allowed  us  to  stay  on  their  dacha  which  is  more  habitable  and  we 
enjoyed  it.  Food  was  a  big  problem  because  we  had  to  walk  to  the  market  that  was 
three  kilometres  away  in  a  place  called  Zatoca.  Since  fridges  didn’t  exist  there,  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  food  fresh  in  the  heat.  Fishermen  were  selling  the  popular  bytchki,  a 
tasty  little  fish  with  big  heads  that  we  fried  outside  on  a  few  bricks. 
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The  evenings  were  so  balmy  that  the  mosquitoes  were  bothering  us  a  lot  but  it 
was  worth  the  suffering. 

Sima  got  bathed  in  a  bucket,  which  she  enjoyed.  The  one  thing  we  didn’t  foresee 
was  the  milk.  It  must  have  gotten  sour  as  Sima  got  cramps  and  spent  the  night  crying. 
The  next  morning  we  went  on  the  bus  to  Odessa.  Sima  recovered  at  Sara’s  place  and 
we  spent  the  rest  of  our  vacation  in  the  city  going  to  parks  and  visiting  friends. 

Katia  Waizer  was  pregnant  at  this  time  and  her  husband  was  a  good  friend  of 
ours  named  Lenia  Stolyarov,  an  engineer  and  chess  player.  They  were  looking  around 
for  a  place  to  rent  of  their  own  so  they  could  move  out  of  her  parents  place.  Eventually, 
they  succeeded  and  after  we  left  Odessa  to  go  home,  they  had  a  daughter  named 
Marina. 

I  went  to  see  Tonia,  my  former  landlady.  She  had  divorced  Sergei  and  married  a 
young  student  who  didn’t  treat  her  very  well.  I  think  she  got  back  what  she  did  to  decent 
and  quiet  Sergei. 

Aron’s  oldest  sister,  Fania  was  a  math  teacher  and  had  long  since  divorced  her 
Ukrainian  husband.  She  raised  her  son,  Wolodja  who  was  graduating  from  the 
Polytechnic  institute.  She  took  great  care  to  register  him  in  his  father’s  nationality  and  it 
helped  him  to  make  a  top  career  in  the  automobile  industry.  He  married  a  gentile  and 
had  one  daughter  named  Lina,  but  divorced  soon  after. 

Fania  was  so  obsessed  with  her  son’s  career  that  she  cut  him  off  completely 
from  his  Jewish  relatives.  If  he  came  to  visit  Odessa,  she  made  sure  that  the  Jewish 
side  of  his  family  had  no  contact  with  him.  Pathetic,  but  this  was  a  fact  of  life. 
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Sara  had  other  sorts  of  problems.  She  was  obsessed  with  getting  her  daughter, 
Lina,  married.  She  was  not  a  beauty,  but  was  a  good  girl  and  her  mother  was  using 
“shadhen”  all  the  time.  Sara  was  so  energetic  in  her  hunt  for  a  husband  for  Lina  that 
she  begged  everybody,  including  me,  for  help.  She  had  her  eye  on  two  friends  of 
Aron’s,  prominent  bachelors:  Grisha  Gidal  in  Riga  and  Grisha  Aizenberg  in  Odessa. 
She  didn’t  ask  Aron  for  his  help  because  she  knew  he  wouldn’t,  so  she  begged  me  to 
interfere  but  I  couldn’t. 

The  help  ended  up  coming  from  my  friend,  Katia  who  was  a  born  “ shadhen'\ 

She  introduced  Lina  to  a  coworker  who  was  a  bachelor  teacher  by  the  name  of  Misha. 
He  succumbed  to  Katia’s  agitation  and  married  Lina.  Lina  was  twenty-six  years  old  at 
the  time  and  very  eager  to  marry. 

One  day,  when  we  were  back  in  Liepaja,  we  had  guests,  the  honeymooners,  Lina 
and  Misha.  At  that  time,  we  had  a  two-room  apartment  that  was  located  on  the  same 
floor  as  the  first  one.  The  industrial  port  had  closed  and  the  military  base  took  over. 
Aron  found  a  job  in  a  plant. 

When  Sima  was  three  and  a  half  years  old,  I  went  back  to  work  and  put  her  in 
Kindergarten.  It  was  a  tragedy  for  both  of  us.  Every  day  we  both  cried  when  we  parted, 
and  she  waited  all  day  for  me  to  pick  her  up.  It  killed  me  when  she  said,  “I  was  afraid 
that  you  will  never  come  back!”  A  few  days  later,  she  woke  up  during  the  night,  stood 
up  in  her  bed  and  very  seriously  and  sadly  she  told  all,  “Mama,  I  love  you.”  No  matter 
how  much  you  felt  love,  it  was  never  expressed  verbally.  That  is  why  it  killed  me.  I 
knew  she  was  very  unhappy  in  Kindergarten,  but  I  had  to  work. 
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I  had  a  new  boss,  Uvarova,  a  wicked  woman  but  I  was  fully  aware  of  all  her 
tricks.  She  was  a  Communist  -  a  convinced  anti-Semite,  a  whore,  a  thief,  an  informer, 
a  drinker  and  a  lazy  bum  who  didn’t  want  to  work,  but  was  eager  to  get  paid.  She  didn’t 
have  one  good  quality.  And,  I  had  to  work  with  her. 

So,  our  newlyweds,  Lina  and  Misha  came  to  spend  their  honeymoon  in  Liepaja 
and  we  didn’t  get  any  warning  that  they  were  coming.  But,  we  did  our  best  and  gave 
them  our  biggest  bedroom.  Even  though  I  was  working,  I  still  had  to  prepare  meals  and 
be  a  host  to  the  guests. 

Misha  was  a  little  plump  guy  and  collected  dirty  jokes  and  told  them  all  the  time. 
We  soon  got  tired  of  jokes. 

I  discovered  that  the  previous  tenants  (the  television  watchers)  after  they  moved 
out,  had  left  us  an  unwelcome  gift  -  bedbugs.  We  had  just  moved  in  and  I,  busy  with 
work,  Sima  and  a  new  apartment  didn’t  notice  them.  But,  our  honeymooners  were 
having  a  great  time  -  they  couldn’t  sleep.  I  am  sure  that  they  still  have  memories  of 
how  Sasha  was  sired  in  my  bed  in  the  company  of  bedbugs.  I  was  so  ashamed  after 
they  left.  I  vigorously  cleaned  the  house  and  swore  that  I  would  never  again  have  pests 
in  my  home.  I  couldn’t  guarantee  no  mice  or  other  types  of  pests,  but  no  bedbugs! 

Sima 

Our  daughter  loved  to  have  stories  told  to  her  and  we  finally  got  to  the  point 
where  we  couldn’t  invent  anymore.  There  was  only  one  solution,  and  she  asked  for  it. 
While  I  was  at  work,  she  asked  her  father  to  teach  her  how  to  read.  She  was  four  years 
old  and  in  two  days,  she  was  reading  her  books  without  bothering  us.  I  took  her  to  the 
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children’s  library  and  she  became  an  honoured  member  of  this  institution.  Very  soon, 
she  had  nothing  to  read  again,  so  I  dragged  home  suitable  books  from  my  library. 

The  experience  of  spending  one  year  in  Kindergarten  left  bad  memories  for  both 
of  us  so  I  found  a  babysitter  by  the  name  of  Nadierda  Pietrowna.  She  was  a  woman 
who  was  in  her  sixties,  childless  and  agreed  to  look  after  Sima  for  the  few  hours 
between  my  job  and  Aron’s.  I  began  work  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  Aron  was 
supposed  to  finish  work  at  five-thirty.  I  paid  half  my  salary  for  these  few  hours.  But  it 
was  worth  it  because  Sima  liked  her  and  they  got  along  well.  The  only  thing  that 
bothered  me  was  even  though  Nadierda  was  very  proud  of  how  pretty  the  child  was; 
she  walked  on  the  back  streets  because  she  was  ashamed  that  she  was  the  nanny  of  a 
Jewish  child. 

The  other  thing  that  gave  me  a  lot  of  anxiety  was  that  Aron  liked  to  play  chess 
after  work  with  his  friends  and  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  go  home  and  take  over  the 
responsibilities.  I  had  to  phone  and  beg,  but  it  was  the  same  every  time.  Nadierda  got 
tired  of  this  and  after  five  o’clock  she  would  drop  Sima  off  at  my  workplace,  the  library. 

It  was  no  big  deal;  the  child  would  sit  in  a  corner  and  read  a  book. 

But,  it  depended  on  what  mood  my  boss  Uvarova  was  in.  Sometimes  she  didn’t 
say  anything,  but  more  often  than  not  she  would  run  to  the  main  boss,  a  captain  of  the 
Navy,  and  tell  him.  He  reprimanded  me  for  keeping  the  child  at  work  and  the  situation 
became  unbearable.  Finally,  Nadierda  quit  her  job  after  a  year  and  I  was  forced  to  quit 
my  job  again.  The  main  reason  was  because  Sima  was  starting  grade  one  soon  and 
there  were  a  few  intersections  on  the  way  to  school.  I  wanted  to  take  her  myself  to  be 
sure  she  was  safe. 
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In  the  summer,  when  she  was  six  years  old,  Aron  got  a  two-week  vacation  in  a 
resort  near  Riga,  Bulduri  and  he  phoned  to  ask  us  to  visit  him  there.  We  took  the  train 
to  Riga,  which  was  a  big  trip  for  Sima  that  she  enjoyed  very  much.  She  was  singing 
songs  on  the  way  there  and  a  woman  asked  me  if  I  taught  her  music.  When  I  told  her  I 
didn’t,  she  told  me  I  should,  as  Sima  was  very  musical. 

We  spent  a  day  with  her  father  but  that  evening  Sima  got  a  fever  so  we  took  the 
train  home.  A  few  days  later,  when  she  recovered,  we  went  to  investigate  music 
schools.  We  were  just  in  time  as  there  was  a  registration  for  exams  to  find  out  who 
would  be  accepted  and  who  would  not.  We  put  down  our  names.  The  next  day,  we 
went  for  the  exams.  There  was  a  crowd  of  parents  and  children,  buzzing  with 
excitement.  It  was  known  that  only  ten  new  students  would  be  accepted,  but  there  were 
over  two  hundred  candidates.  We  began  our  long  wait.  When  we  were  called  in,  it  was 
almost  the  end  of  the  line.  The  teachers  tested  Sima  and  asked  her  to  sing  and  clap 
rhythmically  with  her  hands,  etc. 

After  everyone  had  been  tested,  the  results  were  announced.  Among  the  ten 
children  chosen,  my  daughter’s  name  was  called.  Not  only  that,  but  the  head  of  the 
piano  department  showed  up  in  the  hall,  looking  for  me.  She  told  me  that  she  would 
personally  teach  her  and  I  should  fill  out  the  application  in  her  name. 

We  went  home,  amused  and  bewildered  because  what  we  considered  a  chance 
ended  up  to  be  serious.  Aron  was  still  on  vacation  in  Bulduri  and  I  had  to  make  the 
decision  about  acquiring  a  piano.  They  were  not  cheap,  but  I  couldn’t  ignore  such  an 
opportunity  -  to  be  accepted  in  a  state  music  school  was  very  prestigious.  It  could  be  a 
future  profession,  and  it  was  free. 
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I  spent  all  of  our  savings  on  a  piano,  a  new  one  from  the  store,  and  then  we  were 
ready  for  the  school  year  to  begin.  The  age  of  regular  school  students  was  seven 
years,  but  children  were  accepted  at  the  music  school  at  six  years  of  age.  I  had  quit  my 
job  just  in  time  as  I  had  to  be  home  to  help  the  child  adapt  to  the  new  regime  and  mainly 
to  take  her  to  and  from  school  as  there  were  neither  cars  nor  busses. 

The  port  was  closed  and  Aron  worked  in  a  different  plant.  Once,  while  on  a 
business  trip,  he  got  the  flu  and  came  home.  He  wasn’t  getting  better  and  finally  he  was 
diagnosed  with  a  kidney  infection  and  was  put  in  the  hospital  for  four  weeks.  The 
hospital  in  Liepaja  was  in  poor  condition;  overcrowded  and  understaffed,  very  old  and 
not  modern.  We  were  visiting  him  every  day,  bringing  him  home  cooked  food  and 
spending  time  with  him  in  that  depressing  place.  Once,  he  told  us  of  how  he  was 
administered  an  enema  before  a  test.  Very  soon  he  was  heading  for  the  washroom  but 
there  was  only  one  toilet.  The  whole  floor  of  sick  people,  and  some  of  them  were  given 
enemas,  too.  One  can  imagine  the  line  of  people  who  could  hardly  hold  on  .  .  . 

After  the  hospital,  he  had  to  be  on  a  special  diet  and  drink  special  water  by  the 
name  truscoviec.  In  the  summer,  he  had  to  treat  his  kidney  at  a  resort  where  the  main 
treatment  consisted  of  drinking  this  water. 

The  climate  in  Latvja  was  similar  to  the  British  -  foggy,  wet  and  in  Leipaja  it  was 
always  windy  but  mild.  The  summers  were  not  hot.  If  it  wasn’t  raining,  there  was 
always  a  breeze  from  the  sea.  But,  if  the  sun  was  out,  everybody  hurried  to  the  beach. 
The  Baltic  Sea  was  not  deep  and  not  so  blue  like  the  Black  Sea;  it  was  more  grey  in 
colour.  But,  I  loved  it  anyway.  It  was  a  great  place  in  the  summer,  especially  for 
children.  We  had  a  routine.  If  it  was  a  sunny  day,  we  spent  the  day  there,  made  a 
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picnic  in  the  dunes,  read  books  and  played  volleyball.  We  loved  to  hunt  for  amber. 

After  a  storm,  a  lot  of  sea  grass  was  on  the  beach  and  that  was  where  we  found  little 
pieces  of  amber.  They  were  never  big  pieces,  only  little  but  still  exciting  to  search  for 
and  find. 

When  the  weather  was  cool,  we  spent  time  behind  a  hill  hidden  from  the  wind. 
We  even  had  a  special  bench. 

Years  later,  I  found  out  that  not  far  from  there,  was  a  common  grave  of  Liepaja 
Jews,  shot  by  the  Nazis  right  on  the  shore  during  the  war.  The  nine  villas  situated  in  the 
park  that  were  being  used  as  a  sanatorium,  was  where  the  Jewish  district  of  Liepaja 
was.  It  was  like  walking  over  the  graves  of  innocent  people,  whose  only  guilt  was  that 
they  were  Jewish. 

Sima  was  six  years  old,  a  student  of  a  music  school  and  an  avid  reader.  Once, 
one  of  my  coworkers  met  up  with  us  and  asked  how  she  was  doing.  Sima  took  the 
question  seriously  and  answered,  “I  don’t  understand  two  things  if  life.  The  first,  why 
everything  has  an  end  except  numbers,  they  are  endless.  The  second  problem  is 
children,  babies  .  .  .  where  do  they  come  from?  Mother  told  me  they  come  from  the 
hospital,  but  how  do  they  get  there?” 

She  became  a  real  bookworm,  she  was  five  when  she  read  Mark  Twain  _  Tom 
Sawyer  and  enjoyed  |+  so  much. 

In  1964,  Russia  was  under  the  regime  of  Nikita  Kruschov  and  the  country  was  on 
the  brink  of  mass  hunger  because  of  a  poor  harvest  that  year,  and  poor  management  of 
the  Russian  economy.  They  were  buying  grain  in  Canada,  but  white  flour  became  a 
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rarity,  and  we  stayed  in  lines  for  even  black  bread.  I  didn’t  ask  for  help,  my  sister  and 
her  husband  were  well  informed  by  the  press  what  was  going  on  in  Russia. 

When  I  was  working  in  the  library,  it  was  my  duty  to  look  over  fifteen  different 
newspapers,  to  fill  the  catalogue  with  news,  but  all  the  papers  had  the  same  “news”; 
there  was  no  difference  between  them. 

But,  they  knew  in  Canada  what  was  going  on  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Anyway, 
they  sent  me  a  parcel  of  white  flour!  It  was  like  manna  from  heaven,  such  a  godsend  for 
us.  It  helped  us  go  through  a  hard  time.  That  was  Eva  and  Paul!  They  did  it  on  their 
own  and  God  bless  them  for  that.  Thanks  to  them,  we  were  decently  dressed  in 
imported  clothing.  The  items  they  sent  were  priceless,  as  we  could  have  never  afforded 
them.  Sima  was  the  best-dressed  girl  in  the  city  and  people  were  envious. 

A  year  later,  she  began  elementary  school.  I  was  doubtful  that  I  was  doing  the 
right  thing  by  sending  her  to  the  first  grade  as  she  could  have  managed  the  third  or 
fourth  grade.  I  didn’t  want  her  to  be  bored,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  didn’t  want  her  to  be 
among  the  older  children.  When  I  asked  these  questions  of  her  future  teacher,  she 
strongly  advised  me  to  send  her  to  the  first  grade.  Later  I  found  out  that  the  teacher 
used  the  children  to  her  advantage. 

I  stayed  home  during  her  first  year  of  school  as  she  attended  everyday.  Now,  I 

had  to  guide  her  through  traffic  to  two  schools.  She  was  the  top  student  in  both  schools 

but  had  to  work  very  hard  after  music  school  at  home.  Like  her  music  teacher  said,  “For 

$  i  dt. 

music  you  have  to  have  not  only  talent,  but  also  a  strong  backgf©4=rftd.”  She  spent  hours 
sitting  at  the  piano,  practising.  Elementary  school  was  easy  for  her.  Although  she  had 
this  advantage,  it  seemed  odd  the  teacher  would  give  her  trouble. 
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The  teacher,  who  had  held  her  back  from  starting  in  a  higher  grade,  who  was 
also  a  Communist,  made  use  of  the  bright  child.  She  made  her  sit  with  a  lousy  boy,  the 
son  of  the  manager  of  the  grocery  store.  When  they  wrote  a  test,  she  quietly  ordered 
Sima  to  write  the  boy’s  test  first,  then  her  own.  Sima  was  seven  years  old  and  obeyed 
the  teacher,  but  what  a  moral  to  teach  a  child,  dishonesty,  lies  and  cheating.  I  was 
furious  when  I  found  out,  but  I  didn’t  confront  the  bitch  because  I  didn’t  want  her  to  take 
her  anger  out  on  Sima.  So,  I  politely  asked  her  to  allow  Sima  to  sit  with  a  friend  that  she 
liked.  The  teacher  got  the  message  that  I  knew  what  was  going  on  and  did  as  I  asked. 

Even  worse,  the  woman  took  bribes  from  mothers  in  materialistic  ways.  She  told 
them  when  her  birthday  was  and  what  she  wanted  as  a  gift,  a  bathing  suit,  an  amber, 
bracelet  etc.  Her  “friends”  were  collecting  money  for  this  purpose. 

Otherwise,  Sima  blossomed  in  her  class,  had  friends,  and  even  had  her  first 
admirer.  His  name  was  Igor  Soroka,  the  son  of  a  Military  Officer.  The  military  was 
always  in  a  better  position  than  the  civilians  when  it  came  to  the  food  distribution,  and 
chocolate  bars  were  hard  to  get.  One  day,  Sima  discovered  a  chocolate  bar  in  her 
school  bag.  Knowing  that  the  only  person  that  could  have  put  it  there  was  her  manna; 
she  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

The  next  day,  another  chocolate  bar  showed  up,  and  again  she  ate  it.  Then,  the 
boy,  Igor,  asked  her  what  she  did  with  the  chocolate.  She  got  scared  but  admitted  she 
ate  it.  He  told  her,  “Good,  don’t  give  it  to  anybody,  it’s  for  you.”  That  was  an  act  of  love. 
Not  long  after,  his  father  was  transferred  and  he  changed  schools. 

After  Sima  entered  the  second  grade  (with  honours),  I  returned  to  work.  I  was 
invited  to  my  old  job.  They  had  fired  Uvarova  and  I  was  glad  she  was  not  there  any 
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more.  A  younger  woman,  an  Officer’s  wife  named  Golina,  took  over.  She  was  also  a 
Communist  with  very  high  ambitions,  but  much  smarter  than  Uvarova,  and  was  willing 
and  able  to  work.  She  also  appreciated  others  who  worked.  She  was  really  good  at  her 
job  and  it  was  a  nice  change  after  the  lazy,  dirty  bum  to  have  an  intelligent  boss.  But, 
nobody  is  perfect  as  she  had  her  faults,  too,  and  not  faults  that  could  be  dismissed. 

First  of  all,  she  told  us  that  she  was  an  informer  for  the  KGB,  went  with  groups  abroad 
(mostly  to  Germany)  and  then  reported  how  the  group  behaved.  Very  nice  profession 
for  a  decent  girl  .  .  . 

Her  second  fault,  which  I  think  in  some  way  was  as  a  result  of  her  first  fault  - 
dishonesty,  was  that  she  was  stealing  new  books  from  the  library  to  form  her  own 
private  library  and  not  spending  a  penny.  Smart?  Yes,  because  she  was  trusted  in  her 
position,  but  she  used  it  to  her  advantage. 

Anyway,  I  didn’t  know  about  these  things  in  the  beginning,  but  I  got  along  with 
her  well  and  we  were  both  hard  workers.  Again,  I  couldn’t  be  lazy;  I  had  to  feel  as 
though  I  was  of  some  use;  in/enting  something,  drawing  library  posters,  making  new 
signs.  Finally,  we  expanded  and  I  got  the  former  conference  hall  as  my  reference  hall 
and  was  allowed  the  freedom  of  deciding  how  to  organize  the  shelves  and  the 
propaganda  tools. 

Speaking  of  propaganda  in  the  library,  we  were  under  scrutiny  of  the  political 
department  of  the  military.  An  Admiral  was  the  head  of  the  department  and  he  was  a 
shrewd,  powerful  guy.  He  made  an  inspection  of  the  books  we  placed  on  the  “new 

USED 

arrivals”  stands  and  he  always  took  some  saying,  “Don’t  forget  that  just  because  we  are 
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not  in  active  war  with  the  Imperialists,  we  are  still  in  an  ideological  war  and  we  have  to 
be  constantly  alert.”  From  his  point  of  view,  he  was  doing  his  duty  perfectly. 

NOT 

Israel,  Zionists,  was  the  first  target  of  propaganda.  The  U.S.A.  was  the  closest 
friend  of  Russia  yet  it  was  also  an  enemy.  I  always  kept  anti-Israeli  books  on  the  stands 
but  it  was  one  subject  I  sabotaged  often.  I  only  did  it  when  I  knew  the  Admiral  was 
supposed  to  visit.  As  I  said,  he  was  smart  and  a  likeable  guy,  and  we  got  along  well. 

He  had  some  weaknesses  and  would  jokingly  ask  me  in  confidence  to  “help  him”  find 
reproductions  of  naked  women  in  the  magazines;  pictures  of  famous  artists  like 
Rembrandt,  Goya  and  others.  He  explained  that  he  loves  “art”. 

Anyway,  we  worked  hard  with  Galina  and  soon  our  library  became  the  Mecca  of 
the  whole  Baltic  region.  We  had  monthly  seminars  to  teach  other  librarians  and  I  had  to 

-V&  txd 

inform  the  readers  about  new  books  and  lectures  on  the  radio.  I  liked  to  invent  things 
that  would  help.  It  sounds  like  I  am  boasting,  but  it  is  true.  I  was  active  in  my  work  and 
that  was  why  I  got  recognized.  My  portrait  hung  on  the  honour  wall  under  the  title  “The 
Best  People”  every  year  of  the  fifteen  years  I  worked  there.  Also,  they  publicized  a  few 
methodical  guides  for  other  libraries  that  I  prepared,  and  my  bosses  were  proud!  They 
were  so  pleased  with  the  fame  that  they  invited  me  to  become  a  member  of  the  party.  I 
deserved  that/but  I  had  an  opposite  opinion  and  had  decided  that  I  would  never  belong 

any 

to  a  party  again;  I  knew  enough  to  avoid  them  ' 

I  simply  said  to  the  party  boss,  who  gave  me  the  recommendation,  “I  can’t,  and  I 
don’t  deserve  such  an  honour  because  I  have  relatives  abroad  in  capitalistic  countries.” 
That  was  enough,  everything  was  forgotten  and  I  was  left  in  peace. 
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The  Navy  Club  employed  one  hundred  people  of  whom  five  were  librarians,  the 
rest  were  artists  and  other  serving  personnel.  At  the  top  were  an  Officer  and  a  Major 
who  was  a  drunkard  and  a  womanizer  but  a  Communist! 

So,  because  I  liked  my  creative  work,  I  was  not  complaining;  even  though  the 
pay  was  pathetic.  The  one  thing  I  didn’t  like  was  working  until  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  At  this  time,  Sima  wore  a  key  to  our  apartment  around  her  neck  and  at  the 
age  of  eight  was  independent.  She  came  home  from  school,  ate  what  I  prepared  for 
her,  did  her  homework  and  practiced  her  music.  After  that,  she  locked  the  door  and 
marched  to  my  work.  She  had  her  place  in  the  reading  hall,  at  a  special  table  where 
she  spent  the  time  waiting  for  my  shift  to  end  so  we  could  go  home  together.  She  read 
and  ate  treats  I  prepared  for  her.  She  spent  most  of  her  childhood  in  the  library  and  I 
thought  it  wasn’t  a  bad  place  to  grow  up.  First  of  all,  she  was  away  from  the  tobacco 
smoke  at  home  and  secondly,  I  could  watch  her  since  nobody  protested  about  her 

sitting  there  and  the  place  was  very  quiet  and  pleasant. 

Ho 

Then,  in  the  darkness,  we  walked  home  together  were  her  father  was  playing 
chess,  waiting  for  supper.  I  cooked  supper,  talked  about  school,  read  and  went  to  bed. 
Sometimes  at  lunch,  I  went  home  to  check  on  Sima  after  she  got  home  from  school. 
She  locked  the  door  by  the  inside  latch  and  I  had  to  knock.  Seeing  that  she  was  O.K.,  I 
would  go  back  to  work. 

One  night  I  had  a  dream.  I  went  to  the  door  and  knocked  but  nobody  answered. 

I  became  panicky  and  knocked  harder.  I  woke  up  by  Aron’s  screaming,  “What  are  you 
doing,  banging  on  my  head?”  I  looked  at  his  baldhead  and  it  occurred  to  me  what  I  had 
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been  doing.  We  laughed  and  laughed  until  morning.  It  was  a  fantastic  joke  to  Sima,  so 
funny. 

When  Sima  was  ten,  in  grade  four,  we  decided  to  go  on  a  one-day  trip  to  Riga  to 
go  to  the  zoo.  It  was  summer  vacation  and  I  had  promised  her  this  adventure.  We 
chose  a  sunny  day,  of  which  there  were  not  many,  and  boarded  the  train  to  Riga.  We 
were  there  within  five  hours,  but  it  was  still  early.  We  had  taken  food  with  us  so  we 
decided  to  have  our  breakfast  there.  In  high  spirits,  we  chose  a  remote  bench  near  the 
camels,  took  out  our  sandwiches,  and  placed  them  of  the  bench.  It  happened  in  a 
second;  when  I  looked  the  other  way  our  food  was  stolen  ...  by  camels!  I  was 
annoyed,  but  Sima  was  hysterical  with  laughter,  so  funny.  We  had  to  go  to  a  cafeteria, 
something  I  had  not  planned.  But,  seeing  the  joy  and  curiosity  of  my  daughter  made  me 
forgive  the  camels.  The  zoo  was  a  real  adventure  and  we  spent  most  of  the  day  there. 
Then,  we  went  back  home.  Aron  was  somewhere  playing  chess. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russian  economy  was  cracking  under  the  Bremiew  rule.  We  felt 
it  in  the  stores,  which  were  often  empty,  and  we  had  to  stand  in  long  lines  for 
necessities.  People  were  not  happy;  even  toilet  paper  was  limited  to  ten  rolls  per  family 
and  for  that  there  was  a  long  line.  The  toilet  paper  was  on  a  string  and  the  lucky  people 
who  managed  to  get  this  product  would  proudly  walk  home  with  a  garland  of  toilet  paper 
around  their  neck. 

I  worked  diligently  at  the  library,  more  relaxed  now  that  Sima  was  a  schoolgirl 
and  managed  her  tasks  on  her  own.  But,  I  spent  all  my  free  time  in  a  hunt  for  food  in 
endless  lines  at  the  stores.  It  was  such  a  waste  of  time.  The  whole  system  was  rotten. 
Even  if  some  produce  got  into  the  stores,  it  was  stolen  by  the  managers  and  clerks  and 
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distributed  first  to  their  families  and  friends  through  the  back  door  while  we  waited  in  line 
for  hours  and  often  went  home  with  nothing  because  “there  wasn’t  enough”.  The  most 
pursued  profession  was  that  of  a  store  worker  because  they  had  a  nice  life.  The 
educated  were  staying  in  lines,  hoping  for  a  miracle,  often  hungry.  They  organized 
“special  stores”  for  the  elite,  such  as  party  functionaries  and  police,  at  which  they  got 
things  without  standing  in  line  and  had  a  nice  choice.  These  stores  were  not  open  to 
the  general  public. 

I  remember  a  story  that  is  funny  now,  but  wasn’t  then.  To  get  a  one-half  kilo  of 
sausage  was  a  big  achievement,  even  bigger  if  it  was  better  quality  then  bologna. 

Once,  I  spent  many  hours  for  a  piece  of  salami,  as  this  was  a  delicacy  that  we  had 
never  seen  before.  I  phoned  home,  telling  my  family  we  were  going  to  have  a  feast  that 
day  of  salami  and  they  waited  for  the  treat  with  anticipation.  I  was  lucky  and  got  one 
pound,  which  was  the  limit  and  proudly  walked  home,  carrying  my  bag  with  the  treasure. 
At  home,  I  opened  the  bag  and  almost  fainted  -  no  salami!  Somebody  had  stolen  it. 
The  disappointment  was  so  great  that  this  little  misfortune  was  remembered  for  a  long 
time.  Even  still  we  joke  about  “Where’s  the  salami?” 

When  Sima  was  eleven  years  old,  we  decided  to  go  on  a  vacation  to  the  south  - 
Odessa  again.  It  had  been  seven  years  since  we  last  went.  We  took  the  plane  and 
Sima  and  Aron  got  airsick.  I  still  liked  the  plane.  The  sunny,  noisy  Odessa  was  buzzing 
with  big  news:  Jews  could  leave  the  U.S.S.R.  to  reunite  in  Israel.  The  Helsinki 
Conference  resulted  in  lifting  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  first  to  rush  were  the  Jews  who  were  in  “danger”  of  being  arrested  for  some 
illegal  activity  they  participated  in  while  they  were  enriching  themselves.  Store  workers 
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who  made  deals  in  the  manufacturing  field  -  Specialists.  People,  who  made  a  good 
living,  but  lived  in  constant  fear  of  being  arrested.  This  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  police 
or  dissidents,  it  was  purely  economic,  and  I  didn’t  have  much  sympathy  for  people  who 
dealt  and  speculated.  I  considered  them  parasites  that  lived  at  other’s  expense. 

Officially,  they  got  an  invitation  from  Israel,  but  upon  reaching  Vienna  or  Italy, 
ninety  percent  of  them  turned  around  and  went  west.  I  suspected  that  some  of  these 
people  were  the  foundation  of  the  future  Russian  mafia  in  the  U.S.A.  The  Russian  way 
of  making  money  was  not  suitable  to  them;  there  were  no  shortages  in  America,  so  they 
turned  to  crime. 

Odessa  was  boiling  with  news  of  who  was  going  and  who  wasn’t.  The 
Ukrainians  were  deeply  envious  and  resentful  of  the  Jews  who  were  leaving.  Like  “rats 
running  from  a  sinking  ship”,  they  said.  A  few  years  later,  they  would  follow  the  “rats”. 
Meanwhile,  the  Customs  Officials  at  the  borders  were  openly  robbing  the  Jews  of  their 
possessions;  taking  away  things  on  the  pretence  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  take 
them  across. 

So,  we  arrived  in  Odessa  in  an  exciting  time.  Our  friends  and  relatives  were  still 
there,  but  talking  about  immigrating.  We  stayed  with  Sara,  her  husband  Mosia, 
divorced  Lina  and  her  five-year-old  son,  Sasha.  Sasha  was  the  apple  of  his 
grandparents’  eye,  especially  Baba  Sara.  This  five  year  old  was  so  wicked,  so  spoiled 
that  we  got  a  taste  of  it  within  the  first  minutes  we  got  there.  I  gave  him  a  plastic  toy 
boat  and  instead  of  a  polite  thank  you,  I  was  given  a  barge  of  insults:  “Take  your 
stinking  boat  back  and  go  back  to  your  stinking  Latvia  .  .  .  “  We  all  looked  at  Sara’s 
treasure,  open-mouthed.  This  was  only  the  beginning,  and  later  he  became  our 
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tormenter  and  the  hated  devil  in  that  household.  Sara’s  grandson  bewitched  her; 
everything  he  did  was  great.  She,  a  long  time  daycare  worker,  told  me,  “This  child 
smells  different  that  other  children,  something  special.”  Yes,  special,  I  thought  with 
disgust. 

We  went  from  Odessa  to  Carolino-Bugaz  to  rest  a  little  from  this  pervert,  but  they 
followed  us  there.  We  had  Sasha  on  our  backs  a  couple  of  times.  Aron,  his  uncle,  got 
so  mad  at  him  that  not  listening  to  Sara’s  protests;  he  slapped  the  behind  of  the  villain. 

A  normal  child  would  cry  when  he  was  spanked,  but  this  devil  got  the  giggles.  Because 
Lina  was  working,  she  depended  on  her  parents  to  raise  her  son.  Sara’s  husband, 
Mosia,  was  a  kind  and  sweet  man,  but  his  dominate  wife  turned  him  into  a  slave,  a  jelly. 
He  didn’t  have  any  say  nor  respect  in  that  family. 

Fira,  who  lived  in  the  same  yard,  had  two  married  sons  and  lived  with  her 
husband  Josia.  He  resembled  Sara’s  husband  since  he  was  also  quiet  and  obedient, 
but  a  little  more  selfish.  Fira  was  a  lazy  bum  who  liked  to  sleep  long  hours  and  didn’t 
care  much  about  cleaning,  washing,  cooking  or  chores  in  general. 

Fania,  the  math  teacher,  was  a  horrible  housewife,  too  and  her  only  ambition  was 
to  protect  her  son  from  the  Jewish  side  of  the  family  so  that  he  could  make  a  career  for 
himself.  And,  he  did. 

We  visited  our  old  friends  Katia  and  Lenia  and  their  nine-year-old  daughter 
Marina.  Katina  had  always  been  a  businesswoman  and  they  were  settled  comfortably 
in  a  two-bedroom  apartment  in  new  Odessa,  but  they  were  also  thinking  of  leaving.  We 
were  looking  forward  to  retuning  to  our  quiet  town  in  the  North,  and  to  be  further  away 
from  the  scoundrel  Sasha. 
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The  first  of  us  to  leave  was  Aron’s  niece,  Lusia  who  worked  in  the  food  business, 
got  rich  and  feared  arrest.  She  went  to  New  York  with  her  family. 

When  we  got  back  home  to  Liepaja,  there  were  only  a  few  Jewish  families  left, 
and  the  main  topic  of  conversation  was  about  immigration.  We  had  our  routine  life 
again.  We  worked,  studied  and  hunted  for  food  to  put  on  the  table. 

My  work  was  going  very  well  with  the  expanded  reading  hall  and  the  helpful 
decorating  skills  of  my  boss,  Galina. 

Eva  and  Paul  were  well  aware  of  what  was  going  on  in  Russia,  and  asked  us  if 
we  were  planning  on  a  reunion  with  them.  It  was  my  sacred  dream  to  see  her  again, 
but  my  husband  didn’t  want  to  listen  to  me.  He  couldn’t  risk  going  to  a  new  country 
without  knowing  the  language  and  his  diploma,  as  an  engineer,  wouldn’t  be  accepted.  I 
had  to  agree  with  his  logic,  but  my  heart  felt  otherwise. 

Meanwhile,  Sima  graduated  from  both  schools  with  honours  and  decided  to  try 
and  write  the  exams  for  Music  College,  which  with  all  the  competition,  were  not  easy. 
Fortunately,  she  was  accepted  and  with  her  high  marks  got  a  stipend  from  the  State. 
Her  life  was  busy  with  studying  and  practicing  piano.  A  boyfriend  by  the  name  of 
Wolodja  was  pursuing  her  and  she  soon  became  even  busier.  The  guy  was  serving  in 
the  Navy  and  stayed  in  Liepaja  afterward,  to  keep  an  eye  on  Sima.  She  was  sixteen 
years  old  and  he  was  twenty  and  told  him  that  she  would  never  marry  him.  He  told  her 
he  still  had  hope  and  that  when  she  turned  eighteen,  he  would  propose.  In  Aron’s  and 
my  opinion,  he  was  a  nice  guy,  but  he  wasn’t  Jewish. 

I  had  not  told  my  daughter  of  my  childhood,  but  she  knew  that  I  wanted  her  to  be 
Jewish,  and  to  have  a  Jewish  family.  In  the  meantime,  they  dated;  went  to  movies  and 
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we  trusted  him  because  he  was  her  protector  and  was  devoted  to  her  immensely. 

Once,  he  asked  her  if  he  could  become  a  Jew.  This  problem  officially  did  not  exist  in 
Russia  as  internationalism  made  no  difference  between  nations  on  paper.  But,  it  made 
a  difference  in  reality. 

My  daughter  already  had  an  experience  in  this  area.  When  she  was  five  years 
old  and  playing  in  the  yard  with  other  children,  an  Ukrainian  girl  told  her,  “You  Jew,  you 
will  be  killed  soon!”  Sima  came  home  crying  and  I  told  her  to  defend  herself  on  the 
playground.  She  took  it  to  heart  and  the  next  time,  a  kid  called  her  a  “dirty  Jew”,  she 
slapped  her  in  the  face.  I  was  very  pleased  when  she  told  me  what  she  did,  but  shortly 
after  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door  and  the  mother,  with  the  child,  had  come  to 
complain.  I  told  her  why  Sima  behaved  the  way  she  did  and  that  it  was  my  advice,  and 
the  woman  stupidly  said,  “But  I  always  say  ‘hello’  to  you,  even  though  you  are  Jewish.” 
And,  that  was  all. 

Another  time,  the  children  were  noisy  as  they  played  under  the  windows  of  the 
house  and  a  mother  opened  her  window  and  singled  Sima  out,  even  though  she  was 
the  quietest  one  of  the  group,  and  shouted,  “You  dirty  Jew,  don’t  play  under  my 
window.”  It  hurt  me  more  than  it  hurt  Sima,  she  was  a  child  and  I  was  an  adult  and  I 
knew  what  racism  meant.  There  were  a  few  old  Ukrainian  Babas  gossiping  in  the  yard. 
Their  favourite  subject  was  the  wartime  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews.  It  was  the 
best  time  of  their  lives! 

In  1975,  we  went  back  to  Odessa  for  a  vacation  and  immigration  was  in  full 
swing,  the  “Exodus”.  Everyone  wanted  out,  but  not  everybody  got  permission.  A  new 
word  appeared  in  Russian  lexicon:  refusnik.  There  were  many  of  them  not  talking 
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about  the  dissidents  in  camps.  To  be  refused  was  like  becoming  an  outcast;  they  lost 
their  friends  and  their  hope  of  ever  getting  out.  Professors  worked  as  watchmen, 
waiters,  teachers  and  cleaning  ladies.  A  few  of  our  friends  left,  and  the  rest  sat  on 
suitcases,  ready  to  go. 

We  found  Kati  ia  and  her  family  under  these  conditions.  Because  they  had 
money,  they  bought  beautiful  amber  things  such  as  an  amber  chessboard,  to  sell  in  the 
west,  and  other  things  that  they  were  officially  permitted  to  take  with  them.  When  they 
went  to  the  border,  the  Customs  people  stole  their  most  valuable  things.  They  just 
simply  confiscated  them.  Meanwhile,  we  had  gone  to  say  goodbye  to  them  and  to  wish 
them  luck.  We  found  out  a  year  later,  when  Katia  wrote  to  us  from  a  San  Francisco 
hospita,l  that  she  had  an  operation  related  to  cancer,  and  that  they  didn’t  have  much 
luck.  Later,  she  bounced  back  to  health  (that’s  Katia!)  and  that  they  were  doing  well  in 
San  Francisco.  I  was  happy  for  them. 

Jews  were  leaving  in  masses  and  we,  the  guests  watched  sadly  at  the  great 
adventures  that  could  turn  one’s  life  in  another  direction.  Subdued,  we  returned  to  our 
quiet  city  and  again  I  thought  about  it.  We  were  welcome  in  Canada,  they  expected  us, 
and  I  dreamed  about  it.  But,  my  husband  got  tired  of  my  nagging  and  frankly  told  me,  “I 
don’t  want  to  hear  the  word  ‘Canada’  in  my  house.”  He  forgot  the  help  we  got  from 
them,  and  he  didn’t  understand  my  longing  to  have  my  family  after  thirty-five  years  of 
separation.  I  couldn’t  leave  by  myself  because  the  rules  were,  even  if  people  were 
divorced,  that  spouses  had  to  sign  a  written  permission  for  the  other  to  immigrate. 
Because  a  child  was  involved,  it  usually  ended  up  being  a  hopeless  case. 
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Actually,  I  had  some  experience  with  the  KGB  and  their  refusal  to  allow  me  to 
visit  my  relatives.  The  first  time  was  in  1959,  when  Luba  invited  me  to  visit  her  in  Paris. 

I  applied  and  waited  for  half  a  year  for  a  response  and  finally,  I  got  one:  “No,  it  is  not 
necessary.”  They  knew  better.  The  second  time  was  in  1967  when  Eva  sent  me  an 
invitation  for  a  visit.  The  answer  was  the  same. 

With  so  many  leaving,  the  attitude  of  others  was  very  hostile  towards  the 
remaining  Jews.  They  were  not  trusted.  Many  were  fiRed  witb  responsible  jobs,  but 
they  still  found  reasons.  Many  were  refused  jobs  even  though  they  were  educated  and 
had  experience.  So,  it  was  risky  to  leave  to  venture  into  the  unknown,  but  it  was  worse 
to  remain  behind. 

The  economic  conditions  were  deteriorating  (if  that  was  possible)  and  the  lines 
were  longer,  food  scarce  and  hopes  for  the  better  were  diminished.  All  the  meat  stores 
in  the  city  were  closed.  I  had  a  dream  to  get  a  chicken  for  New  Year’s  supper,  was  it 
too  much  to  ask,  one  chicken  a  year?  Or,  even  better,  I  hoped  that  maybe  I  could  get  a 
leg  of  a  cow  to  make  a  holodiec  (aspic).  My  dreams  were  far  from  reality. 

Finally,  my  husband  decided  to  change  his  job,  to  be  closer  to  the  food 
distribution.  This  department  badly  needed  an  engineer,  a  builder,  and  they  asked  him 
to  fill  out  an  application.  They  wanted  him.  As  usual,  the  application  asked  the 
questions  that  Jews  didn’t  like:  1 )  Your  nationality  (what  difference  did  it  make  in  an 
“international”  country?)  2)  Do  you  have  relatives  abroad?  My  husband  was  “guilty” 
in  these  two  areas  and  was  promptly  refused  the  job.  They  didn’t  even  hide  the  reason 
from  him  -  he  couldn’t  be  trusted.  Half  the  city  was  built  on  his  proiecfe  and  now  they 
couldn’t  trust  him. 
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There  was  a  joke  in  Russia  about  Jews  applying  for  employment.  A  Jew  fills  out 
the  application  form  and  question  number  five  asks  for  the  applicant’s  nationality.  The 
Jew  promptly  writes,  “Yes”,  meaning,  “Yes,  I  am  guilty  of  being  a  Jew.” 

One  can  only  image  my  surprise  when  I  returned  home  from  work  and  was  told 
“Let’s  go  from  here.  Ask  Eva  to  send  us  invitations.” 

Decision  to  Immigrate 

It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1979,  and  I  wrote  to  Eva  on  the  same  day. 

Sure,  we  kept  our  mouths  shut.  Sima  was  in  her  last  year  of  College,  we  both 
were  working  and  if  we  told  anyone  about  our  plans,  everything  would  have  changed. 

Our  invitation  had  to  come  from  Israel  because  Jews  were  only  permitted  to  go 
there,  even  though  everybody  knew  that  most  of  them  changed  their  directions  and 
went  west  instead.  That  was  why  it  took  many  months  to  get  the  invitations.  They 
arrived  in  autumn,  and  it  was  a  bombshell  to  the  city.  Most  people  had  known  us  since 
we  had  lived  there  twenty-two  years,  and  the  reaction  was  ninety-nine  percent  negative. 
“Traitors!”  Because  we  needed  to  collect  so  many  documents  to  apply,  it  no  longer  was 
a  secret. 

Aron  got  his  papers  from  work,  but  on  condition  that  he  quit  work  immediately. 
One  of  the  required  papers  had  to  state  the  reason  they  were  needed.  “To  immigrate  to 
Israel.”  It  was  on  this  point  my  employer  refused  to  give  me  approval;  I  had  worked 
there  for  fifteen  years,  he  was  a  military  Major,  and  he  wouldn’t  sign  the  documents! 
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Israel  was  an  ally  to  the  U.S.A.,  and  an  enemy  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
propaganda  against  Zionism  was  on  the  side  of  the  “oppressed”  Arabs,  and  against  the 
aggressors  -  Israel. 

It  seemed  like  such  a  little  thing  to  give  an  old  employee  confirmation  when  she 
had  worked  so  long  for  the  organization.  My  picture  that  was  on  the  honour  wall  was 
ripped  off  the  same  day.  Legally,  they  couldn’t  refuse  me  the  document,  so  they  did  it 
illegally  -  they  hid  from  me.  Whenever  I  came,  the  boss  was  “not  in”  and  the  secretary 
was  “out”.  After  a  couple  of  weeks  of  hide  and  seek,  I  reached  the  military  procurer.  A 
law  is  a  law,  although  I  didn’t  get  any  sympathy  from  him.  He  phoned  my  boss  and 
ordered  him  to  give  the  papers. 

So,  we - :  lost  ;  a  few  weeks,  and  when  we  finally  got  all  the  papers,  it  was 

late  autumn  and  this  was  a  big  misfortune  for  us. 

Sima  had  even  more  trouble  in  her  College.  The  administration  was  outraged; 
everybody  was  against  her,  even  her  best  of  friends.  She  had  a  very  hard  time. 

The  Latvjan  director  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  teachers  and  students  to 
condemn  “the  traitor”  in  their  ranks.  He  made  a  patriotic  speech,  and  then  pointed  at 
Sima  and  said,  “Here  we  have  a  student  with  two  faces  -  one  looked  to  the  East,  the 
other  to  the  West!”  They  took  measures;  excluded  her  from  the  youth  organization  and 
took  away  her  stipend,  which  had  been  given  to  her  because  of  her  good  marks,  not  for 
political  reasons. 

When  she  came  home  very  upset,  we  advised  her  to  quit  as  we  were  leaving 

fev 

anyway.  “What  if  we  are  refused?”  she  asked.  “I  only  have  a  month  to  get  my  music 
teacher’s  diploma;  I  can’t  risk  it!”  And,  she  went  back.  The  teachers  and  students 
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boycotted  her,  and  the  teacher  stopped  marking  her.  Some  hooligans  called  her  names 
and  mocked  her,  “You  Israeli,  what  will  you  do  there,  be  a  cleaning  woman?” 

Aron  went  to  the  city,  to  the  Department  of  Education,  and  they  ordered  the 
teachers  to  mark  her  answers.  Sure,  they  argued  and  downsized  her,  they  didn’t  dare 
give  her  a  high  mark  like  they  had  before.  A  couple  of  Latvjan  teachers  show  her 
sympathy  and  gave  her  high  marks  like  they  used  to. 

At  the  end  of  1979,  we  finally  went  to  the  police  with  a  bunch  of  documents.  A 
female  Major  dealt  with  our  case  and  asked  us  sharply,  even  though  she  didn’t  have  the 
authority  to  ask,  why  we  wanted  to  leave.2  It  was  clearly  written  “reunion  with  a  sister 
after  thirty-seven  years”.  To  make  us  feel  worse,  she  told  us  that  nobody  got 
permission  to  immigrate  as  long  as  she  was  working  there.  A  bitch  of  a  woman. 

Then  we  had  to  wait,  and  make  a  living.  Aron  got  a  job  in  a  plant  for  a  low  salary. 
My  job  was  to  stay  in  lines  to  put  food  on  the  table.  This  was  a  full-time  job,  sometimes 
I  left  the  house  early  to  be  among  the  first  in  line. 

It  was  our  bad  luck  that  soon  the  Afghanistan  war  started  and  as  always,  Jews 
cl  t 

were  the  spigots.  The  whole  world  blamed  the  U.S.S.R.  for  aggression  and  anti¬ 
democracy.  The  only  revenge  they  had  was  to  stop  the  immigration  of  Jews.  So  many 
refusniks  had  to  stay  in  a  country  that  was  forcing  them  to  stay  and  at  the  same  time 
blocking  all  possibilities  of  making  a  living. 

Refusniks 

We  got  our  refusal  in  March.  The  reason  was  because  I  had  worked  in  a  Navy 
library  so  I  knew  military  secrets.., ,We  were  allowed  to  reapply  in  six  months. 
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My  daughter  did  the  right  thing,  graduated  from  College  and  got  her  diploma. 
They  were  trying  to  give  her  the  most  difficult  questions  on  the  exams,  but  she  was 
prepared  and  passed  with  flying  colours.  She  wanted  to  work  but  there  was  no  hope  of 
working  in  Liepaja  as  a  music  teacher  so  I  went  to  the  main  Latvian  library  in  town  and 
asked  the  director,  who  was  a  wonderful  person,  for  temporary  work  for  Sima.  The 
director’s  name  was  Janushka,  and  she  was  a  clever  woman.  She  didn’t  ask  any 
questions,  just  simply  hired  Sima  to  work  in  the  reading  hall.  So,  Sima  went  to  work  and 
helped  the  family  with  her  salary. 

I  went  to  Riga,  to  the  OVIR  office,  which  dealt  with  immigration  and  asked  why  I 

was  refused.  A  Colonel  told  me  that  first  of  all,  my  closest  relative  lived  in  Canada, 

7 

and  asked  me  why  I  applied  to  go  to  Israel.  The  hypocrites 
only  allowed  Israeli  visas.  And  second,  that  the  military  blocked  my  way  out  as  a  result 
of  working  at  the  library. 

Latvian 

While  Sima  was  working  at  the  library,  she  decided  to  prepare  to  write  the 
entrance  exams  at  the  Riga  University  in  the  English  department.  Meanwhile,  she  had 
vacation  time  after  graduating  from  College  and  as  a  gift,  we  decided  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  Odessa. 

We  applied  again.  The  policewoman,  who  took  our  documents  to  proceed 
further  with  them,  only  smiled  maliciously.  Aron  stayed  in  Liepaja,  in  case  there  was  a 
quick  reply  (I  only  wished)  and  we  boarded  the  train.  It  took  two  days  to  reach  Odessa, 
but  we  enjoyed  looking  out  the  window  at  the  changing  country.  We  had  enough  food 
to  last  the  trip,  and  the  train  compartment,  made  for  four  people,  was  mostly  to  our 
disposal. 
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Odessa  ...  I  loved  this  controversial  city.  There  were  many  negative  things  like 
dirt,  overcrowding  and  rudeness  in  the  stores,  cafeterias  and  public  places.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  the  south  climate,  the  blue  sea,  the  noisy  but  colourful  bazaars, 
the  famous  Odessa  humour  and  some  friends  that  had  not  left.  Most  of  our  friends 
were  gone;  Katia  had  already  been  living  in  San  Francisco  for  five  years.  She  wrote  me 
letters  about  the  wonders  of  the  West. 

We  stayed  with  Sarah  again  because  she  had  two  rooms.  She  was  mourning 
the  death  of  the  husband  she  exploited  for  so  many  years,  but  now  she  felt  a  loss.  Fira, 
who  lived  in  the  same  yard,  lost  her  husband  at  the  same  time.  So,  now  they  were 

widows.  Often,  they  were  quarrelling  widows.  Lina  was  still  looking  for  a  second 

U'ltk 

husband  and  worked  as  a  lawyer.  Sasha  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  if  he  was  a  jackal 
at  five,  he  turned  into  a  big  jackal. 

Sara  had  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  some  health  reason  and  Lima  had  to  work  so 
we  were  left  with  Sasha.  He  knew  that  we  didn’t  like  him  very  much  and  he  tried  to  find 
out  what  we  were  talking  about  when  we  were  alone.  He  invented  eavesdropping 
devices  and  even  drilled  a  hole  in  the  brick  wall  between  our  rooms.  He  was  so  nasty 
and  bothersome  that  we  ended  up  going  to  Carolino-Bugaz  for  a  rest  and  for  some 
quiet. 

But,  Sarah,  being  shrewd,  rented  the  front  room  to  a  bunch  of  noisy  'gessoRAb1  AM 
.  Jews.  I  don’t  know  how  many  boys  and  girls  there  were,  but  we  spent  the  rest 
of  the  time  on  the  beach  to  avoid  them.  We  went  back  only  to  sleep  in  the  back  room 
and  were  greatly  relieved  when  they  left  after  a  week.  We  were  left  alone  in  the 
dilapidated  shack,  around  us  sand  and  water. 
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Carolino  was  very  different  from  the  years  before.  They  made  it  a  state  resort 
and  there  were  too  many  people  on  the  beach.  The  outdoor  lavatories  were  dirty  and 
stinky. 

Everything  was  changing,  but  not  always  for  the  best.  We  went  back  to  Odessa 
and  Sasha’s  tricks.  One  evening  we  got  so  outraged  that  we  went  to  Fira’s  to  spend  the 
night.  She  only  had  one  room  and  a  tiny  kitchen  where  she  made  a  makeshift  bed  for 
us.  Happy  to  be  out  of  Sasha’s  clutches,  we  fell  asleep,  but  not  for  long. 

There  was  a  strange  noise  and  a  feeling  of  something  crawling  on  us  that  woke 
us  up.  We  turned  on  the  light  and  watched  in  horror  an  army  of  brown  cockroaches 
crawling  by  the  thousands.  We  ran  back  to  Sara’s. 

Aron’s  nephew,  Peter,  who  is  Fira’s  youngest  son,  had  divorced  his  first  wife  and 
was  a  bachelor  again,  dealing  on  the  black  market,  which  meant  he  was  doing  well  but 
feared  arrest.  He  owned  a  car  and  he  gave  us  a  few  jolly  rides  and  told  funny  jokes  that 
made  Sima  hysterical. 

We  also  liked  to  go  to  the  big  market  “Privoz”  and  buy  fruit,  which  didn’t  grow  in 
the  North.  We  left  our  purchases  at  home  while  we  went  to  the  beach  by  tram.  When 
we  later  went  back,  everything  was  gone  -  Sasha  took  care  of  it. 

Once,  when  Peter  was  in  a  hurry,  he  left  a  jar  of  caviar  in  the  fridge.  We  didn’t 
like  caviar  so  he  said  that  he  would  pick  it  up  later.  But,  he  got  an  empty  jar  -  Sasha. 

We  were  happy  to  leave  Odessa  (for  good)  and  returned  to  Liepaja  where  our 
second  refusal  was  waiting  for  us  for  the  same  reason  as  the  first. 

Sima  was  a  realist.  She  wanted  to  enter  the  University  to  study  but  she  chose  a 
very  competitive  faculty,  as  there  were  many  applications.  Only  one  in  ten  were 
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chosen.  It  was  a  very  bold  undertaking,  first  because  she  was  Jewish  so  she  had  to 
have  better  marks  than  everybody  to  be  accepted,  and  second  because  she  would  have 
to  find  lodgings  in  Riga.  During  the  last  weeks  of  summer,  she  studied  for  the  exams. 
Sometimes,  her  father  would  help  her  by  asking  questions,  especially  in  history. 

We  applied  for  approval  to  go  to  Canada  again,  without  much  hope.  The 
policewoman  simply  giggled,  and  told  me  that  she  had  never  in  all  her  years  of  working 
there  seen  such  bold  applicants.  Nobody  got  permission  to  immigrate  to  Canada.  We 
were  outcasts  in  the  city.  Nobody  visited  us,  the  phone  was  quiet  and  people  avoided 
saying  “hello”  on  the  street.  Once,  I  met  an  older  woman  who  was  a  reader  I  knew  well. 
We  were  talking  when  another  woman  took  her  aside  and  reprimanded  her.  She  said, 
“How  can  you  talk  with  a  traitor?” 

My  daughter  went  to  Riga  to  write  the  entrance  exams.  All  applicants  got  to  stay 
in  the  dormitory  at  the  University.  In  the  meantime,  we  were  asking  our  friends  in  Riga  if 
they  knew  of  somebody  who  was  renting  a  room.  If  she  passed  the  exams,  we  would 
have  to  move  from  Liepaja  to  Riga.  This  was  difficult  to  achieve  because  not  many 
people  wanted  to  move  out  of  the  Capital. 

The  results  of  Sima’s  exams  were  striking.  She  got  one  hundred  percent  and 
was  far  ahead  of  everybody.  She  was  the  first  to  be  accepted.  When  she  was  studying 
in  the  library  for  her  exams,  she  met  a  boy  and  they  went  to  the  movies.  The  girls  she 
lived  with  in  the  dormitory  were  outraged.  “Look  at  her,  she  gets  all  ‘fives’  on  her  exams 
and  even  has  time  for  a  boyfriend.”  Many  of  them  had  failed. 

Just  in  time,  we  found  a  “corner”  for  her  with  an  old  Jewish  lady,  Berta,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Riga.  She  went  to  Riga  for  good. 
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And,  we  applied  again.  The  house  felt  empty  after  her  departure,  but  I  hoped  for 
an  exchange  with  Riga,  and  began  renovating  our  apartment  myself.  I  painted 
everything,  cleaned  and  did  repairs.  Our  flat  looked  fresh  and  attractive,  but  still  no 
suitable  offer  was  made. 

One  day,  as  I  was  walking  down  the  steps,  I  met  Sima  walking  up.  What 

on  tco/fcf 

happened?  She  told  me  that  she  was  in  pain  all  night  wtto-her iefft  side  and  she  came 
by  the  bus  from  Riga.  She  stood  the  entire  five  hours  as  there  were  no  available  seats. 
We  had  to  do  something.  We  went  straight  to  the  emergency  room  at  the  hospital,  and 
a  few  hours  later,  she  had  her  appendix  operated  on.  It  was  already  evening  and  I  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  dim  light  of  the  waiting  room  with  my  legs  up  because  big  rats  were 
running  around.  Finally,  they  pushed  the  stretcher  out  of  the  operating  room  but  they 
didn’t  allow  me  to  follow  because  the  next  day  was  visiting  day.  It  was  late,  and  the 
tram  had  stopped  running.  I  walked  through  the  dark  streets  back  home  where  Aron 
was  waiting,  worrying. 

In  the  morning,  I  came  back  and  she  was  recovering  slowly  in  a  room  with  other 
patients.  After  a  week,  she  came  home  to  recuperate  and  a  week  later,  she  went  back 
to  Riga. 

Meanwhile,  I  talked  to  Aron  about  our  situation  and  the  refusals  and  he  had  an 
idea.  He  suggested  I  go  to  the  headquarters  of  the  political  department  of  the  Navy  and 
ask  them  why  they  won’t  let  me  out  and  what  kind  of  secrets  they  thought  I  knew  from 
the  library.  I  made  an  appointment  on  the  phone,  and  the  next  week  I  boarded  a  night 
bus  that  went  to  Koninsberg,  where  they  were  located.  It  was  a  long  night,  after  an 
eight-hour  drive  and  I  arrived  in  Koninsberg,  a  nice,  clean  German  style  city.  My 
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appointment  was  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  so  I  had  some  time  to  sightsee. 

Finally,  I  was  standing  before  a  group  of  high  Navy  Officers  who  looked  at  me  with  cold 
curiosity.  I  explained  my  cause,  and  asked  the  questions  that  Aron  told  me  to  write 
down. 

The  Admiral  told  me,  point  blank,  that  the  Navy  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
and  they  didn’t  have  the  right  to  permit  or  forbid  me  to  immigrate;  it  was  an  OVIR 
function.  I  asked  if  I  could  get  his  answer  in  writing  and  he  said  that  he  would  send  it  to 
me  in  the  mail. 

With  that,  I  went  back  to  Liepaja.  Again,  I  got  refused  and  I  went  to  the  OVIR  in 
Riga.  The  Colonel  knew  me  well  by  that  point  and  when  he  again  told  me  about  the 
military,  I  showed  him  the  paper  I  got  from  the  Admiral  (after  a  few  phone  calls)  and  how 
the  military  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Boy,  he  got  mad!  He  showed  his  true  KGB 
colours  and  shouted  that  nobody  can  tell  them  what  to  do,  even  the  military  and  to  take 
my  stupid  paper  back. 

I  felt  so  beaten,  so  helpless  that  the  only  thing  I  could  do  was  cry.  I  sat  at  the  rail 
station  and  waited  for  the  train  as  tears  poured  down  my  face  that  I  didn’t  even  bother  to 
wipe  away.  People  stared  at  the  lonely  figure  that  couldn’t  stop  crying.  So,  I  cried  all 
night  on  the  train  that  was  going  home. 

The  one  dream  I  had  left  was  the  renovating  business.  We  had  to  move  so  we 
could  support  our  daughter  and  find  a  place  to  live  and  for  her  to  study.  Sima  was  doing 
very  well.  She  found  a  job  in  a  library,  attended  an  evening  class  and  had  a  friend 
named  Bella.  When  she  had  a  free  weekend,  she  took  the  bus  home.  And,  what 
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surprised  me  and  warmed  my  heart  was  she  often  stood  in  long  lines  for  food  and 
brought  it  home  as  she  was  aware  of  the  shortage  of  food  in  Liepaja. 

We  applied  again.  The  policewoman  who  took  my  documents  commented  that  I 
was  a  very  stubborn  woman,  like  I  had  a  choice. 

My  sister  and  her  husband  wrote  letters  on  our  behalf  to  many  Canadian 
dignitaries,  and  the  responses  were  positive,  but  they  couldn’t  interfere  in  the  policy  of  a 
foreign  country.  The  immigration  stopped.  The  war  in  Afghanistan  was  going  on,  and 
the  whole  world  blamed  Russia  for  their  involvement.  Sacharov  was  exiled, 
Shcharausky  was  in  prison  and  dissidents  were  prosecuted. 

I  had  been  out  of  work  for  three  years  and  there  was  no  prospect  for  the  future. 

I  knitted  a  mohair  sweater  for  Sima’s  birthday  in  March.  She  liked  it  and  she 
came  home  to  “celebrate”.  There  was  only  the  three  of  us. 

Her  room  at  Berta’s  was  cold,  she  was  studying  at  the  library  with  Bella  and  she 
was  full  of  plans.  Like  the  song  goes  “Youth  has  its  own  rules.” 

After  a  couple  of  months,  I  went  to  Riga  again;  first,  to  visit  my  daughter,  and 
second  to  visit  the  OVIR.  I  spent  all  night  on  the  train  and  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  I 
boarded  the  bus  to  the  other  side  of  Riga  where  Berta  lived.  At  seven  o’clock  I 
approached  the  little  house,  knocked  on  the  window  of  Sima’s  room  and  she  let  me  in. 
We  ate  breakfast  together,  then  we  took  the  trakf  downtown  where  Sima  worked  and  I 
had  time  to  walk  to  the  OVIR,  which  opened  at  ten  o’clock.  It  was  early  spring  of  1982 
and  I  wanted  to  postpone  the  bad  news  that  I  knew  was  going  to  upset  me,  so  I  walked 
the  streets  of  the  city  and  enjoyed  myself. 
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Finally,  I  entered  the  Colonel’s  office.  He  looked  at  me  with  dismay.  “Oh,”  he 
said.  “Rotbert  again.  Let  me  check  my  register!”  He  didn’t  offer  me  a  chair  and  I  stood, 
not  breathing. 


1982  -  Permission 

Finally,  he  said  very  casually  that  we  had  their  permission  to  immigrate.  What?!! 
I  sat  down.  “Is  this  true?”  Yes,  he  informed  me  that  we  would  get  the  confirmation  by 
mail  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

I  don’t  remember  leaving,  but  I  remember  sitting  on  the  bus,  not  noticing  it  was 
going  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  thinking  of  how  my  daughter  was  going  to  take  the 
news.  It  took  a  long  time  to  catch  the  right  bus  and  reached  the  library. 

I  asked  the  doorman  to  call  Sima  and  to  let  her  know  her  mother  was  waiting  for 
her.  She  came  out,  looked  at  me  and  breathed,  “Yes,  permitted?”  I  told  her,  yes.  She 
asked  for  the  rest  of  the  day  off  and  we  went  out  to  the  streets,  to  the  sun,  to  the  lights 
and  to  the  future.  We  went  to  the  railroad  station  and  phoned  Aron  where  he  worked. 
When  he  answered,  I  told  him  to  go  home  and  that  I  would  phone  him  in  an  hour,  but 
Sima  couldn’t  contain  her  excitement  and  shouted  over  my  shoulder,  “Papa,  buy 
shampaghe ”  and  he  understood. 

We  spend  the  hour  at  a  market  that  was  nearby.  It  was  lunchtime  and  I  wanted 
to  buy  something  good  to  celebrate.  I  asked  Sima  what  she  wanted.  She  wanted  dried 
apricots.*,We  went  to  a  pump  to  wash  them  and  she  ate  them  on  the  street.  After 
talking  to  Aron,  we  went  back  to  the  streets  to  enjoy  our  news.  My  daughter,  who 
doubts  everything,  asked  me  one  hundred  times  how  the  guy  at  OVIR  told  me,  that 
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maybe  I  mistook  him.  She  bad  to  quit  University  and  her  job  in  Riga  after  we  got  the 
written  permission. 

I  went  back  to  Liepaja  alone,  but  not  crying  this  time.  I  expected  happiness  and 
joy,  but  I  was  scared  about  what  the  future  that  we  had  waited  so  long  for  held  for  us. 
And,  now  I  was  afraid. 

We  kept  our  mouths  shut.  Maybe  it  wasn’t  true.  Sima  did  the  same  thing  in  Riga 
although  Berta  asked  her  why  she  was  so  cheerful  lately. 

And,  we  got  the  confirmation  two  weeks  later  and  a  list  of  what  we  were  able  to 
take,  and  what  we  couldn’t.  We  were  given  two  months  to  prepare,  but  we  were  in  a 
hurry  and  wished  it  was  sooner,  just  in  case  they  changed  their  minds.  We  had  a  little 
money  to  buy  the  permitted  items  to  take  with  us,  and  we  borrowed  from  Peter,  Aron’s 
nephew,  on  condition  that  we  would  send  him  parcels  back.  We  were  busy  getting  rid 
of  furniture;  some  we  sold,  and  some  we  gave  away.  We  left  the  piano  with  a  neighbour 
to  sell.  We  bought  a  couple  of  gold  rings,  earrings  and  a  chain,  things  that  were  listed. 
But,  the  main  thing  was  we  bought  gifts  for  our  relatives  in  Canada  -  amber  jewellery. 

Interestingly,  the  news  that  we  were  finally  permitted  to  leave  for  Canada  spread 
over  the  city  like  wildfire,  and  someone  had  invented  the  story  that  we  were  going 
abroad  to  get  an  inheritance  of  a  small  fortune;  four  million  English  pounds.  (Why 
pounds?)  I  wished  it  were  true.  Now,  many  people  had  all  the  reason  to  be  envious, 
such  luck.  One  day  I  met  the  police  Major  on  the  street  and  she  stopped  me  and  with  a 
sour  face  asked  if  I  was  really  leaving.  I  told  her,  yes!  But  we  didn’t  need  two  months, 
that  one  was  enough.  We  bought  tickets  for  May  17,  1982  -  to  Montreal,  Canada. 
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We  were  in  such  a  hurry,  afraid  that  somebody  would  change  his  or  her  mind, 
that  somebody  could  hurt  us.  We  were  famous,  notoriously  famous.  First,  there  was 
our  application  to  immigrate  to  Israel  because  the  policy  forced  us  to  apply  to  go  there. 
But,  Israel  was  not  a  favourite  country  for  the  Soviets.  Then,  the  refusal  and  we 
changed  directions  and  wanted  to  leave  for  Canada,  another  Capitalistic  country.  The 
many  refusals,  our  status  as  refusniks,  people  who  didn’t  want  to  stay  in  Russia. 
Enemies.  Traitors.  Then,  suddenly,  we  got  permission  and  on  top  of  that,  millions  of 
dollars  were  waiting  for  us! 

When  we  were  ready,  we  left  in  the  night  like  thieves,  nobody  came  to  say 
“goodbye”  and  we  spent  the  night  on  the  train.  In  the  morning,  we  were  in  Riga.  Aron’s 
sister  Fira  came  from  Odessa  and  we  planned  to  go  together  to  Moscow.  We  still  had 
five  days  until  our  departure.  We  spent  one  night  at  Berta’s  and  told  her  about  our 
destination.  Her  whole  family  was  considering  leaving,  but  almost  everybody  was  being 
refused.  The  old  woman  was  amused  and  said  that  somebody  had  been  working  hard 
for  our  liberation  and  turned  to  Sima  and  said,  “And  you,  girl,  can  keep  secrets  for  sure.” 

We  bought  amber  in  Riga  with  the  rest  of  our  rubbles. 

We  said  goodbye  to  a  couple  of  friends  in  Riga,  some  came  to  the  train,  which 
we  boarded  the  next  day  for  Moscow.  The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  we  arrived  in  the 
Capital  -  Moscow,  which  after  Riga,  looked  grey  and  shabby,  old  and  somehow,  sad. 
We  stayed  in  Hotel  “Wostock”,  which  was  assigned  to  people  like  us  that  were  leaving 
the  country.  I  think  because  it  was  easier  to  spy  on  everybody  in  one  place.  We 
noticed  that  people  tried  not  to  talk  to  strangers  and  kept  to  themselves.  I  was  sure  that 
all  the  staff  was  KGB  agents. 
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That  night,  Sima  and  I  slept  with  a  woman  who  was  going  to  Greece.  I  kept  the 
bag  of  my  treasures  under  my  pillow.  The  first  thing  we  wanted  to  do  at  the  Canadian 
Embassy  was  apply  for  visas.  We  were  so  excited!  The  Russian  policemen  check  our 
papers  before  he  allowed  us  to  enter  the  Embassy.  Inside,  a  smiling  gentleman  greeted 
us.  We  thought  he  was  the  Ambassador,  but  he  was  really  the  doorman. 

In  the  office,  smiling  clerks  greeted  us  and  again  we  were  surprised,  as  we  were 
not  used  to  a  smiling  service.  They  asked  us  to  sit  down  and  went  to  work  with  our 
papers.  I  decided  to  visit  the  washroom  and  I  was  impressed  with  the  cleanliness  and 
the  cosiness.  I  thought  it  was  such  a  wonderful  restroom  that  I  ran  back  to  send  my 
family  to  see  this  wonder.  Sima  went  to  the  ladies’  and  Aron  to  the  men’s  and  they 
came  back  very  impressed.  We  soon  got  our  visas  and  we  left  feeling  that  Canadians 
were  warm  and  friendly  people. 

Aron  phoned  Grisha  Gidal  (Bromia’s  son),  who,  after  divorcing  his  third  wife,  lived 
alone,  and  was  recovering  from  a  massive  heart  attack.  He  came  to  see  us  and  looked 
so  bad  that  we  got  very  upset.  He  was  not  yet  fifty  years  old  and  he  looked  so  sick.  He 
died  a  few  months  later,  alone. 

Aron’s  sisters,  Sara  and  Fira,  and  his  nephew,  Peter  came  to  Moscow  to  say 
goodbye.  They  stayed  with  a  friend  who  was  a  woman  doctor  and  her  son  who  was 
also  a  doctor.  They  arranged  a  nice  supper,  the  “last  supper”  and  we  had  a  nice  time. 
The  “mother  doctor”  had  a  beautiful  voice  and  the  “son  doctor”  (Alexander)  played  the 
guitar  and  sang,  too.  He  had  his  eye  on  Sima  and  in  the  end,  asked  her  not  to  go.  She 
said,  “Too  late.”  So,  we  said  goodbye  to  everyone  and  took  the  subway  to  spend  our 
last  night  in  the  hotel  “Wostock”. 
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We  still  had  almost  two  days  until  our  departure,  but  we  were  told  to  present  our 
luggage  and  ourselves  to  the  Customs  Officials.  The  next  morning  we  arrived  at  the 
Sheremietiero  International  Airport.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  so  many  foreigners 
coming  and  going  in  the  beginning.  But,  after  a  day  of  waiting,  we  got  very  tired  without 
sleep,  sitting  on  our  suitcases.  After  thirty-six  hours  of  waiting  (was  the  policy  to  torture 
the  people  who  were  leaving?)  we  were  called  for  a  Custom  check. 

The  women  Custom  workers  took  Sima  and  me  to  a  cubicle  and  we  had  to  strip 
our  clothing  as  they  checked  for  hidden  treasures.  They  even  checked  our  hair  and 
shoes,  then  our  belongings.  Every  item  was  looked  through,  shaken,  but  nothing  was 
found.  The  chance  was  when  they  came  across  our  amber  gifts.  We  knew,  from 
letters,  that  these  were  not  restricted,  but  the  guy  put  them  aside  and  said  we  couldn’t 
take  them.  I  got  very  upset,  although  I  knew  I  shouldn’t  argue  at  the  gates  of  heaven, 
but  when  he  turned  around  for  a  second,  I  grabbed  a  few  pieces  and  dropped  them  onto 
the  “checked”  pile  and  Sima  did  the  same.  He  didn’t  notice.  It  was  a  small  fraction  of 
what  we  had,  but  still .  .  . 

Later,  when  we  were  on  the  plane,  we  told  Aron  of  our  daring  rescue  and  he 
went  bananas.  He  called  us  stupid  heads  and  asked  how  we  could  risk  everything  for  a 
few  trinkets.  After  this  control,  we  had  to  go  to  another  checkpoint  at  the  gate  where  a 
guard  with  a  gun  checked  our  documents.  Finally,  we  saw  the  plane.  We  ran  like  our 
lives  depended  on  it  and  climbed  to  our  seats,  and  anxiously  awaited  take  off. 

Finally,  we  were  in  the  air.  We  looked  at  each  other:  “We  made  it!”  But,  Aron 
said  that  we  were  still  in  a  Russian  plane,  in  Russian  territory  and  that  he  would  only 
feel  safe  on  Canadian  soil.  So,  we  calmed  down. 
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Flying  above  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  I  began  to  worry.  What  if  the  plane  crashed, 
right  in  the  ocean?  Then,  all  our  suffering  would  have  been  for  nothing.  Would  I  ever 
see  my  sister  again?  I  was  in  a  panic.  I  didn’t  believe  in  God,  but  I  was  silently 
pleading  for  a  safe  landing.  I  even  went  as  far  as  hoping  that  if  fate  made  the  plane 
crash,  then  let  it  crash  over  Canada  ...  as  though  it  made  a  difference  where  I  died. 

Canada 

After  twelve  hours,  we  landed  in  Canada.  We  were  relaxed,  dazed  and  shaky 
and  walked  in  the  middle  of  an  almost  empty  airport  when  suddenly  we  saw  two  female 
strangers  with  a  poster  in  Russian  that  said,  “Aron,  Nelli,  Sima  -  welcome  to  Canada!” 
We  couldn’t  believe  our  eyes.  Who  were  they? 

Soon  we  found  out  that  they  were  my  cousins,  Bea  and  her  daughter  Judy  who 
were  from  New  York  and  came  to  meet  us.  They  knew  from  Eva  or  Marysia  that  we 
were  arriving,  and  travelled  the  distance  from  New  York  by  car  to  Montreal. 

I  didn’t  know  English,  although  Aron  and  Sima  managed,  but  Bea  spoke  to  me  in 
Yiddish,  something  I  hadn’t  heard  in  more  than  forty  years,  but  I  understood.  Anyway, 
this  wonderful  woman  spent  a  few  hours  with  us  then  left  for  home,  the  U.S.A.  We  had 
our  last  flight  to  Winnipeg  in  the  evening. 

We  boarded  a  Canadian  plane.  The  tickets  that  Eva  bought  were  waiting  for  us 
in  Montreal,  and  because  we  were  utterly  exhausted,  we  tried  to  have  a  little  rest.  Sima 
slept  on  my  shoulder,  Aron  tried  some  Canadian  wine  and  I  couldn’t  rest.  Three  nights 
without  sleep,  and  I  was  in  such  a  state  I  felt  like  I  was  falling  apart. 
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Winnipeg!  After  thirty-seven  years,  I  was  seeing  my  sister,  my  aunt  and  their 
families  from  far  away.  They  were  waving  to  us,  and  I  knew  some  of  them  only  by  the 
pictures  Eva  sent  me,  but  I  knew  who  was  who. 

There  were  Paul  and  Eva,  their  grown  children  Yvette,  Sharon  and  Lyndsey. 
Also  there  was  Marysia  (this  old  woman?),  with  her  husband  Alex,  and  their  grown 
children,  Jerry  and  Annette. 

For  a  second  I  could  see  myself  in  their  eyes:  An  old,  small,  plump  woman  in  a 
red  coat,  checkered  socks  and  platform  shoes  that  were  out  of  style.  So  Russian  that  I 
was  ashamed,  but  what  could  I  have  done? 

We  met  them,  and  while  I  hugged  Eva,  I  expected  that  we  would  both  be  crying, 
but  no,  the  old  pattern.  No  tears,  especially  in  public,  so  I  forced  myself  not  to  get 
sentimental  and  we  all  climbed  into  the  waiting  cars.  We  were  in  Winnipeg,  Canada! 

We  arrived  at  Eva’s  house  in  Seven  Oaks,  and  the  living  room  was  full  of  my 
relatives.  All  my  life  I  longed  for  them,  now  we  were  together.  It  was  a  miracle!  But,  I 
was  so  tired  that  I  almost  fell  out  of  the  chair  I  was  sitting  on  while  listening  to  people 
talking  in  English  all  around  me  that  I  couldn’t  understand. 

The  guests  went  home  and  we  were  left  with  Eva  and  Paul  and  they  sent  us  to 
bed.  Now  we  could  sleep.  Downstairs  I  recognized  a  familiar  smell,  “the  smell  of 
Canada”  we  would  always  say  when  we  opened  a  parcel  from  Eva.  We  slept  very  well 
the  first  night  in  Canada. 

In  the  morning,  my  first  thought  was,  “I  am  in  Canada!  We  made  it!  Finally!” 

Eva  served  us  breakfast  and  everything  tasted  so  good  in  her  spotless  kitchen,  which 
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was  full  of  light  and  good  smells.  After  that,  she  loaded  us  in  her  red  car  and  we  went  to 
register  as  landed  immigrants  in  order  to  get  our  identification  and  health  cards. 

Everything  made  us  wonder.  The  polite  clerks;  in  Russia,  they  barked  at  you. 

Eva  drives  a  car?  My  sister  can  drive?  I  couldn’t  believe  it;  to  me,  driving  took  such 
skill  that  it  was  something  that  most  men  did.  We  had  to  buy  some  groceries  and  she 
took  us  to  a  Dominion  Store  where  we  had  the  shock  of  our  lives.  We  had  never  seen 
so  much  different  food  in  one  place.  Such  abundance,  such  choice,  colours,  kinds  .  .  . 
unbelievable!  We  ran  around  like  savages  -  “Did  you  see  that?  And  that?  And  no 
lines?”  Did  the  people  know  they  lived  in  a  paradise? 

Eva  had  to  use  force  to  drag  us  out  from  this  wonder-store.  I  think  she  was 
embarrassed  with  our  behaviour,  but  we  couldn’t  help  it.  Yes,  we  needed  to  work,  to 
earn  money  to  be  able  to  buy  this  produce.,,, 

Paul  and  Eva  were  so  wonderful  to  us.  They  did  everything  to  help,  to  show  us 
the  new  ways  of  life,  life  in  a  democratic,  rich  country  after  all  those  years  of  our 
turbulent  life  in  a  socialistic  “paradise”.  We  couldn’t  believe  that  something  like  this 
existed. 

A  few  days  later,  we  were  invited  to  a  concert  of  the  Jewish  ensemble  “C/iap”. 
That  was  the  other  shock  of  our  lives,  young  Jewish  people  singing  in  Yiddish,  Hebrew 
songs  and  dancing  with  such  joy.  We  sat  in  the  darkness  of  the  theatre  and  cried,  we 
cried  for  our  wasted  life  in  a  country  where  we  tried  to  hide  our  “Jewishness”,  afraid  to 
be  Jewish,  ashamed  to  be  Jewish. 

This  was  real  freedom!  We  were  shaken  to  the  core.  The  first  time  we  had  a 
taste  of  Jewish  heritage,  traditions  and  culture. 
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We  cried  in  joy,  that  we  were  alive  and  able  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  our  new  life, 
after  so  many  lost  years. 

Yes,  it  was  very  late  for  us,  but  not  for  our  child  to  adjust  and  begin  a  new  life  in  a 
free  country.  Isn’t  it  wonderful  that  we  are  so  lucky? 

We  wanted  to  work,  to  earn  our  right  to  be  a  member  of  this  society,  to  be  able  to 
say,  “I  am  Canadian!” 

We  wanted  to  belong. 
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)  Life  is  not  simple.  There  are  many  twists  and  turns,  but  one  thing  is  common  for 
everybody  -  finally  it  comes  to  an  end. 

I  immensely  enjoy  life  in  Canada.  Canada  is  the  first  of  many  countries  in  which  I  have 
lived  that  has  true  democracy,  equality  for  all  citizens,  the  right  of  free  speech  and  protection 
for  all . 

But  not  everything  has  been  perfect  in  the  years  since  arriving.  There  were  many 
good  things  and  some  bad. 

One  of  the  bad  things  is  my  separation  from  my  husband  of  over  30  years.  I  now  live 
alone  in  a  small  bachelor  apartment,  close  to  my  daughter  and  her  family. 

One  of  the  good  things  which  happened  15  years  ago  was  Sima's  marriage  to  her  "Mr. 
Right",  Stephen.  He  is  a  wonderful  person  who  i  love  very  much.  He  became  my  son  (which 
I  never  had  before)  from  the  first  day  and  with  passing  years  I  love  him  even  more. 

Another  good  thing  is  how  well  Sima  has  adapted  to  Canada.  She  has  become  a 
woman  that  any  mother  would  be  proud  of.  She  has  a  happy  marriage,  a  wonderful  family 
and  is  now  pursuing  her  degree  in  Education  to  allow  her  to  teach  music  in  schools.  It  is 
unbelievable  to  me,  based  on  my  experiences,  that  a  person  could  be  accepted  into 
University  without  consideration  for  their  heritage  or  religion.  Ail  that  counted  was  Sima's 
ability  and  desire. 

The  best  thing  that  has  happened  has  been  the  birth  of  my  grandchildren,  Jessica  and 
Daniel.  They  are  wonderful  and  gifted  children  and  their  existence  has  brightened  my  life. 

One  of  the  bad  things  is  the  aging  and  failing  health  of  the  survivors,  including  myself, 
Eva  and  Paul.  Aunt  Miriam  lost  her  battle  last  year  after  many  years  of  suffering. 

If  somebody  was  to  ask  me  what  is  my  last  wish,  I  would  have  to  confess  to  having  a 
dream  which,  today,  is  not  realistic.  I  always  wanted  to  live  near  the  ocean  or  sea,  but  for  the 
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last  18  years,  I  have  lived  far  away  from  either. 

My  dream  is  that  when  my  life  ends,  it  will  be  with  me  having  a  view  of  the  ocean. .  A 
don't  know  why  but  this  huge  mass  of  water  gives  me  some  peace  of  mind.  It  has  a  calming 
effect  which  makes  me  think  that  this  human  struggle  is  nothing  compared  to  the  eternal  life 
of  a  silent  ocean. 

This  is  a  sacred  dream  about  a  perfect  end  to  a  not  so  perfect  life. 
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